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IN MEMORIAM 
HAROLD CRESSWELL BRENTNALL 


Harold Cressweil Brentnall, Editor of this Magazine for thirteen 
years, died on 26th February, 1955. Born in Manchester in 1879, he 
went to Rugby and left as Head of the School, with a Classical Scholar- 
ship to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. There he took a first in 
Classical Honour Moderations and a second in Literae Humaniores, 
and after returning to Rugby to teach for a short time, came to 
Marlborough in 1903. He retired in July, 1939, but his retirement only 
lasted for a month, for he returned on the outbreak of war to serve for 
another five years. 


Few masters at Marlborough can ever have surpassed Brentnall in 
range of teaching subjects. He was originally and perhaps essentially 
a Classic, but he taught French and German, History and Economics 
and even some Mathematics: and he was profoundly read in English 
Literature. But he found the synthesis of all his teaching in Geography. 
C. C. Carter, who did as much as any man to start the teaching of 
Geography on modern lines, came to Marlborough four years after 
Brentnall and found in him a stimulating coadjutor. Their Marlborough 
Country (privately printed in 1910 and published in 1912) is a model of 
what a school local-geography should be. Though Geography was 
Brentnall’s latest and deepest teaching-love he never lost his delight in 
wide reading in all his other subjects. To the end he would compose 
elegant and amusing Latin or Greek verses on a chance incident that 
took his fancy, and it is his beautiful Greek epigram which is inscribed 
over the entrance to the Memorial Rose Garden at the College:— 


Kétwe0a wév xara ynv mioav. xqra Sévt Tad 
CUUPOLT@mEv ETL “VHWOCL THY POLWLEVOY. 
A colleague who knew him well and could appreciate the versatility 


of his learning once said, “‘ I should not be surprised if Brentnall had a 
Master Mariner’s Certificate somewhere among his credentials.” 


For he was no desk-bound scholar. His healthy face and robust 
frame suggested more a land-agent or a farmer. He was a devoted 
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gardener and garden-planner. He had a love and knowledge of birds 
and trees and flowers. He was fond of tennis, and even at sixty he made 
occasional appearances on the hockey field where his hard hitting, a 
survival of a heartier form of the game, was a terror to his opponents. 
Indeed he never seemed to age, and, when past seventy and in poor 
health, remained a delightful companion to much younger men. 


Besides his work as a teacher the cause of education owes a good 
deal to Brentnall in other ways. In 1944 he was elected a member of 
the Marlborough College Council, and attended its meetings with great 
regularity. He was a member of the Wiltshire Education Committee 
from 1920 until 1952 and for some years was a governor of Marlborough 
Grammar School. 


The reader may well wonder where, in this record, there is a place 
for archaeology. Brentnall consistently refused offers of a House at 
Marlborough, and our Society may be deeply grateful that his hours of 
study were not severely curtailed, as they must have been, by the ties 
of pastoral and administrative responsibility that would have fallen to 
his lot had he accepted them. When he became a member of our 
Society has not been determined, but he first began to sit on the 
Committee in 1924 when he was elected a Local Secretary,—an office 
now abolished. He became a Vice-President in 1933 and was President 
from 1936 to 1938. In 1942 he succeeded Canon Goddard as Editor of 
this Magazine, and retained that post until his death. Such is the formal 
record of his long and honourable services, but the Society owes quite 
as much to him in less direct ways. At the end of his life and in a time of 
great difficulty for the Society he allowed himself to be ceaselessly 
applied to for advice by at least one President and imparted it unspar- 
ingly with the modesty, humour and tact with which he was abundantly 
endowed. 


Brentnall’s name is associated with two excavations in Wiltshire. 
In 1921 he began, in company with Albany Major, to investigate the 
course of Wansdyke as it runs through Savernake Forest, and the two 
excavated a section of that earthwork in 1923 and 1924.1 Jn 1929 he 
directed the excavation of the church or chapel of the “lost” village 
of Shaw-in-Alton.? But he will perhaps be better remembered for his 
contributions to this Magazine. These began in 1912 with a note on 
Marlborough Castle Mound and include articles on Marlborough 
Castle,* Savernake,> Bedwyn,® and Preshute;? and there were other 
articles and notes not immediately connected with the Marlborough 
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district, of which “ The Idovers of North West Wilts” was the latest 
to appear.’ He also contributed to the Reports of the Marlborough 
College Natural History Society, of which he was at one time Treasurer. 
He was a most graceful and entertaining writer and a cautious critic of 
his sources. As Editor of the Magazine he will be remembered for 
having improved the type, cut the pages and lightened the tone. 


Brentnall was admitted a F.S.A. in 1934. To his services to the Society 
which would alone have earned him that honour must be added his 
zeal for the care and publication of records. He was President of the 
Society when our Records Branch was founded and always took a keen, 
if critical, interest in its affairs; and he was a member of the County 
Records Committee from its foundation in 1947. He was correspon- 
dent of the Ancient Monuments Inspectorate in Wiltshire, and he 
represented the Society on the Wiltshire Victoria County History 
Committee. 

In 1908 Brentnall married Janet, daughter of the Revd. Benjamin 
Wright, Rector of Sandon, Essex. She died in 1954. Their only child 
married Dr. Reginald H. Pelham, of the University of Southampton. 


RA |: 
R.B.P. 
1 W.A.M. xiii, 497. 5 ibid. xlviii, 371, xlix, 391 lili .191 
2 ibid. xlv, 156. ® ibid. lii, 360. 
3 ibid, xxxviii, 112. 7 ibid. Jiii, 290. 
* ibid. xlviili, 133. 8 ibid. x, 237. 
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MARDEN AND THE CUNNINGTON MANUSCRIPTS 
By Lr. Cor. R. H. CuNNINGTON 


The object of this paper is partly to give a fuller account than has 
hitherto been published of Marden (in the parish of Beechingstoke) as 
it was in Colt Hoare’s time; and partly to add a little to the descriptions 
of the Cunnington MS. given by Meyrick in his Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
and William Cunnington (WAM June 1948), and by me in the Appendix 
to The Cunningtons in Wiltshire (WAM June 1954), and to correct some 
mistakes in the latter. The additional information has some relevance 
to the account of Marden in A.W.; and, it is hoped, may also be of 
interest in itself. 


The material supplied by Cunnington for Hoare’s use in writing 
Ancient Wiltshire is in the five volumes of MS. (the Stourhead MS.) 
now in possession of the Society of [eS at Burlington House. 
Copies of this material comprise the thirteen books, bound up in three 
volumes, in the Devizes Mikeum Library. They correspond as follows: 
Vol. I to Books I-III; Vol. Il to Books V-VIII; Vol. III to Books IV, 
XII, and XIII; Vol. IV to Books IX-XI; and Vol. V to part of Book 
IV. But the Devizes Books have some letters that are not in the 
volumes. 


All the Books have a short Table of Contents; but the matter is 
often without arrangement, either in date or subject, and is quite 
differently ordered in A.W. For each item, however, William 
Cunnington, F.G.S., when the MS. was in his possession, usually made 
a reference, in pen or pencil, to the corresponding page in A.W. He 
has also added, generally on a slip attached, a copy of any comments 
made by Leman! and others, with Cunnington’s rejoinder. He got 
these from the Stourhead MS. before it was given to the Society of 
Antiquaries; and from the same source added four pages missing 
from Book XIII. Sometimes he has also corrected mistakes, as when 
his grandfather supposed copper had been hardened with iron and tin, 
he erased “iron.” These amendments, etc., can be recognised by the 
handwriting or the initials W.C. 


Besides the thirteen Books, there are in the Museum Library three 
volumes of MS. chiefly of letters written to Cunnington. Vol. I has 
the most important, viz. those from Wyndham, Coxe, and Hoare. 


1 The Rev. T. Leman was a Bath, not Norfolk, antiquary. 
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Hoare seldom dated his letters except by the day of the week, and 
many of them have been dated in pencil, but not always correctly, nor 
are they all in the right order. The volumes also have a few letters 
written by Cunnington, either copies or the originals returned by 
Wyndham, Coxe, Leman, or Britton. 

There are also a few loose sheets, mostly duplicates; and some 
imperfect diaries written at intervals by Colt Hoare, one of which 
is labelled “ Collections for Wilts’; but he hardly made any use of 
these for his History. 


In A. W., Hoare describes the material sent him (The Stourhead 
MS) as “ Our Journal”; and he also uses the words “we” and 
“our ” in the editorial sense: they do not imply that he was present at 
the excavation described. For instance on page 199 he wrote, regarding 
the Normanton barrows, “ circumstances prevented my being present 
at the opening of them. The superintendence of our researches was 
therefore committed to the penetrating eye and experienced judgement 
of Mr. Cunnington.” Nevertheless in the pages which follow, 
describing the excavations, he constantly uses “we” and “ our” 
as if he had been there. Similarly on page 117 Hoare wrote “ we” 
throughout the account of opening barrow no. 3, including “ we 
have left some of the mortar containing the burned bones near 
the top of the barrow to satisfy the curiosity of any person who might 
wish to examine it.’ Whereas Cunnington’s account on page 27 of 
Book IX is:—* I have put some of the mortar containing the burnt 
bones near the top of the barrow for yourself or any other person to 
see.” 

We get the impression in the Normanton account that Hoare’s 
absence (he was touring in Wales) was exceptional, whereas in fact he 
was much more often absent than not. The plural is less often used for 
barrows opened before the end of 1803, i.e., before he undertook 
writing the History, and for these he has generally mentioned Cun- 
nington by name as the excavator. Occasionally he uses the passive 
tense, and these differences were no doubt made partly to give variety. 
No doubt too he felt quite justified in using the plurals “ we” and 
“our” since he was paying for the labour. 


Apart from this, Hoare has transcribed faithfully and fully, without 
however Cunnington’s circumlocutions; so the printed text usually 
suffices. Meyrick in WAM has pointed out some of the omissions, 
and there are a few others, but, with one exception, of no great 
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importance. The exception is Marden, with which the rest of this paper 
will deal. It is the one instance where Hoare acknowledges a serious 
disagreement with Cunnington, and this may be partly because 
Cunnington was dead before he wrote his account in Vol. Il, so there 
had been no opportunity of thrashing out their differences. 


The printed account is on pages 4-7 of A.W. II, and the MS. sources 


are Books VIII, pp. 10-12, and XII pp. 23-32, together with Hoare’s 
diary quoted in part on pp. 234-238 of WAM XXIL. 


Hoare’s account, apart from the differences, leaves much to be desired, 
and this is all the more regrettable because of the importance of the 
subject : after Stonehenge and Avebury, Marden was probably the 
most interesting prehistoric monument in Wilts, and was evidently 
considered so by Cunnington. Hoare, who was always seeking for 
“ novelties,’ was disappointed in missing the interment in the great 
tumulus, and finding nothing but a few bones and ashes; and, being 
no longer restrained by Cunnington, has indulged in some rather wild 
speculation, forgetting his motto, WE SPEAK FROM FACTS, NOT 
THEORY, to fill up the three or four pages he gives to the subject. 


The monument was then in process of destruction by the plough, 
and is now still more completely obliterated. Owing partly to Hoare’s 
omissions, we hardly realise what a stupendous work it was. A huge 
bank and ditch, the bank outside, partly surrounded the area. Some 
of it had been ploughed or cut away in the memory of man, and no 
trace of it was visible on the river side over the water-meadow. In 
A.W. Hoare claims that it had crossed the stream; but Cunnington, 
although he acknowledged this was possible, and knew that it was the 
opinion of Mayo, Vicar of Beechingstoke, thought otherwise:— 
“ After examining the ground three times, I saw nothing to support 
this opinion except a bit of rough ground just below the letter M, 
which might be construed as pointing to the vallum at G+. . . cannot 
believe the vallum ever crossed the water, and I think you will be of 
the same opinion.” 

After Hoare’s visit to the site with Cunnington on October toth 
1807, he was of the same opinion, and gave an additional reason for it 
in his diary: “ Though no traces whatever of its complete continuation 
remain at present, I have no doubt of such a continuance, and that, in 


1 On Cunnington’s plan M is beyond E, on the right hand edge of Hoare’s 
plan; and G is the same as Hoare’s D. Hoare gives no north point: it is nearly 
in the direction of D to B. 
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forming the water meadows, where only the vallum is interrupted, 
these vestiges were removed. This work, though certainly laborious 
and expensive, was much facilitated by the light sandy nature of the 
soil, and the value of water meadows to a Wiltshire farmer is such as 
to render my supposition of that part of the vallum which stood in their 
way having been removed, highly probable.” 

Nevertheless in A.W. Hoare agrees with Mayo, and as a consequence, 
allows fifty-one acres for the whole monument as against Cunnington’s 
twenty-eight to thirty. 

Cunnington measured the bank:—‘ On extending a line over it, viz. 
from the bottom of the ditch, it measured 112 feet 1, and noted that 
“before this was in tillage it must have been much higher than at 
present.” The dimension is not given in A.W. 


After his preliminary reconnaisance in May 1806, Cunnington wrote 
an account to Owen (page 49 of Book VIII) in which he claimed that 
there had been a surround of stones, as at Avebury. Meyrick has 
given an abstract of this, but perhaps the full story is worth quoting: 
“Tam of opinion it had a circle or circles of stones set round the area 
on the verge of the ditch similar to Abury; for in passing the narrow 
bridges and horse path from the Mill to the Work, you perceive a 
great many sarsen stones in the water. These stones are not so large as 
those in the outer circle of Stonehenge, yet several of them are as large 
as those in the inner circle of the latter place. A farmer told me he 
thought they were probably brought from Kennet and placed there to 
protect the banks of ye river from being washed down by the stream; 
but this is by no means probable. On the road a little way from the 
Mill is a sarsen much larger than those in the water.”’ 


In the accounts for Hoare no mention is made of the stones, and 
Cunnington may have changed his mind. On the other hand he had a 
special reason for mentioning them to Owen, which did not apply 
to Hoare. For one thing Owen had not seen the place, and Hoare 
had. Also Owen was Welsh, and Cunnington thought that “ religious 
circles,” as he believed Marden to be, were always made with stones in 
Wales. In South Wilts, where stones were scarce, he thought, and had 
told Hoare, that for religious circles there may have been stones as 
well as bank and ditch, but that these would almost always have been 
stolen for building purposes. 


1'When unable to measure the vertical height, it was his usual practice to 
measure from the bottom of the ditch to the top of the bank. 
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If there had been stones at Marden, as he supposed, their removal to 
revet the river bank would have been likely; but it would not take 
many years for most, if not all of them, to sink into the sand; and 
it would be difficult now to find anything like the same quantity that 


Cunnington saw in 1806. 


The account of the huge tumulus, Hatfield Barrow, on page 25 of 
Book XII, and in the corresponding MS. at Burlington House, reads: 
“A line extending over the barrow from ditch to ditch measures . 
feet.’ In the earlier account of Book VIII the missing figure is 483. 
Probably Hoare forgot the earlier account existed, or did not trouble 
to consult it, for in A.W. the diameter is not given, and the only 
dimension for the barrow is its height, 224 feet, measured by the 
surveyor, Crocker. The 483 feet must have been from the outer 
edges of the ditch, for Crocker told Cunnington that the barrow was 
“about 4 chains over ’’; and Cunnington’s letter to Owen says that it 
covered about an acre, which tallies closely with Crocker’s measure- 
ment. 


Hoare in one of his letters says that Mayo’s father wrote an account 
of Marden for Archaeologia. This is a mistake, for Archaeologia was not 
then published; but he did write an account for the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which Gough in his edition of Camden has printed among the 
Additions for Wiltshire (Page 159 of 2nd Ed. 1806), and given a diagram 
(Fig. 2, Plate IX). This account describes the outer ring as a complete 
circle with a ditch about 15 yards wide and entrances N.W. and S.W. 
(The Fig. shows them opposite each other); and gives the area as 
30 acres, agreeing closely with Cunnington’s estimate. The tumulus 
was said to be 70 or 80 yards in diameter, almost exactly as Crocker 
found it, and so feet high. If it was then unploughed and as steep as 
Silbury Hill is now, 50 feet would be about right, and it might by 
Hoare’s time easily have been reduced to 224. Mayo junior said 40 feet, 
but this was probably only a guess. Hoare, when he first saw it, was so 
impressed as to assert in a letter to Cunnington that in its original state 
Hatfield Barrow and Silbury Hill must have been visible from each 
other (with Milk Hill hundreds of feet higher than either standing 
directly between !). He says in A.W. that by 1818 it had been com- 
pletely levelled. 

Since Mayo and Crocker gave the same diameter for the tumulvs, 


everything ploughed off it must have gone into the ditch, and there 
can have been no berm between them. The overall diameter being 
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483 feet, it follows that the ditch must have been about 120 feet in 


width. 


The barrow was opened on Monday, October sth, 1807, and the 
exceptionally large number of eight men was employed for ten days. 
During this time Hoare seems to have visited it only once. In the early 
part of the week he was exploring Roman remains near Marlborough, 
and on the 9th drove to Everley, where he met Cunnington (whom in 
the diary he calls his Magnus Apollo) and went riding with him in 
search of barrows and earthworks. On the 1oth he drove to Marden 
and saw the work in progress; but a fall of sand when the floor was 
nearly uncovered interrupted it; and he records in his diary “I left 
Marden and ascended the chalk hills,” and after visiting a number of 
earthworks, “* returned to Everley, gratified and benefited as usual by my 
ride amongst the Britons.” 


Marden is not again mentioned in the diary, and the result of 
the dig was reported to Hoare a week later by letter. It is true that 
the account in A.W. reads as if he had been present during the whole 
excavation. But this is owing to his habit of using “ we,’ to which 
reference has already been made. He claims that he was making a full 
statement of the facts drawn from “ our Journal for the year 1809.” 
The date should be 1807, and the mistake will be explained later. The 
quotation from the “Journal”’ is in inverted commas; but this is 
another of Hoare’s practices, and does not mean an exact quotation. 
Actually it is a paraphrase of the account given in XII 23-32 (which is 
undated), with some omissions and one addition (of the landslide 
which stopped work). On the whole it is accurate; and the most 
important omission is the foot-note of page 28, which reads:—" I 
should have observed before that a great deal of the floor has the 
appearance of rusty iron, a little like the Sutton barrow, and probably 
from the same cause.” 


If Hoare had been present all the time, or even at the finish, as his 
account in A.W. suggests, we might consider his opinion as good as 
Cunnington’s; but the evidence from the MS. is clear that he was not. 
Cunnington’s first announcement of his failure to find the interment is 
in a letter addressed to Hoare in his own hand (Vol. Ill, page 141 of 
the Burlington House MS., and copied by William Cunnington, 
F.G.S., for the Devizes collection, Book XII, page 39); and he would 
not have written if Hoare had been present. The letter is dated 17th 
October, 1807; but when first saw it, I mistook the 7 for 9 in the year. 
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William Cunnington made the same mistake when he copied the 
letter; and probably the same misreading led Hoare to date the 
“Journal”’ 1809. 


The letter reads:— 


I am sorry to inform you that after a severe contest we have been defeated 
by the Giant of Marden. We explored 23 by 24 feet of the floor of the barrow 
and found ashes, charr’d wood, and some fragments of burnt bones, also two 
or three small pieces of pottery 1; but missed the primary interment. 


The finding so many stags horns, animal bones, two small parcels of burnt 
human bones, together with a floor scattered with ashes, charr’d wood, etc., 
so similar to what we discover in tumuli when cremation has been practised, 
convinced me on Tuesday night that the Barrow was sepulchral. On Thursday 
evening my opinion was more strongly confirmed. From this circumstance 
and from feeling myself uneasy at spending so much of your money, I thought 
it my duty to put a stop to further proceedings. I consider also that it would 
have been throwing away ten pounds more money, not to inform us, but 
only to convince our own modern Druids of its being sepulchral. I hope these 
reasons may be deemed sufficient by yourself. I have only to add that although 
a good deal of money has been expended, yet it has been well earned by the 
men, as all the farmers can testify. I am very respectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
W. Cunnington. 

Hoare’s reply to this letter (headed “ October Meeting, Stourhead 
1807 ”’ in Hoare’s Letters to Cunnington) shows that at the time Hoare 
agreed both to the conclusions reached and the rightness of stopping 
further work. It begins with a long account of his own doings and 
ends with:—" I am on the whole well satisfied with our work .. . I 
am not quite so well satisfied about our Giant, and tho. I think with 
you it was certainly sepulchral, yet I cannot but wish we had removed 
all doubt by finding the interment. You did right however in not 
proceeding.” 


Cunnington wrote to Crocker on November 2nd, 1807 (Letter 
inserted at XII, 31) briefly describing the result of his excavation. 
He seems to have recognised that i view was being questioned, 
for he adds:—“ I am fully convinced myself that it is sepulchral, 
but from missing the interment others may think differently. .. . 
I shall make along paper of Marden, and giving my opinions, I hope 
I shall do it modestly, and leave others to think as they please.” 


The others included Leman, and eventually Hoare, who was clearly 
influenced by him. Leman wrote to Cunnington (XII, 29, 30) 


1 These bits are similar to our sepulchral urns. (Note to original letter). 
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“T have not heard from Sir Richard Hoare about your exploring 
of Marden, but I foretold the event to him when he was leaving Bath, 
because it was hardly probable that in a place which had been originally 
a Hill Altar, and was evidently a religious Sanctuary, anything could 
be discovered more than the remains of one High Priest, if even that 
was allowed to be interred in so sacred a place.” 


In A.W. Hoare’s disagreement is expressed as follows:—* Mr. 
Cunnington was of opinion that the mound was sepulchral, but from 
the discoveries we (the italics are mine) made when digging down from 
the summit to the floor, I do not think he found a sufficient basis to 
support his hypothesis... . Although I have so frequently agreed in 
opinion with Mr. Cunnington on British topics, I cannot justify myself 
in coalescing with him respecting the sepulchral origin of this tumulus 

. It may probably have been either a Hill Altar or Locus Consecratus, 
at which the Druids attended to decide various causes and issue their 
decrees.” 


The Hill altar, as we have seen was borrowed from Leman, and so 
pleased Hoare that on page 12 he suspects that the long barrow, 
Adam’s Grave, may have been another. ‘The Locus Consecratus was a 
suggestion from Mayo in a letter to Hoare written after Cunnington’s 


death. 


Hoare’s speculations are of course worthless, except as evidence of his 
sugeestibility and fondness for romance. But, as Meyrick has pointed 
out, the sepulchral origin, if substantiated, would do away once for 
all with the more recent suggestion that the Marden earthworks may 
possibly have been Norman (Introduction to the Archaeology of Wiltshire, 
3rd Edition, page 160, where again the mistake is made of dating the 
excavation 1809 instead of 1807). 


In a mound covering an acre it is not surprising that an exposure of 
some twenty-three feet of floor should have failed to find the interment 
even of “one High Priest’’; and one wonders why Hoare and 
Cunnington should have been so optimistic as to expect it. 


I have said nothing about the huge “disc barrow” within the en_ 
closure, since the MS. account adds nothing to that printed in A.W. 
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STRIP LYNCHETS AT BISHOPSTONE, 
NEAR SWINDON, WILTS, 
EXCAVATED IN 1954. 

By Peter Woop, M.A. 


The chalk scarp which overlooks the Vale of the White Horse is 
cut by a level-floored and steep-sided dry valley which runs south- 
wards up from the spring above Bishopstone village almost to the 
Ridge Way (Fig. 1). Near the head of this valley, on what is roughly 
the north-facing flank, is one of the finest flights of strip lynchets in 
Britain (national grid reference SU /244825). It consists of six main 
steps, each between 650 feet and 800 feet long, with horizontal treads 
32 feet to 48 feet wide, and with twelve-foot risers inclined at a 
gradient of about one: one and a half. 

Under the inspiration of the plea which Professor A. Austin Miller 
has recently put forward! for the scientific investigation of strip 
lynchets, the excavation of the lower steps of the Bishopstone set was 
undertaken by members of the Department of Geography, Reading 
University”. Strip lynchets, not least these at Bishopstone, have 
evoked considerable conjecture about their mode and date of formation, 
and (assuming them to have been of human devising) about their 
purpose. It was felt from the outset of the excavation, nevertheless, 
that little was precisely known about the early history of these features, 
for few have been explored archaeologically3. This feeling of uncer- 
tainty is still well-sustained, particularly as the excavation treated here 
was no more than an initial examination, though one which has 
indicated the great interest of the facts awaiting disclosure by an in- 
tensive study of British strip lynchets. 

The section (Fig. 2) which was opened across the three lower risers 
and their two included treads revealed, apart from features of archaco- 
logical significance, the geological nature of the undisturbed chalk 


1“ The Mapping of Strip Lynchets ’’; Advancement of Science, 43, 1954, 277. 


2 Apart from thanking my collaborators in this Department for their help, I 
wish to record my debt to Mr. R. Wilson of Bishopstone, not only for his permission 
to excavate, but also for his very great assistance in many other ways; and to 
Mr. W. A. Smallcombe for the loan of equipment from Reading Museum. 

8 Excavated examples occur at Twyford Down, Hants. (J. D. M. Stuart and 
J. M. Birkbeck: Procs. Hants. F.C. and Arch. S., 13, 1937-8, 188); at East 
Garston, Berks. (H. J. E. Peake and J. M. Birkbeck: Trans. Newbury District F.C., 
7, 1934, 6); at Blewburton, Berks. (A. E. P. Collins: Berks. Arch. Fn., 53, 1952-3, 
31-2); and at Housesteads, Northumberland (E. Birley and J. EouhMots Arch. 
Aeliana; IV S.,.9, 1932, 225-6; and 11, 1934, 186). 
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hillside, so important in view of the suggestion that strip lynchets may 
sometimes have been formed by quarrying for building stone. The 
discovery in situ of a fossil ammonite Acanthoceras rhotomagenset showed 
the site to be founded on the middle part of the Lower Chalk?. The 
bedrock is mainly hard blocky chalk, on the surface of which is chalk 
rubble, probably produced by natural weathering. The hard beds are 
interleaved with narrow bands of much softer chalk; while at the base 
of the southern riser the bedrock is covered by a layer of soft, gritty 
chalk which may well be the result of rain-wash. Where the original 
surface of the valley side has not been disturbed by the process of 
lynchet-formation it rises quite steadily at a gradient of 1:5. 

On this original surface, soil has accumulated to form the shoulder 
of each riser (the positive lynchet). Each is formed of homogeneous 
material four to five feet thick at the lip of the tread. The northern 
and central positive lynchets are composed of identical light brown soil 
containing small chalk pebbles, on which a topsoil nine inches thick 
has developed. The southern one is an accumulation of rather darker 
material, with a topsoil varying considerably in depth, mainly because 
of disturbance by rabbit burrowing. 

At the back of each tread the original surface of the valley side is 
broken where the bedrock has been removed to leave a negative lyn- 
chet. It is noteworthy in the case of the northern riser and tread that 
what was removed in forming the negative lynchet almost exactly 
equals in section what was accumulated to form the positive. The 
inference would doubtless be that the positive lynchet was constructed 
of material moved downhill; but if this interpretation is correct here 
it does not fit the facts elsewhere, for the central riser represents an 
even greater accumulation while the negative lynchet above it is 
quite insignificant. 

Two further points of interest are contained within the section. In 
the first place, there is, with one striking exception, no trace of the 
humus layer which covered the pre-lynchet valley side. Before soil 
began to accumulate as positive lynchets the humus layer was by some 
means destroyed, except at the base of the southern riser. Here two 
horizons overlie the rain-wash. The lower, black layer was impreg- 
nated throughout by charcoal, and represents perhaps a man-made 

1 My thanks are due to Dr. F. Hodson, Reading University, and Dr. L. .F. 
Spath, British Museum of Natural History, for the precise identification of this fossil. 

2 This part of the Lower Chalk certainly contains beds of stone quite suitable 


ror constructional purposes, e.g. the local equivalent of the Totternhoe stone 
(A. J. Jukes-Browne: The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain; Vol. 11, London, 1903, 15). 
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stratum of some sort (possibly of lifted turfs), rather than an abnormally 
thick undisturbed turf-line. The superior, dark brown layer has 
perhaps resulted from a mixing of medium brown soil from above and 
black material from below. On the other hand, an analysis! of samples 
from these layers has suggested that the dark brown layer may, in fact, 
be the remains of an old surface continuously covered by vegetation. 
In any case, further excavating at this spot is obviously desirable before 
any real inferences can be supported. 

In the second place, at the foot of the central riser there are indications 
of an extended cutting into the solid chalk. The cutting seems to have 
been partly refilled with chalk blocks, which thereafter crumbled into 
a very loosely compacted matrix containing partly-disintegrated chalk 
blocks. This disturbance could as well date from pre-lynchet times as 
from the period of lynchet-formation, and refilling of this kind was 
not elsewhere observed; but it is most significant for future work at 
Bishopstone that the excavated terraces differ so fundamentally from 
one another in their sub-surface structure. 


FINDS 


1. Three pieces of pottery of identical ware from the base of the 
medium brown accumulation forming the southern riser, three 
inches above the dark brown layer. Two of these fragments were 
minute but the third was large enough to be identified as charac- 
teristic of the Az phase of the Early Iron Age of southern Britain, 
dating from about the third century B.C.? 


2. A number of specimens of assorted debris scattered across the 
southern tread in the light brown layer, and including (besides an 
iron nail and pieces of a modern glass bottle, of a red tile and of coal) 
seven sherds of seventeenth or eighteenth century A.D. ware,? and 
fragments of sheep bones.4 


3. At the back of the northern tread, immediately beneath the 
topsoil, a slab of chalk rubble eight inches long, whose upper surface 


1 Dr. G. W. Dimbleby was kind enough to conduct this analysis at the Imperial 
Forestry Institute, Oxford. 

2 Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Mr. L. V. Grinsell, during a visit to the site, placed 
this sherd in the pre-Belgic Iron Age. Professor C. F. C. Hawkes, to whom it was 
subsequently submitted for examination, was so very kind as to make a detailed 
report which incorporated a thorough identification. ‘The sherd is at present 
displayed in the Department of Geography, Reading University. 

3 Identified by Mr. J. G. Hurst. 

4 "These bones were examined by Dr. K. H. Mann and Mr. G. Williams, 
Reading University. 
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was cut by half a dozen sub-parallel, triangular grooves, each about 
half an inch deep. 
CONCLUSIONS 

This small-scale investigation of the Bishopstone strip lynchets has. 
revealed the certainty of their human origin, while the detail of the 
section undeniably militates against the suggestion that primarily they 
represent a chalk quarry. The conclusion seems unassailable that the 
bulk of the material was moved, probably down-slope, to form terraces, 
presumably for cultivation; and though the valley side here is north- 
facing, the lynchet treads receive direct sunlight throughout the day in 
September. Moreover the incised chalk slab from the northern tread 
may possibly have been grooved in cultivating operations, though 
nothing comparable was discovered elsewhere at this site.1 

The dimensions of the individual treads, roughly a furlong in length 
and half a chain in width, seem to point to the existence of a field 
system of half-acre strips. The view that the strip system was in its 
origins associated with the Anglo-Saxon occupation of lowland 
Britain has been disputed for a number of specific cases;? but definite 
evidence of the date of the Bishopstone strip lynchets has yet to be 
unearthed. The few finds lay in unsealed horizons, and the dated 
Early Iron Age potsherd may only long after burial in the soil have 
been incorporated into the growing terrace.3 

In the matter of mode of construction, it seems possible that the 
lowest (northern) lynchet was formed first, and that the covering of 
the northern negative lynchet by the light brown layer was not due 
entirely to soil creep from an absolutely contemporary central riser. 
If this is so, it may very well have a bearing on the question of whether 
intentional terracing or downhill soil creep resulting solely from 
ploughing along the line of the lynchets was the chief agent in their 
formation; but at present it is not possible to be in any way certain 
about how they were constructed.4 


1 Cf. G. Bersu: ‘‘ Excavations at Little Woodbury, Wilts ’’; Procs. Prehist. Soc., 
6, 1940, 33 and Plate VII, 7 (f.p. 65). 

* Supposed Roman strips are known from the Fenlands (C. W. Phillips, in 
Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond, ed. W. G. Grimes; London, 1951, 
267), and from Housesteads (loc. cit. sup.). The Twyford Downs strip lynchet was 
thought to be Belgic in date (loc. cit. sup.). 

8 Professor Hawkes points out that its relatively unabraded condition indicates 
that it was buried quite soon after manufacture. 

4 It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge the help which I have received in 
discussing the archaeological aspects of this problem with Mr. H. J. Case, Mr. 
N. Thomas and Mr. H. C. Bowen; and the kindness of Mr. Bowen in reinforcing 
my knowledge of the literature concerned with British strip lynchets. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 
FIELD MEETINGS AND LECTURES, 1954 
Report by the Hon. Meetings Secretary, BEATRICE GILLAM. 


In March, 1954 the Section joined the Salisbury and District Field 
Club for a lecture entitled “‘ Autumn Bird Migration in S.W. France,” 
given by Mr Richard Burton of the British Trust for Ornithology. 

Of the twenty-two field meetings held, five were botanical, six 
ornithological, two entomological and nine were of general interest. 

Three winter ornithological meetings provided opportunities for 
seeing golden plover at Zeals; a variety of species of duck at Blagdon 
Reservoir, under the expert guidance of Mr. Bernard King; and 
thirty-one species of birds at Longleat and Shearwater. In May 
redstarts were seen in Savernake Forest and the last of the Corn 
Bunting Inquiry meetings was held in the S.W. of the county. A new 
inquiry into the migration of passerines along the chalk escarpment 
was begun this year. 

Several of the botanical and general meetings were spoilt by rain 
and one had to be abandoned; the cold, wet summer led to discoveries 
of many plants in flower out of season. Two ecological meetings were 
of special interest. We were fortunate in having Dr. Hope-Simpson 
of Bristol University to explain some of the occurrences in the chalk 
flora along part of the Salisbury Way, and Mr. W. Goldstraw showed 
something of the behaviour of the lower plant orders in a wood with a 
northerly aspect. 

Pond-dipping, the spread of myxomatosis, a visit to the R.A.F. 
police dogs at Netheravon, larvae-beating and moth-trapping were 
among other interests included in the year’s programme. 

The Annual General Meeting was held at Warminster on July roth. 
Reports were given by the Officers and were followed by Mrs. D. 
Peall’s statement on the Inquiry into the status of the Corn Bunting 
in Wiltshire. The Chairman, Mr. C. Rice, drew special attention to the 
important work done for Nature Conservancy by Mr. J. D. Grose and 
by Mr. J. Halliday and the Marlborough College Natural History 
Society. He again appealed for help with the work being done in the 
Natural History Room at the Museum and for more reports from 
members about common birds, insects, beasts and reptiles. 

The Section is most grateful to all who have been leaders of its 
meetings. 

VOU. -LVi—CCH B 
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THE WEATHER OF 1954 


Most of us remember a year’s weather by two things only, the 
fineness of the summer and the hardness of the winter; and even these 
criteria tend to simplify themselves as sunburn and icy roads or burst 
pipes. In practice these emotional yardsticks are more valuable than a 
mountain of statistics, and it is a meteorological truism that figures by 
themselves are an uncertain guide to a years pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness. We naturally consider weather as it affects our routine 
(and only in one year in twenty does a farmer get all the weather he 
wants at the right times). | 

1954 is a good example of such views. It was a poor year, but 
several other poor years have shewn figures deviating more dramatically 
from the means. The mean annual temperature and sunshine were 
normal: rainfall about 11°/ in excess. The year will be chiefly re- 
membered by the poverty of the months of May, June, July and 
August, which were all “ on the wrong side’ for temperature, rainfall 
and sunshine. The Mediterranean summer anticyclone was too feeble 
to extend northwards over the continent, and depressions and dismal 
fronts passed over us continually. There was more wind than usual: 
only three days could be described as hot: such thunder as occurred 
was dreary and irresolute. The forecasters had a difficult task, and did 
it well. 

In a generalised note such as this we may dispense with figures. 
A plus sign equals “ better ’’ than normally: a minus sign “ worse” 
than normally. 


Te sR28S 

Jan. =... — + + Cold, dry and sunny with skating in many places at 
the end. 

Feb. .. — — + Cold and wet generally 

March... + — — Normal 

April — + + A beautiful month: East winds kept the temperature 
low 

May .. — — — Generally dull, cold and wet 

(cle S Bye a= 53 a 

July 2. — — — s a) 

Jha De 99 eset eh - oe 

Sept. + A little better, and saved most of the harvest 


Octo ke SE a A little better than normally, and fewer frosts . 
Nov... +). | Warm, and. dull 

Dec. + + — A mild close to the year. 

REGINALD JENNINGS (Marlborough) 
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WILTSHIRE BIRD NOTES FOR 1954. 
Recorders: RutTH G. BARNES, M.B.O.U., and Guy Pzirson 


It is a remarkable year when these Notes add two birds to the County 
List. In December a drake Red-crested Pochard visited Braydon Pond: 
but of course it might have been an escape from captivity. In February 
a Bewick’s Swan was seen at Fonthill Lake, apparently a sick straggler 
from the eight previously reported there. 


Wiltshire may have been visited by a Night Heron: Smith’s Birds 
of Wiltshire mentions one “‘many years ago’ and there seem to be no 
later records of it. Any county might be proud of a prolonged visit 
from an Osprey and we may now disclose that in 1951 we had that 
honour. Considerable rarities for Wiltshire are a Grey Phalarope, a 
Raven and a Firecrest. 


Now that the few waters in Wiltshire are watched regularly records 
such as breeding Teal, breeding Tufted Duck, visiting Goldeneye and 
Goosander no longer seem as unusual as they would have done a few 
years ago, but why did a Sheld-duck spend a month on a pond in a 
garden? Canada Geese may visit Wiltshire more frequently in future 
as they are now established just over the border in Berkshire. 


The greater number of observers who report regularly has also 
meant an increase in the number of records of waders visiting the 
streams, gravelpits and, in the case of Oystercatchers, the highways (!) 
of the county, yet the records of the Greenshank remain few. Can it be 
that Greenshanks really are rare visitors to Wiltshire and not merely 
overlooked as has often been suggested? 


CONTRIBUTORS 

G. Atchison .. oe G.A. Mrs. Forbes .. a: E.V.F. 
Eee. bares Ae EC.B: Miss M. C. Foster .- M.C.F. 
Mrs. Barnes .. - R.G.B. De We, Erees o:: ze DAWA 
G. L. Boyle ee G.L.B. CiFloyd  ~.. zs CE: 
Miss M. Butterwort M.B. Mrs. Gandy .. i LG 
W. A. Chaplin ae WAL. Miss B. Gillam = B.G. 
G. W. Collett on GAC. Major R. K. Henderson R.K.H. 
Major W.M. Congreve W.M.C. Dir Ae Hoy: “ 1.A-H. 
By. Cruse >: oe E.J.C: Be. Jones < Ne Bey 
fie WJ; (Cuss oe EEE: John ‘Lucas ©. : eh JL. 
C. A. Cutforth a CAC. Miss M. Luckham .. M.L. 
Dauntsey’s School .. DS: Marlborough College 

Mrs. Farquharson... P.RGF. Nat. Hist. Society M.C. 
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Owen Meyrick “i O.M. Mrs. Seccombe Hett C.S-H. 
Mrs. Newton Dunn .. D.N.D. Amold Smith de INS 
Squadron Leader R. J. Spencer Be RJ.S. 
N. W. Orr N.W.O. Col. J.K. Stanford .. KGS; 
By. Patrick os H.J.P. Pie Stead i P'S: 
NMirsi-Bealliiiys: a D2. Major P. Hu. Straghang) PELs, 
Gol Cer, Perkins) (7.7 (Glee B. M. Stratton ao BMS. 
GC. MR. Pitman § {7 CMR: Miss Thouless oe Ma, 
R.A Poulding’ ><; ROPE Miss Usher .. a WE 
Countessof Radnor .. ERY G. L. Webber Gi 
ReAVEL | GeStation, Ralph Whitlock .. R.W. 
Compton Bassett RAF. Brigadier H. Willan .. H.W. 
Cynl Rice | 2. is CRY Miss.E.M. Wright .. E.M.W. 
Peter Roberts aH PR. 


5. GREAT CRESTED GREBE. Three pairs at Coate Water (C.R.), at Braydon Pond 
(R.G.B.), at Shearwater (B.G.) and at Longleat Lake (R.A.F.). Single pairs at 
Corsham Lake (C.R.), Tockenham reservoir (R.A.F.), Fonthill Lake and 
Stourton (B.MS.) 


28. CORMORANT. At Salisbury gravel pits three birds seen on Jan. roth and two 
on Dec. 11th, 15th, and 26th (C.M.R.P.). An immature bird at Erlestoke 
during October (D.S.). 


30. HERON. The National Census of Heronries showed a total of c. 50 occupied 
nests in four Wiltshire heronries, as compared with 55-60 nests in seven 
heronries in the census of 1928. The three heronries which have become 
extinct since 1928 were at Fonthill, Longleat and Somerham Brook. 


At Bradford Wood there were fourteen occupied nests in medium-sized 
oaks. With the exception of the grove containing the nests, the wood has been 
felled and replanted with conifers (R.J.S.). At Bowood there were seventeen 
occupied nests, eight of which were on the island and eight at the water’s edge. 
All these were in elms, the remaining one, about 200 yards away, in an oak 
(G.L.B.). At the Savernake Forest heronry there were seven occupied nests in 
two oaks and two beeches (N.W.O.). At the Hurdcott House heronry there 
were twelve occupied nests in stunted trees, some dead and some dying, on the 
island in the lake (C.F.P.). 

[36. NIGHT HERON. Probably one of this species was seen over the Avon at 
Longford on May 3rd. It circled over the observer’s head for some time and 
appeared to be a small, squat heron with retracted neck and long beak. The 
legs stretched only a short way beyond the tail. It showed white underneath 
and a greenish grey back. Mrs. Ellison of Bodenham and a friend had also 
disturbed a very small heron the evening before on the opposite bank of the 
river (I.R.).] 

45, 46, 50, 56, 57. Winter records of Mallard, Teal, Wigeon, Tufted Duck and 
Pochard are filed in the hope that, after some years, it may be possible to build 
up from them a composite picture of the winter duck population of the county. 
46. TEAL. A pair bred at Bowood and eleven young were seen; these were 
reduced to five later (E.J.C.). 
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53. SHOVELER. Two pairs seen on Clarendon Lake (M.L.). Two birds at 
Shearwater, Jan. 26th (M.B.), and at Fonthill Lake, Feb. 14th (G.L.B.). A single 
bird at Longleat Lake, Feb. 15th (M.B.). 


$4. RED-CRESTED POCHARD. A drake, in a party of Pochard, was watched for 
half-an-hour, sometimes at twenty yards distance, on Braydon Pond, following 
stormy weather, on Dec. 3rd. This appears to be the first record for the county, 
but the bird may have been an escape (R.G.B.). 


56. TUFTED Duck. A female with seven young was seen on the R. Kennet on 
June roth, July 13th and Aug. 23rd (1.G.). A bird with five young, July 31st 
(M.C.F.). 

60. GOLDEN-EYE. An immature bird at Corsham Lake Dec. 24th—30th 
(C.R.). One at Salisbury gravel pits, Nov. 24th (C.M.R.P.). A drake on 
Cheverell brickworks, Feb. 14th and 15th and on Market Lavington brick- 
works, Feb. 16th (D.S.). 


70. GOOSANDER. A brown-headed bird on Corsham Lake, Nov. 28th (C.R.). 
73. SHELD-DuUCK. A single bird, reported by Mrs. Haines, remained on a pond 
in her garden near Calne from early February to Mar. 4th. It was also watched 
by E.M.T. 

75, 82. GREY GEESE. Thirteen seen flying N.W. over Beanacre, Jan. Ist (R.J.S.). 
Two flying low over Coate Water, Jan. 14th, were seen to have dark heads and 
necks, and were thought by three observers to be Pink-feet (M.C.F.). On 
Jan. 17th c.80 were seen over Barford St. Martin (J.L.), a large skein over 
Clarendon (C.R.M.P.) and fifty flew N.W. just before sunset over Limpley 
Stoke (R.J.S.). 


82. CANADA GOOSE. Four geese seen flying near Swindon, Feb. 14th, were 
almost certainly Canada Geese (G.L.W.). 

_ 86. BEWICK’S SWAN. One was watched from close range on Fonthill Lake, 
Feb. 14th. It was first seen asleep on the bank but later swam and gave the 
impression of being a sick bird. It did not hold its neck upright and there were 
signs of staining on its breast feathers. Mr. Verner of Tisbury reported that 
there had been eight Bewicks on the lake a few days earlier (G.L.B.). This 
would seem to be the first record for the county. 

QI. BUZZARD. Seven nests were reported by M.B., R.A.F., G.L.B., N.W.O., 
E.J.C. and M.C. One of these nests was seen to contain four young and another 
three. One nest, with four eggs, was deserted. At least another four pairs were 
seen during the breeding season. 

102. MONTAGU’S HARRIER. In one area a male bird was seen on July 29th by 
P.J.S. and Aug. roth by G.L.B., N.W.O., R.G.B. 


103. OSPREY. One of this species stayed at Fonthill Lake from early June until 
the end of July, 1951, when it was seen by several observers, including Major 
Morrison. At the time a drawing was made of the bird by Captain Payne of 
Tisbury. In accordance with Major Morrison’s praiseworthy wish, we did 
not disclose this record earlier, in case the bird should return. 


104. HOBBY. Earliest date, May 16th, when a pair were seen (C.R.). In another 
district a nest was found in a Scots Pine, July 18th, and the pair seen on several 
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later days (P.J.S.); two birds were seen near the nest, Aug. toth (B.G.L., 
N.W.O., R.G.B.), and on Aug. 22nd, when one of them was seen to be a 
juvenile (G.L.B.). A pair seen July 30th; and another pair Aug. 16th, which 
from their anxiety appeared to have young (N.W.O.) A gamekeeper reported 
a nest which was robbed by a notorious collector (J.K.S.). Yet another pair was 
watched chasing swallows, July 6th (G.L.B.). Last observed Sept. roth 
(C.M.R.P.). One ringed as young in Wiltshire, 17.7.53, was recovered on 
13.9.53 at Espinho, Portugal 41°0’ N., 8° 40’ W. cf. British Birds, Vol. XLVIL, 
p- 378. 

105. PEREGRINE. One seen in pursuit of a Wood Pigeon near Toot Hill, Feb. 
27th (G.L.W.); and one near Imber, Aug. 16th (N.W.O.). One reported by 
Mr. Durras as frequenting Lord’s Hill in late December (M.B.). 


107. MERLIN. One seen in Marlborough district, Feb. 24th (M.C.), and one near 
Imber, June 6th and Aug. 16th (N.W.O.). 

I15. RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. Noted at Thickwood (G.A.), All Cannings and 
Heddington (R_J.S.), Keevil aerodrome (G.L.B.), Grafton (R.K.H.), Melksham 
Forest (G.W.C.), and Clarendon (C.M.R.P.). 

II7. QuaIL. Two birds heard and seen, June 2nd, on Hackpen Hill; one of 
these, when put up, gave the “wet-my-lips’”’ call in flight. At least twenty 
calling from June 8th onwards in cornfields by the Ridgeway between Overton 
and Totterdown. Over thirty on Downs south of Beckhampton and two-three 
near Fyfield Hill (N.W.O.). One heard in a cornfield near Pertwood, June 
26th (R.J.S.). 

120. WATER RAIL. Birds seen in winter at Salisbury gravel pits (C.M.RP., 
M.K.L.), near Manton (M.C.), at Corsham Lake (C.R.), Chippenham (E.M.T.), 
Sherrington (E.V. F.), Bemerton (D.N.D.), and Wilton Water (H.W.C.). At 
Coate Water in October (M.C.F.). One heard “sharming” at Braydon Pond, 
May ai1st (N.W.O.). Young were seen at Rodbourne sewage farm (G.L.W.) 


125. CORNCRAKE. One in first year plumage found dead in a public park in 
Chippenham, Jan. 18th. The skin is now in Devizes Museum (C.R.). Single 
birds heard near Avebury (E.J.C.) and Porton, July 8th (C.M.R.P.). Two 
seen and heard during the first week of August near Oare by Mr. R. Bull 
(R.K.H.). Last noted Aug. 13th (C.A.C.). 

I3I. OYSTERCATCHER. A single bird seen on the main road at Pepperbox Hill, 
Mar. 12th (M.K.L), and one collided with a car near Barford St. Martin, Mar. 
16th (W.A.C.). 

134. RINGED PLOVER. One, observed for an hour or two on Rodbourne sewage 
farm, April 16th, finally flew off in an easterly direction. Distinctive wing bar 
seen (G.L.W.). 

I40. GOLDEN PLOVER. On Zeals aerodrome c.200 were seen on Jan. 9th and 
200-300, Dec. 27th (P.H.L.S., M.B.). A flock of fifty-seventy remained on 
Lyneham airfield from January to March (N.W.O.). Small flocks remained: on 
ploughed fields near Compton Bassett until late March when a flock of c.200 
was seen departing eastward (R.A.F.). In autumn, a very large flock with a 
large number of Lapwing near Old Sarum, Nov. 15th (M.C.F.); c.180 near 
Yatesbury, Dec. 15th and 19th (D.A.H.). 
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145. SNIPE. Drumming first heard, Mar. 21st, near West Amesbury and display 
continued over observer’s garden throughout April and May (J.K.S.). Two 
birds drumming near Littlecote, June 3rd (B.G.). Breeding confirmed in 
Plaitford Common area (H. WJ.C.). 


147. JACK SNIPE. At Rodbourne sewage farm a single bird remained from Jan. 
3rd to Mar. 21st. One seen again Nov. 7th and Dec. 27th, and two birds, Nov. 
14th (G.L.W.). 


148. woopcock. Mr. H. L. Sims reported four nests in one copse of 
Savernake Forest (R.K.H.). A nest was also found by a gamekeeper near 
Farley (W.M.C.). 


150. CURLEW. For notes on this species see page 30. 


156. GREEN SANDPIPER. Single birds were seen at Salisbury gravel pits, Jan. 4th 
(C.M.R.P.) and at Longford, Jan. 16th (M.L.). One bird remained at Rod- 
bourne sewage farm from the previous autumn until early February (G.L.W.). 
Birds seen in spring at Lacock gravel pits, Apr. 23rd (G.L.B.), near Chippenham, 
Apr. 25th (P.R.), and near Whaddon, May 6th (R.J.S.). Up to three birds at 
Christian Malford eravel pits from July 12th to Aug. 26th (R.G.B.), and four 
at Lacock pits, Aug. roth (G.L.B.). At Rodbourne gravel pits birds were always 
present from July 7th to Dec. 5th. The highest number was eight (five of which 
appeared to be a family party) on Aug. 8th (G.L.W.). One bird at Littlecote, 
Nov. 6th (N.W.O.) and one bird by the Avon near Hants border, Nov. 28th 
(J.K.S.). 


159. COMMON SANDPIPER. First seen, Apr. 21st, Lacock gravel pits (G.L.B.), 
and several records up to mid-May. Many reports of birds during May by the 
Avon, near Durrington and Netheravon, where Brigadier Lipscomb saw four 
on May 22nd (J.K.S.) and there were possibly two pairs by the Bristol Avon 
near Melksham (R.J.S.), but no evidence of breeding in either locality. Several 
records during autumn movement, from July 4th, Rodbourne sewage farm 
(G.L.W.) until Sept. 19th, Salisbury Avon (C.M.R.P.). 


I61I. REDSHANK. First seen in spring on Mar. 31st at Christian Malford where 
a pair later nested (R.G.B., E.C.B.). Nests and/or young also found at Littlecote 
(B.G.), near Fyfteld (G.L.B.), by the Bristol Avon near Melksham (R.J.S.) and 
at Bowerchalke (J.K.S.). Last seen Aug. 2nd at Rodbourne sewage farm 
(G.L.W.). 


165. GREENSHANK. A single bird ser feeding with Green Sandpipers at Rod- 
bourne sewage farm, Aug. 18th (G.L.W.). 


178. DUNLIN. Two birds at Rodbourne sewage farm, Oct. 9th and roth 
(G.L.W.). 

187. GREY PHALAROPE. On November ist Mr. Peter Collett reported that a 
strange bird, which he had identified as a Phalarope, was swimming on the 
pond in the yard of Tockenham Court farm, Wootton Bassett. It had arrived 
there on October 28th. It was seen on Nov. 1st by R.G.B. and on Nov. and 
by C.R.,G.L.B., G.W.C. and N.W.O., who all identified it as a Grey Phala- 
rope in winter plumage. The pond was adjoining the farmhouse and cow sheds 
and was occupied by geese and Muscovy Ducks amongst which the small bird 
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swam unconcernedly. It fed incessantly, dabbling quickly and lightly at the 
surface of the water. It was seen to spin once or twice on Nov. 1st by R.G.B. 
It was still present at dusk on Nov. 3rd but had gone by the following morning. 
This species does not appear to have been recorded in Wiltshire since 1936. _ 


189. STONE CURLEW. First seen on March 16th (C.M.R.P.). A pair attempted 
to nest but their eggs were destroyed by ploughing, Apr. 24th. The following 
day the female was seen repeatedly “false brooding’”’, with the male standing 
beside her. Two other pairs may also have lost their eggs through the rolling 
of corn, Apr. 29th (J.K.S.). A pair was seen “ false brooding” on May 16th, 
and display seen on May 19th. The male ran rapidly towards where the 
female was sitting and she rose to meet him. Both birds then walked side by 
side, the male slightly in front. They were “false feeding” and the male was 
rapidly contracting and expanding the cloaca (cf. Spencer on the Lapwing). 
Suddenly both stopped, swung round and faced each other with necks arched 
and bills pointing downwards. They held this position for several seconds and 
then resumed feeding (G.L.B.). On May 29th R.J.S. found a nest and eggs, 
which hatched June r9th-20th. Last birds seen in autumn, Nov. 13th (J.K.S.). 


198. GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULL. One at Longford, Jan. 1oth and Nov. 
21st (M.L.). By the Avon at Seagry two birds were seen, Mar. 28th and May 
30th, and single birds, Apr. 17th, May 22nd and Aug. 26th (R.G.B.). Single. 
birds were also seen at Salisbury gravel pits, Oct. 16th (C.M.R.P.) and near 
the By Brook, Nov. 28th (G.A.) 


199. LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. Small numbers, under ten, seen in various 
localities throughout the county in every month of the year except February. 
Winter records are: Salisbury gravel pits, Jan. 3rd (C.M.R.P.), Avebury, Jan. 
25th (R.A.F.), Coate Water, Dec. 18th (B.G.), Semington, Dec. 20th (G.L.B.), 
and Rodbourne sewage farm, Dec. 26th (G.L.W.). Two dark adults, seen on 
Rodbourne sewage farm, Mar. 14th and Apr. 30th, were probably of the 
Scandinavian race (G.L.W.), and one, in a flock of c.85 birds of this species 
near Semington, November 27th (G.L.B.). 


200. HERRING GULL. One near Marlborough, May sth (M.C.), seven near 
Chippenham, June ist, 3rd (P.R.), and one at Longleat, Oct. 13th (R.H.P.) 
201. COMMON GULL. In the Chippenham area flocks were seen, of c.200, Mar. 
14th, c.120, Aug. 16th and several hundred, Nov. 28th (C.R.). Between April 
25th and 20th several flocks were seen near the Dorset border and a very large 
flock in adult plumage near Druid’s Lodge (J.K.S.). 


208. BLACK-HEADED GULL. c.100 adults on watercress beds at Bowerchalke, 
June 27th. Immature birds noticeable in early August on Salisbury Plain 
(J-K.S.). An increase noted in recent years at Corsham Lake in winter, ninety 
birds present on Dec. 29th (C.R.). 


212. BLACK TERN. On May 27th about twenty were seen to arrive over the 
Southampton road gravel pits at Salisbury where the observer and two friends 
were fishing. After a few minutes all but two of the birds left in a southerly 
direction. These two remained for seven hours feeding over the pond close to 


the fishermen (H.J.P.). 
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217/218. TERN, COMMON or ARCTIC. On May and three were seen over the Avon 
at Seagry (R.G.B.) and one at Wilton Water (H.W-J.C.). Two seen at Lacock 
gravel pits May 3rd—4th, one remaining there until May 9th (G.L.B., C.R.). 
A single bird over the Avon at Staverton, May 6th (G.L.B.). 


235. TURTLE DOVE. First noted on Apr. 28th, Lake (J.K.S.), May 1st, Clarendon 
(M.L.). Last seen, Aug. 1st, Charlton (M.L.), Aug. 24th, Lacock (C.R.). 


237. CUCKOO. First heard on Apr. 6th, Calne (G.L.B.), Apr. 19th, Bodenham 
(M.L.), and Seagry (R.G.B.) Last seen Aug. 13th, West Amesbury (J.K.S.); 
August 27th, Chippenham (G. W.C.), Sept. roth, Rodbourne S.F. (G.L.W.). 


241. BARN OWL. One found dead near Chippenham, in very cold weather, 
Jan. 30th, had apparently died of starvation. Another, from Bishops Canning, 
Feb. 9th, was sent to Cambridge for examination and found to have died of 
phosphorus poisoning (C.R..). 

248. LONG-EARED OWL. One heard at Sandridge in February, but breeding not 
proved (E.J.C.). Seen in Marlborough area, May 27th (M.C.). Heard on 
several occasions near Compton Bassett in March and April and “barking” call 
heard in Spye Park in July (N.W.O.). 


249. SHORT-EARED OWL. One seen at Tan Hill, Jan. 7th (C.A.C.); six hunting in 
company at Preshute, Jan. 23rd (C.S.H.). A party of five stayed in gorse near 
Beckhampton from January and four were still there, Apr. 8th (E.J.C.). Many 
birds near Lake and Woodford in late October (J.K.S.). {Also noted near 
Marlborough Oct. 23rd; near West Woods, Nov. 22nd and Codford St. Mary, 
Nov. 24th (C.A.C.). Near Beckhampton one bird was seen Dec. sth, and the 
number rose to five, Dec. 29th (D.A.H.). One at Boscombe Down aerodrome, 
Nov. 28th (D.N.D.). 


252. NIGHTJAR. First seen May 17th, when one settled on a low wall by 
Devizes—Chippenham road (E.M.W.). Eggs seen in Bruton Forest near county 
boundary, June 6th, and young birds June 29th (M.B.). Four pairs seen in Spye 
Park (N.W.O.) and Savernake Forest (M.C.). 


255. SWIFT. First seen Apr. 23rd, Semington (G.L.B.); Apr. 24th, Clarendon 
(C.M.R.P.). Last Aug. 13th, Aldbourne (M.C.F.); Aug. 22nd, Chippenham 
(G.W.C.). 


261. HOOPOE. Mr. Beames saw a bird at Lacock gravel pits on May 2nd which 
he described as about the size of a Jay, with a crested head and long curved bill. 
The colouring was sandy and the bird “waved two white flags when it fiew”’. 
He recognised a coloured illustration (G.L.B.). 

One spent nearly all day on a lawn at Arn Down, May 11th, and was seen by 
several people, including M.B. One was seen by Mr. and Mrs. Cannon feeding 
on the lawn at Druid’s Lodge in the early morning of May 20th. Both are 
familiar with the bird in India (J.K.S.). cf. The Field, 22.7.54. 


263. GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. The male bird, reported in last year’s 
Bird Notes and photographed, for British Birds, opening milk bottles at South- 
wick, returned during May, June and July. It was often accompanied by a 
female and later brought young to a bird table where they ate fat, but only the 
male attacked the bottles (P.R.). 
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271. WOODLARK. Noted in Spye Park in April (G.L.B.), and a nest found 
(E.J.C.). Also seen near Melksham (E.J.C.), near Redlynch (N.W.O.), and at 
Pepperbox Hill (G.W.C.). 


274. SWALLOW. First seen Mar. 26th, Clarendon, (C.M.R.P.); Mar. 27th, 
Farley (W.M.C.). Large parties of young birds roosting in reeds at Rodbourne 
sewage farm, Aug. 8th (G.L.W.). A complete albino, possibly the same bird, 
seen near Marlborough, Aug. 18th, Seend, Sept. oth, and Devizes, Sept. 20th, 
(C.A.C., LU. and Wiltshire News, Sept. 24th). Last seen Oct. 21st, Pickwick 
(G.LB.);; Oct: 2gth, Axford) (MCF). 


276. HOUSE MARTIN. First seen Apr. sth, Seagry (R.G.B.); Apr. roth, Box 
(G.H.). Seen collecting mud for nests at Christian Malford, Aug. 23rd, a late 
date (R.G.B.). Last seen Oct. 23rd, Clarendon (C.M.R.P.); Oct. 24th, Rod- 
bourne (G.L.W.). 


277. SAND MARTIN. First seen Mar. 25th, Marlborough (M.C.); Apr. 4th, 
Reybridge (C.R.). On a recently excavated sandy face at Christian Malford 
gravel pits a new colony of twenty-three nests was formed (R.G.B.). Last seen 
Sept. 12th, Swindon (G.L.W.); Sept. 26th, Corsham (C.R..). 


279. RAVEN. The body of a female was found in a decomposed state in the snow 
early in the year by a shepherd between Winterbourne Gunner and Clarendon. 
The bird had been shot and its skin is now in Devizes Museum (J.K.S.). 


281. HOODED crow. Two seen about Compton Bassett camp from Jan. 11th 
until the end of March. They fed with Carrion Crows and Jackdaws and were 
tame and approachable (R.A.F.). One seen near Clatford, Mar. 20th (M.C.). 


293. WILLOw Tit. Identified at Knowle Hill, Feb. 2nd (M.C.) A pair seen and 
heard in Savernake Forest, Mar. 21st and May 9th (N.W.O.). A bird heard 
calling on marshy ground in Spye Park, Apr. 11th, was probably of this species. 
(GLB). 


300. Dipper. A single bird seen on the R. Frome near Tellisford, May oth and a 
pair near Iford, Sept. 5th (A.S.). A nest with five eggs on the By Brook near 
Castle Combe, Apr. 5th, was later destroyed (E.J.C.). A single bird seen on the 
R. Wylye, May 8th (P.H.L.S.) and five nests found on the R. Nadder (C.F.P.). 


302. FIELDFARE. Last seen in spring—Apr. 28th, Marlborough (M.C.); Apr. 
29th, c.200, Stert (B.G.); May ist, c.50, Farley (W.M.C.). First in autumn— 
Oct. 17th, Littlecote (I.G.); Oct. 30th, Swindon (G.L.W.). 


304. REDWING. ~ast seen in spring—Mar. 27th, West Amesbury (J.K.S.); 
Apr. 22nd, Ramsbury (M.C.F.). First in autumn—Oct. 8th, Shaw (C.A.C.); 
Oct. 13th, Corsley (R.H.P.). 


308. BLACKBIRD. A member of the Sixth Form at St. Mary’s School, Calne, 
saw one standing on a stone in a goldfish pond with a largish goldfish crosswise 
in its beak. As she approached she saw the fish struggling and the bird let it go. 
(E.M.T,). 

311. WHEATEAR. First seen Mar. sth, Wick Down (M.C.); Mar. 17th, Claren- 
don, (C.M.R.P.). Birds were common in battle area at Imber in June (G.L.B.). 
Last seen Sept. 22nd, Calstone (R.A.F.); Oct. 28th, Colerne aerodrome (G.A.). 
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317. STONECHAT. One visited a bird table near Warminster from Jan. gth 
throughout the snow and frost (P.H.L.S.). One hen was seen in a reed-bed near 
West Amesbury, Jan. 17th, and a pair in a marsh near Lake, Mar. roth, (J.K.S.). 
One at Boscombe Down aerodrome, Nov. 28th (D.N.D.). 


318. WHINCHAT. First seen May 4th ,Lacock gravel pits (C.R.), and East 
Knoyle (B.M.S.), also two pairs on Hackpen Hill, May 15th (N.W.O.). Birds 
seen in Imber, June 12th (G.L.B.) and twenty on Aug. 16th (N.W.O.); at Lords 
Hill and during journeys across Salisbury Plain (P ERS. ). Last seen Sept. oth, 
East Knoyle (B.M.S.); Sept. 26th, Rodbourne (G.L.W.). 


320. REDSTART. First seen Apr. 24th, Lake Wood, (J.K.S.); May 3rd, Saver- 
nake (M.C.). Two pairs were seen in Spye Park, June 7th (N-W.O.), and 
another nested in a garden wall near Corsham (E.J.C.). A pair were seen near 
Longleat in May, but it is not known if they bred there (M.B.). One seen and 
another heard in hawthorn on Golden Ball Hill, July 11th (B.G.). Last seen 
Sept. 8th, Shaw (C.A.C.); Sept. 29th, Upton Scudamore (R.A.F.). 


321. BLACK REDSTART. A female on Keevil aerodrome, Jan. 24th, was watched 
for some time among the buildings, (G.L.B.). One was seen at Mildenhall 
Woodlands on Oct. 31st by the Master of Marlborough (R.K.H.). 


322. NIGHTINGALE. Notes on this species will be included in the findings of the 
Nightingale Enquiry in a later report. 


327. GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. First heard Apr. 30th, Clarendon (C.M.R.P.); 
Sandridge, May 4th (R.J.S.). Other records from Seend Cleeve (R.J.S.); 
Compton Bassett (R.A.F.); Kington St. Michael (E.J.C.); Rodbourne sewage 
farm (G.L.W.) and Mildenhall (G.L.B.). 


333. REED WARBLER. First noted May 8th, Rodbourne (G.L.W.); May 22nd, 
‘Coate Water (C.R.). 


334. MARSH WARBLER. In north Wiltshire a male was heard singing, June 
8th and the pair seen June 13th (N.W.O.). 


337. SEDGE WARBLER. First noted Apr. 23rd, Salisbury (C.M.R.P.); May 4th, 
Marlborough (M.C.). Last noted July 31st, Ramsbury (M.C.F.); Oct. 9th, 
Rodbourne sewage farm, (G.L-W.), a late date. 


343. BLACKcAP. First noted Apr. 6th, Clarendon (C.M.R.P.); Apr. oth, 
@oate(M-C-F.). ‘ 


346. GARDEN WARBLER. First noted May Ist, Farley (W.M.C.); May sth, 
Swindon (G.L.W.). Last noted Aug. 19th, Semington (G.L.B.). 


347. WHITETHROAT. First noted April 7th, Box, (C.S.H.); Apr. roth, Keevil 
(G.L.B.). Last noted Sept. 13th, Stonepit Hill, (B.G.); Oct. 9th, Rodbourne 
(G.L.W.). 

348. LESSER WHITETHROAT. First noted May 4th, East Knoyle (B.M.S.); May 
7th, Seagry (R.G.B.). Last noted August 19th, Semington (G.L.B.); Aug. 
31st, Biddestone (C.R.). 

354. WILLOW WARBLER. First noted Apr. 8th, Devizes (G.B.); Apr. roth, 
Rodbourne (G.L.W.); Coate, (M.C.F.) and Alderbury (C.M.R.P.). On Aug. 
16th more than forty Willow Warblers, thirty Whitethroats and twenty 
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Lesser Whitethroats were seen in one tree near Imber (N.W.O.). Last noted 
Sept. 26th, Box (C.S.H.); Oct. 2nd, Clarendon, (C.M.R.P.). 


356. CHIFFCHAFF. First heard Mar. 22nd, Devizes (B.G.); Mar. 24th, Rowde- 
ford (E.M.W.) and Compton Bassett (R.A.F.). Last noted Oct. roth, | 
Devizes (B.G.); Oct. 16th, Lockeridge (C.A.C.). 


357. WOOD WARBLER. First noted Apr. 28th, near Swindon (G.L.W.); Apr. 
29th, near West Amesbury (J.K.S.). A brood seen near Old Sarum, July 28th 
(P.J.S.). 

365. FIRECREST. One seen in observer’s garden at Oare, Dec. 16th at a distance 
of 12-18 feet. It was feeding at first at the bottom of a hedge of hawthorn and 
privet and later flew up into a laburnum tree. Goldcrests are constantly to be 
seen in the garden and the difference was obvious at once. This bird had a very 
distinct black and white eye-stripe and its reddish crest was more brilliant 
(DIE 

366. SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. First noted Apr. 27th, Box (C.S.H.); May 2nd, 
Lyneham (N.W.O.). Last noted August 27th, Lockeridge (C.A.C.); Aug. 31st, 
Chippenham (C.R.) and Compton Bassett (R.A.F.). 


368. PIED FLYCATCHER. A male bird observed on the drive of a house in Holt 
from a window within a few feet, May 2nd (C.F.). One seen by many observers 
near Marlborough, May 3rd (M.C.). 


376. TREE PIpIT. First seen Apr. 16th, Pepperbox Hill, (C.M.R.P.); Apr. 18th, 
Spye Park, (G.L.B.). 


381. GREY WAGTAIL. Pair reported breeding at Netheravon. Male birds seen at 
Wilsford and Lake in May (J.K.S.). Two pairs bred by a brook at Hardenhuish 
(P.R.). Noted in several places on the R. Kennet (M.C.F., B.G.). A pair at 
Fonthill Lake in June and family party by the R. Sem near Pyt House, Sept. 
23rd (B.M.S.). . 

382. YELLOW waGTaIL. First seen May 4th, Lacock gravel pits (G.L.B.); May 
tith, Swindon (G.L.W.). Noted in several localities near the Bristol Avon by 
R.J.S. and G.W.C. One or two pairs undoubtedly bred on West Amesbury 
marshes and young seen (J.K.S.). Last seen Sept. roth, Chippenham, a party of 
twelve, including three brilliant males(C.R.); Sept. roth, Rodbourne (G.L. W.). 


388. RED-BACKED SHRIKE. A pair with young seen near Ford, July sth 
(C.M.R.P.). A male seen at Lower Woodford July 26th, and Hon. A. Tryon 
reported that a pair had bred near Great Durnford in 1953 (J.K.S.). One seen 
at Marlborough, July 31st (D.W.F.). 


389. STARLING. Several birds were “anting” on the pavement in Chippenham, 
Feb. 24th. They showed great excitement in placing ants in their wing feathers 
and under their tails (G.L.B.). Four adults also seen “‘anting” in a garden at 
East Knoyle, Aug. 14th (B.M.S.). One, ringed as full grown at Chilmark on 
I§.2.53 was recovered in (presumed) breeding area on 4.6.53 at Oberneuland, . 
Bremen, Germany, cf. British Birds, Vol. XLVII, p. 391. 

391. HAWFINCH. Six birds seen near Conholt Park, Mar. 13th; nine on Mar. 
21st; and three on Apr. 18th (E.L.J.). Two birds in a garden near Whaddon, 
Aug. 20th (C.M.R.P.). 
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394. sisKIn. A flock of ten-twelve feeding on alder catkins near Clarendon, 
Mar. 1st (C.M.R.P.); another party seen at Homington, Mar. 2oth (P.R.F.). 
About ten with Goldfinches near West Lavington, Feb. sth (D.S.). 


397. REDPOLL. A few seen in mixed flock of finches near Clarendon, Jan. 1st, 
(CMRP). 


404. CROSSBILL. A few birds seen near Redlynch, Mar. 14th (C.M.R.P.). 


408. BRAMBLING. During the January-February frost a number fed with 
chaffinches at the observer’s bird table at West Amesbury (J.K.S.). Last seen in 
spring—Apr. 21st, Fosbury Camp (E.L.J.); Apr. 18th and 25th, Amesbury 
(J.K.S.). First in autumn—Oct. 15th, Kingsdown (G.L.B.); Nov. 6th, Alton 
Priors (M.B.). 


410. CORN BUNTING. For notes on this species see findings of the Corn Bunting 
Enquiry in a later issue. 


415. CIRL BUNTING. A male seen frequently from January to March, Dauntsey 
Hill (N.W.O.). Singing near Pitton, Feb. 21st (R.W.) and near Bodenham in 
April (M.L.). A pair seen at Clarendon, Feb. 26th (C.M.R.P.) and a male in 
Salisbury, Mar. 16th (M.L.). A party of five with Yellow Buntings were seen 
in a sandpit near Compton Bassett, Mar. 17th (R.A.F.), and one bird with 
Yellow Buntings on Amesbury Marshes, Mar. 18th (J.K.S.). Near Netheravon 
a pair and a male were seen, May 19th (B.G.). A pair returned to a Ramsbury 
garden, Apr. 22nd, and were often seen, but nest not found (O.M.). 


421. REED BUNTING. This bird feeds on stubbles in winter on Salisbury Plain, 
a long way from water. Three in full plumage were feeding in clover, Mar. 
27th (J.K.S.). A flock of 150-200 birds were seen at Rodbourne sewage farm, 
Sept. 25th-26th (G.L.W.). 


425. TREE SPARROW. Four nests found near Great Somerford and two near 
Chippenham (E.J.C.). A pair reared two broods in observer’s garden at Seagry 
(R.G.B.). Also seen near Marlborough, July 2nd (M.C.). 


Check-list numbers of those species which, though not mentioned in these notes, 
were recorded in 1954: 9, 45, 50, 57, 84, 93, II, 116, 118, 127, 133, 232, 234, 
DAG! 247s) 256,202, 204, 272; 280;)282, 283, 284, 286, 288,.289,-290, 292, 294, 
296, 298, 299, 301, 303, 325, 364, 371, 373, 380, 392, 393, 395, 401, 407, 409, 424. 
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THE COMMON CURLEW AS A WILTSHIRE BREEDING 
BIRD 


by 
Er. Cot. J:. K. STANFORD, -O.B.E.,- M.C., M.B.O.UE 


The history of the Common Curlew (Numenius arquata L.) as a 
breeding bird in Wiltshire over the last eighty-four years is a remark- 
able instance of how doubtful records can survive for years, and of 
how little we know exactly of the status of even large and conspicuous 


birds. 


In 1870 Mr. (later Sir Everard) im Thurn, in Birds of Marlborough, 
gave an instance of a nest on the Aldbourne Downs, a record promptly 
discredited by his reviewer in the Zoologist. In 1876 he gave a little 
more, though still insufficient, evidence in the Report of the Marlborough 
College N.H. Society, about this nest, which the Zoologist again dis- 
believed. In 1877 the Rev. A. P. Morres wrote positively (Zool. 1877, 
p- 106) that the Curlew bred regularly on the downs within seven 
miles of Salisbury. This probably accounted for a rather vague state- 
ment by Howard Saunders in the fourth edition of Yarrell (II., p. 501). 
In 1887 the Rev. A. C. Smith (Birds of Wiltshire, p.412) remarked that 
various people “assure me they used to breed regularly in certain 
districts on the Downs. Possibly they may do so still.” He referred to 
the above three writers and admitted he had “no positive proof.” 


In 1883 Morres recanted his previous assertion and wrote in our 
Magazine (Vol. XXI p. 223): “I have often been told that these 
birds bred on the Downs, and was promised some eggs, but when they 
were sent they turned out to be Stone-Curlew’s, as I had all along 
suspected to be the case.” (This was in despite of his very positive 
assertion in 1877). 


In Howard Saunders’ Manual (2nd ed. p. 127) the original statement 
was repeated and was copied widely up to 1916, when Mr. G. Bathurst 
Hony, who did much painstaking work on Wiltshire birds, expressed 
grave doubts about the above records,in British Birds (Vol. X, p. 44-45). 


One day after this was published, on 2nd July, 1916, Mr. Hony 
had to eat his own words! He heard a pair of Curlews calling and 
felt sure they had young, about a mile from Tidworth. On the 4th 
July a further search revealed one young bird about a week old, which 
was killed by his dog. Mr. Hony remarks that this was on “ typical 
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downland.” Presumably it has long since vanished under the houses 
or cantonments of Tidworth. 


There the matter rested for nine years until in the 1925 Report of the 
Marlborough College N.H. Society Mr. Guy Peirson wrote that he was 
“convinced that the Curlew nests in the neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough.” (W.A.M. XLIII, 496). The 1932 Magazine (Vol. XLV., 
612) contains the bald statement that Mr. R. T. H. James of Chute 
“ reports ten or twelve pairs breeding near Chute.” Our ornithological 
records are sometimes much truncated in the Magazine, and it is 
uncertain in what sort of terrain these birds were nesting or if any 
nests or young were actually seen. In the same year Mr..C. M. R: 
Pitman recorded five or six pairs breeding “just outside the county 
near Redlynch,” i.e. in Hampshire, a record which has since appeared 
almost annually in the Magazine, though details of eggs or young 
found have rarely been given, and in 1936 this colony was said to be 
down to one pair. 


The 1932 Chute record did not go unquestioned, but in Vol. XLVI, 
p- 455 Mr. James speaks of “ the interference of machinery and the milking 
machines in the field adjoining ’’ the Curlews’ nesting area, in which they 
have not been reported since that one year. 


In 1934 Mr. Guy Peirson records Curlew seen in the Marlborough 
district on the 3rd and the 7th of May, which in the light of subsequent 
notes were probably breeding birds. But between 1870 and 1945 it is 
clear that the actual proof of breeding within the Wiltshire county 
boundary was of one young bird found in July 1916. 


Luckily after the 1939-45 War the records become considerably 
more copious and clear and it seems probable that a definite new 
colonization took place in the war years. I will refer to the Redlynch 
area (which is nearly all in Hampshire) later on. 


Briefly most of the post-war records come from the low-lying 
triangle of land south of the Kennet and Avon Canal which is bounded 
on the west by the Devizes-West Lavington road with Pewsey as its 
apex. From this area spring the headwaters of the Hampshire Avon 
and also of the Summerham Brook which flows into the Bristol Avon. 
It is a land of small marshy meadows surrounded by high fences full 
of trees and intersected by deep muddy ditches and lanes. The G.W. 
Railway probably interrupts much of the drainage in this area, though 
a lot of ditching and reclamation has been done in the last two years. 
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During the war I suspect a good deal of poor agricultural land here 
went back to rushy marsh. 


In 1946 the Magazine (LI., 593) reports Curlews seen in this area in 
late March and a boy at Dauntsey’s School found a nest near West 
Lavington which was photographed. Two pairs of Curlew were seen 
in the area and one nest certainly hatched. The secretary of the School 
Bird Club wrote “ Owing to the necessity of keeping such things 
quiet in a school I have no particulars to hand,” but the record can be 
accepted as adequate. 


In 1947 and 1948 observers in this area reported Curlews seen between 
Worton and Marlborough between late May and July (LIL, 240). 
There were “ possibly two nests in summer at West Lavington,” this 
record again coming from Dauntsey’s School without further detail. 


Finally in 1949 Miss Joan Ross found a nest with three eggs near 
Beechingstoke on 6th May, which hatched successfully (LIl., 347). 
Both in 1948, 1949 and 1950 Curlews, apparently breeding, were seen 
and heard on various occasions by Mr. Donald Cross from March to 
luly “in the water-meadows,” at least four pairs being present but no 
further proof of actual breeding was obtained. I have been through 
all these records and owing to their having to be “ boiled down ”’ in 
the Magazine, the details printed are so vague, that in twenty years 
time, if critically examined, they might well have been rejected as 
merely “ probable ’’ breeding occurrences. 


In 1951 there were no records of definite breeding though Curlews 
were seen and heard in June and July on the west side of the area 
named above. 


In 1952 Mr. R. J. Spencer of Melksham found two nests in Sandridge 
Park in May, one of which hatched successfully on 22nd June. On 18th 
May another nest with four eges was found near Etchilhampton and a 
fourth with two eggs on the 21st May in the same area. On the Ist 
June a young bird was seen near Urchfont and two pairs were noted 
in this area. Three pairs were seen in one field at West Lavington but 
no nest was found. Four young birds were seen at Bulkington, and 
apparently breeding pairs were observed on Keevil aerodrome in late 


April and May. 


In 1953 nests or young were seen at Seend Cleeve (two pairs seen), 
Potterne Wick (two pairs) and Ogbourne St. George and Urchfont, 
in all four pairs certainly hatching. In the Patney area one pair certainly 
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had young in June in a hayfield, and were repeatedly watched by me 
chasing away Crows but the young were never actually found. Dauntsey’s 
School again reported Curlews in late June, apparently breeding near 
Dewey’s Water. At the time when the Curlews are sitting, it is 
almost impossible to search the area properly for nests on account of 
mowing grass, and unless a search is made in late April it is likely to be 
unsuccessful. 


In 1954, four nests were found, or seen, by myself between Worton 
and Patney. Two of these certainly hatched and the eggs of two 
disappeared, probably robbed by Carrion Crows, as each nest was over- 
looked from about a hundred yards range by a sitting Crow. One of 
the robbed nests was in an upland field of lucerne, the others were in 
marsh meadows. In this area at least eight pairs were located by myself, 
Brigadier Lipscomb, David Cannon, Anthony Wellsand Mrs. O. Peall. 
The area swarms with Crows and large rookeries, and much drainage 
and ditching was going on throughout the summer, so that the birds 
were greatly disturbed. One nest was within twenty-five yards of the 
G.W.R. main line and the bird sat exceedingly closely, despite trains 
and passing gangers. 


In the same year three extensions of the bird’s breeding range were 
reported. One was north of Chippenham. Later Mr. B. M. Stratton 
of East Knoyle reported Curlews in April and June in the Sedgehill- 
Semley area on the S.W. Wiltshire-Dorsetshire boundary and quotes 
a farmer as saying that they have been “ seen each season on his land 
for the last seven years ”’ (i.e. since 1948) and that a nest was found in 
1953. Miss B. Gillam (who had noted Curlews in the Potterne area 
between 3rd March and 24th May, which appeared to be breeding), 
also saw “ several pairs with young” on the Kennet near Littlecote, 
i.e. on the eastern Wiltshire-Berkshire border. 


Additional records in 1954 were supplied by Mr. R. J. Spencer who 
found a nest near Sandridge on 11th May near the 1952 site (this 
hatched successfully), and Mr. G. L. Boyle who noted Curlews in the 
Keevil area, between Trowbridge and Devizes between 7th May and 
18th June, which must have been breeding birds. 


There seems every indication from these records that the Common 
Curlew is slowly spreading its range inland as other waders, notably 
the Oyster-Catcher in northern England, and the Redshank, have 
done, and that in 1954 twelve to twenty pairs probably nested in the 
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county. As regards the Redlynch Curlews, in the extreme south of 
the county on the New Forest border, Mr. C. M. R. Pitman tells me 
that though they have nested in boggy valleys just inside Wiltshire, 
they normally nest on heathy moorland on the Hampshire side of the 
county boundary, which is here the Redlynch-Bramshaw road. 


The Curlew is such a magnificent and interesting addition to our 
list of breeding birds that it is hoped this summary may turn the 
attention of field-naturalists to it in other parts of Wiltshire, and that 
it will be given every possible protection. It has many things apart 
from man with which to contend, from Carrion Crows to drainage 
and grass-cutting, and the interference of cattle in its breeding haunts. 
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WILTSHIRE PLANT NOTES (16) 
Recorder: DONALD GROSE, F.L.S. 
Downs Edge, Liddington 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
A.W. A. Whiting, Stratton ].A. Miss Amor, Swindon 
B.F.. - Mrs. Fergusson, J.C.C. J. C. Crowdy, Swindon 


Ebbesborne Wake JEL. J.E. Lousley, Streatham 
B.M.S. B.M. Stratton, East Knoyle J.F.H-S. Dr. J. F. Hope-Simpson, 


B.N.B. F/O. B. N. Boothby, Bristol 
Compton Bassett M.E.B. Miss Brockway, 

C.E.O. C. E. Owen, Lockeridge Chippenham 

C.M.F. C. M. Floyd, Holt M.E.N. Mrs. Nurse, Little 

C.S.H. Mrs. Seccombe Hett, Box Cheverell 

D.E.C. Dr. D:E. Coombe, M.F. Miss Fasken, Marlborough 

Salisbury M.H. Mrs. M. Haythornthwaite, 

D.M.F. Miss Frowde, Colerne Steeple Ashton 

D.O. — Mrs. Owen, Lockeridge N.C. N. Catterns, Tidcombe 

D:S: Miss Stevens, Salisbury N.D.S. N.-D. Simpson; 

BT: | “Mrs; Timperley, Bournemouth 


Fordingbridge N.Y.S.  N. Y. Sandwith, Kew 
G.G. _ G. Grigson, Broad Town O.B. O. Buckle, Hastings 


G.H.D. Miss Day, Bedford O.M. O. Meyrick, Ramsbury 
G.L. Mrs. Lywood, Harnham P.R.F. Mrs. Farquharson, 
G.W.C. G. W. Collett, Homington 


Chippenham RS. R. Sandell, Devizes 
H.J.H. H. J. Hunt, Chippenham R.S.N. R.S. Newall, Fisherton 


Hye. HJ. Patrick, Salisbury Delamere 

H.M.H. Miss Hughes, Bratton MGiG .1.-G. Collett, Ealing 

ILM.G. Mrs. Grose, Liddington W.G.G. W. G. Goldstraw, 
Lavington 


T Indicates that a plant is not native in the given locality. 
All records, unless otherwise stated, are for 1954. 


A feature of the list is the large number of alien species recorded. Several of 
these are new to the county and, as such, have been named at Kew. 


Helleborus viridis L. Green Hellebore. 9, between Kinghay and Beacon Hill, 
B.M:S. 

Papaver hybridum L. Rough Round-headed P oppy. 7, Netheravon, M.E.B. 
+ Hesperis matronalis L. Dame’s Violet. 9, Chalk-pit, East Knoyle, B.M.S. 
+ Bunias orientalis L. 2, Near Thingley, H.J.H. 
t Silene anglica L. var. silvestris (Schott) Aschers. and Graebn. 10, Near Damer- 
ham, E.T. The locality is now in Hampshire but was formerly in Wilts. 

Cerastium arvense L. Field Mouse-ear Chickweed. 10, Roadside near Toyd, 
PR-E. 

G2 
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T Arenaria balearica L. 7, Wall, Salisbury, D.S. 
Sagina subulata (Sw.) C. Presl. Awl-leaved Pearlwort. 5, Refound in its — 

only known Wilts locality at Hamptworth whence it was last recorded by E. J. 

Tatum, in 1890, R.S. 

T Geranium endresii J. Gay. 9, Roadside west of Hindon, B.M.S. 

G. pusillum L. Small-flowered Cranesbill. 2, Rubbish-dump, Corsham, 
D.M.F. 

t Impatiens parviflora DC. Small Balsam. 1, Vicarage garden, Steeple Ashton, 
M.H. The earlier record for this species (Wiltshire Plant Notes—10) was an error. 

Genista anglica L. Needle Furze. 4, Refound in its old locality in Savernake 
Forest, IL.M.G. It is probably extinct elsewhere in North Wilts. 

G. tinctoria L. Dyer’s Greenweed. 8, In great quantity, Lord’s Hill, G.W.C. 

Trifolium medium L. Zigzag Clover. 8, Lord’s Hill, G.W.C. 

Ornithopus perpusillus L. Birdsfoot. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, R.S. 

Vicia tetrasperma (L.) Schreb. Smooth Tare. 1, Bratton, H.M.H. 

Lathyrus nissolia L. Grass Vetchling. 2, Hungerdown, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
8, Chalk grassland between Lavington Down and Tilshead, J.F.H-S. 

+ Pyracantha coccinea Roem. 8, One bush on White Barrow, 1953, M.E.N. 

Geum rivale x urbanum. 9, Chilmark Down, D.E.C. 

Alchemilla vestita (Buser) Raunk. Lady’s Mantle. 2, Lower Easton Piercey, 
C.M.F. 

Sanguisorba officinalis L. Great Burnet. 3, Walcot, A.W. 

Pyrus communis L. Pear. 5, Near Ranger’s Lodge, D.S. 8, The tree near 
Winterbourne Stoke (Wiltshire Plant Notes—4) is the round-fruited form, 
ReSuN: 

Sedum acre L. Biting Stonecrop. 4, Knap Hill, D.O. 

S. telephium L. Orpine. 5, Farley, D.S. 

Epilobium palustre L. Marsh Willow-herb. 2, Marsh on east border of 
Colerne Park, D.M.F. 

i Petroselinum crispum (Mill.) Airy Shaw. Parsley. Roadside near Farley, R.S. 
1 Foeniculum vulgare Mill. Fennel. 9, Roadside near Ansty, T.G.C. 

Oenanthe pimpinelloides L. 9, East Knoyle, B.M.S. 

Erigeron acris L. Blue Fleabane. 7, Camp Down, D.S. 10, Ebbesborne Wake, 
B.F. 

Gnaphalium sylvaticum L. Heath G@adereead 5, Whiteparish, D.S. 

t Inula helenium L. Elecampane. 1, Caps Lane, comm. O.M. 

Bidens tripartitus L. Trifd Bur-marigold. 1, Seend Cleeve, G.G. 

Chrysanthemum segetum L. Corn Marigold. 1, Near Trowle Common, 
CS. 

Tanacetum vulgare L. Tansy. 1, Semington Brook near Seend, G.G. 

Cirsium acaule x tuberosum. 2, Slope below Oliver’s Castle, J.F.H-S. 

t Onopordum acanthium L. Scotch Thistle. 2, Chippenham, H.J.H. 

Centaurea scabiosa L. Greater Knapweed. Form with white flowers. 3, 
Wroughton, J.C.C. 

t Cichorium pumilum Jacq. 2, Garden weed, Colerne, D.M.F. 

Picris echioides L. Bristly Ox-tongue. 1, Bratton, H.M.H. 

t Hieracium brunneocroceum Pugsl. 2, Quarry, Ccrsham, H.J H. 
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{ Cicerbita macrophylla (Willd.) Wallr. 9, Fovant and Hatch, comm. B.M.S. 
Tragopogon porrifolius L. Salsify. 7, Waste ground, Salisbury, D.S. 
Phyteuma tenerum R. Schulz. Round-headed Rampion. 4, Milk Hill, G.G. 
Tt Campanula latifolia L. Giant Bellflower. 2, Bowden Hill, H.J.H. Probably 
introduced. 
Monotropa hypopithys L. Yellow Bird’s-nest. 5, Pepperbox Hill, R.S. 
M. hypophegea Wallr. Yellow Bird’s-nest. 6, Tidcombe, N.C. 8, Boyton, 
.M.S 


Pauls vulgaris Huds. Primrose. Umbellate form. 2, Near Alcombe, C.S.H. 
Hazeland Wood, A.W. 

P. veris x vulgaris. False Oxlip. 2, Near Alcombe, C.S.H. Stanton Park, 
I.M.G. 

T Cyclamen neapolitanum Ten. 2, The Murhill plant recorded in 1953 (Wiltshire 
Plant Notes—15) has flowered in cultivation and has been identified at Kew. 
{ Lysimachia punctata L. 9, Chalk-pit, East Knoyle, B.M.S. 

Gentianella anglica (Pugsl.) E. F. Warburg. 5, Pepperbox Hill, D.E.C. 7, 
Water Dean Bottom, I.M.G. Down south of Great Durnford, D.E.C. 10, 
Middle Hill and Gallows Hill, J.F.H-S. 

{ Phacelia tanacetifolia Benth. 3, Allotment ground, Walcot, J.A. 

T Calystegia sylvestris (Willd.) Roem. and Schult. forma rosea Hyl. Greater 

Bindweed. 9, Lady Down, Hindon and near Tisbury, B.MS. 

{ Datura stramonium L. Thorn-apple. 5, Still at Peter’s Finger, D.S. 

t Hyoscyamus niger L. Henbane. 9, Harnham Hill, G.L. 

{ Linaria repens (L.) Mill. Pale Toadflax. 2, Roadside near Corsham, H.J.H. 
Odontites verna (Bell.) Dum. subsp. verna. 2, Cherhill, B.N.B. 

{ Veronica filiformis Sm. 9, Roadside north of Dinton, I.M.G. 

Orobanche elatior Sutton, forma citrina (Druce) Pugsl. 7, Roadside south of 
Great Durnford, G.H.D. This remarkable colour-form of the Tall Broomrape 
has been found twice before in Wiltshire but not, as far as I know, elsewhere. 

O. minor Sm. var. compositarum Pugsl. Lesser Broomrape. 7, Easton Royal. 
Near Avon Bridge, D.E.C. In each case parasitic on Crepis capillaris. 

Pinguicula lusitanica L. Pale Butterwort. 5, Pound Bottom, E.T. 

{ Thymus vulgaris L. 2, Garden escape, bank of Avon, Chippenham, H_J.H., 
det. D. Pigott. 

Salvia horminoides Pourr. Clary. 7, Chirton, R.S. 8, Berwick St. James, 
H.M.H. Fisherton Delamere, B.M.S. 

Ajuga reptans L. Bugle. Form with pale blue flowers. 10, East Combe Wood, 
D.O 


Plantago lanceolata L. var. anthoviridis Wats. Ribwort Plantain. 5, Pepperbox 
Hill, N.D.S. 7, Easton Royal. Old Sarum, N.D.S. 
T Polygonum amplexicaule D. Don. 2, Roadside between Neston and Wads- 
wick, H.J.H. 
T P. cuspidatum Sieb. and Zucc. 1, Near Horningsham, B.M.S. 
+ Euphorbia virgata Waldst. and Kit. forma esulifolia (Thell.). 7, Roadside, 
Woodford, P.R.F. 
Tt E. cyparissias L. Cypress Spurge. 9, Bemerton, comm. D.S. 

Neottia nidus-avis (L.) L. C. Rich. Bird’s-nest Orchid. 2, Stanton Park, 
H.J.H. 
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Epipactis phyllanthes G. E. Smith var. vectensis (T. and T. A. Steph.) D. P. 
Young, Isle of Wight Helleborine. 8, Boyton, B.M.S. 

Orchis ustulata L. Burnt Orchis. 8, Lower Pertwood, 1932, J.F.H-S. Codford, 
B.M.S. 

O. mascula L. Early Purple Orchis. Form with white flowers. 9, White 
ee Hill, Ansty, J.F.H-S. 

O. strict ifolia Opiz. Early Marsh Orchis. 4, Still at Axford and Chilton 
Foliat, M.F. 7, Netheravon, M.F. 

O. praetermissa Druce. Common Marsh Orchis. 8, Fisherton Delamere, 
B.M.S. 9, Chalk-pit, White Sheet Hill, Ansty, E.T. 10, Dry chalk down near 
East Combe Wood, D.S. 

O. fuchsii x praetermissa. 9, Chalk-pit, White Sheet Hill, Ansty, plentiful, E.T. 

Ophrys apifera Huds. lusus trollii (Hegetschw.). Wasp Orchid. 2, Between 
Hungerdown and Chippenham, H.J.H. 

Narcissus pseudo-narcissus L. Daffodil. 5, Mean Wood, I.M.G. 9, Gutch 
Common, B.M.S. 

T Galanthus nivalis L. Snowdrop. 9, Two acres in wood north of Pythouse, 
B.M.S. 

Leucojum aestivum L. Summer Snowflake. 5, Riverside near Ford, 1953, 
D.S. New for South Wilts. 

Allium oleraceum L. Field Garlic. 2, Colerne Park. 

Tamus communis L. Black Bryony. Form with fasciated stem. 1, Hill Wood, 
W.G.G. 

Ornithogalum pyrenaicum L. Spiked Star-of-Bethlehem. 2, Near Ditteridge, 
D.M.F. 

Juncus acutiflorus Hoffm. Sharp-flowered Rush. 2, Birds Marsh, G.W.C. 

T Aponogeton distachyos L.£. Cape Pondweed. 10, River Avon south of 
Salisbury, H.J.P. Probably escaped from cultivation but not recorded before 
for Wiltshire. 

Carex pairaei F. Schultz. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, R.S. 

C. pilulifera L. Pill Sedge. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, R.S. 

C. pallescens L. Pale Sedge. 9, Wood on Chilmark Down, O.B. 

Melica uniflora Retz. fonaa albida Erick. 2, Border of Derry Woods, J.E.L. 
and N.Y.S. 

Glyceria declinata Bréb. 7, Dewpond on Urchfont Hill, G.W.C. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum L. Adder’s Tongue. 1, Flinty Knapp, M.H. 

Chara vulgaris L. Common Sian 7, Dewpond on Urchfont Hill, 
CEO: 
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A BOTANICAL SURVEY OF COLERNE PARK 
by Donatp Grosz, F.L.S. 


A botanical survey of Colerne Park was undertaken on behalf of 
the Nature Conservancy and completed in 1954. My grateful thanks 
are due to Miss G. A. Peters for her kind permission to visit the Park, 
to Miss D. M. Frowde and Mr. G. W. Collett for placing their intimate 
knowledge of the terrain and its plants at my disposal, and to my wife 
for the preparation of the maps and other help. 


Name. 

The use of the term “ Park” is misleading. Almost the whole area 
is, or has been, dense woodland and there is no mansion included 
within its bounds nor attached to it in any way. There is, however, 
a small cottage in the wood which was built in about 1890 and is 
depicted on the O.S. six-inch map but not on the smaller scales. 


History. 

Colerne Park was formerly owned by New College, Oxford, and is 
believed to have formed part of the gift made by William of Wykeham 
on the founding of that college in the fourteenth century. The following 
maps show the wooded area very much as it is today: 

Map of Colerne Manor (County Record Office) —1767 
Andrews and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire—1773 
Greenwood’s Map of Wiltshire—1820 
Ordnance Survey, First Edition—1828 
There are three tumuli in the north of the Park and recent excavations 
near them have revealed evidence of Roman habitation. 


Boundaries. 

From the footbridge north-west of Weavern Farm (839719) the 
By Brook forms the east boundary northwards to the point (840731) 
at which the woodland diverges from the river. It is continued by the 
woodland northwards and westwards to the Thickwood-Slaughterford 
lane (837734), then south-westwards to the entrance-gate (834732) and 
along the border of the wood to the Euridge lane (834724) and south- 
eastwards along the lane and the footpath to the footbridge. The total 
area is about 200 acres. 


Situation. 


The Park consists almost entirely of woodland developed on the 
east-facing slopes above the By Brook. From 475 ft. O.D. in the 
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extreme west the descent is steep and fairly uniform to the river at 
150-175 ft. One small rivulet drains through the central portion of the 
Park and there are a few other damp places. Bordering the river are 
narrow belts of marsh. The higher parts of the Park are on the Great 
Oolite and there are a few small shallow quarries showing where 
limestone has been taken at some remote period. Bordering the Great 
Oolite is the Inferior Oolite of the slopes towards the river. The soil 
here is less calcareous than above and the gradually increasing acidity 
as one descends is reflected in a striking manner by the changing flora. 


Survey. 


Eighteen stands, each of about 200 square yards, were selected as 
representatives of the various habitats, and census-lists of the plants were 
made. A few of the more interesting lists are given below in full. The 
locations of the eighteen numbered stands are shown on Map 1. Soil 
samples were taken at all stands. The pH values were measured with 
standard soil indicators and subsequently checked with a capillator 
outfit. These values are shown on Map 2, the positions corresponding 
to the numbered stands of Map 1. Particular attention was paid to the 
distribution of the following species: Convallaria majalis (C), Poly- 
gonatum multiflorum (M), Paris quadrifolia (Q), and Pteridium aquilinum 
(P). The localities of these are plotted on Map 2. 


Non-indigenous trees. The species mentioned below form only a very 
small proportion of the tree cover and, except for their occurrence in 
scrub, are not considered further. 

Beech. A few old trees around the tumuli and near the north-west 
entrance. 

Horse Chestnut. Planted chiefly in the north and north-west; scattered 
individuals elsewhere. 

Sycamore. Rather frequent about the tumuli and near the cottage. 
See stands 13 and 14. 

Pine and other conifers. Planted along the main ride and in the north- 
west. Pines, now mostly cleared, formerly occupied small areas 
east and west of Monk’s Wood. See stand 14. 


WOODLAND 


1. Oak-hazel coppice. pH 7.3. This is normal coppice-with-standards 
with a varied flora. Mercurialis perennis is dominant over much of the field 
layer but it is noteworthy that Sanicula europaea is more frequent here than 
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elsewhere in the Park—this may be due to greater exposure. Asperula odorata, 
Conopodium majus, Polygonatum multiflorum and. Sorbus aria occur. 


2. Oak-ash-hazel coppice. pH 7.5. Very shallow soil over limestone. 
Oak is less frequent than in Stand 1 while ash is more frequent. Convallaria 
is commoner here than in its other localities. Carex digitata, known only in 
one other Wiltshire station, grows close to the narrow lane and should widening 
take place on this side the plant would be exterminated. 


Abundant 
Corylus avellana 


Frequent 
Anemone nemorosa Convallaria majalis Mercurialis perennis 
Occasional 
Allium ursinum Fraxinus excelsior Quercus robur 
Clematis vitalba Primula vulgaris Viola riviniana 
Rare 
Arum maculatum Hedera helix Polygonatum multiflorum 
Asperula odorata Lathraea squamaria Polypodium vulgare 
Carex digitata Ligustrum vulgare Polystichum lobatum 
Cornus sanguinea Luzula pilosa Sanicula europaea 
Crataegus monogyna Orchis mascula Sorbus aria 
Endymion nonscriptus Phyllitis scolopendrium Ulmus glabra 


3. Ash-hazel coppice. pH 7.3. Oak still further replaced by ash. This 
region has been recently coppiced and conditions are still rather open. Several 
species growing here were not seen elsewhere in the Park; these include 
Milium effusum and Mycelis muralis. 


Abundant 
Corylus avellana Mercurialis perennis 
Frequent 
Fragaria vesca Fraxinus excelsior 
Occasional 
Ajuga reptans Convallaria majalis Milium effusum 
Arctium minus Euphorbia amygdaloides Moehringia trinervia 
Asperula odorata Galeobdolon luteum Veronica chamaedrys 
Carex sylvatica Hypericum hirsutum Viola riviniana 
Rare 
Acer campestre Ligustrum vulgare Quercus robur 
Anemone nemorosa Listera ovata Ranunculus repens 
Arum maculatum Lithospermum officinale Rosa sp. 
Chamaenerion angustifolium Malus sylvestris Rubus sp. 
Conopodium majus Melica uniflora Ulmus glabra 


Endymion nonscriptus Mycelis muralis Valeriana officinalis 
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Map I. 
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Map 2. 
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Epilobium montanum Myosotis arvensis Verbascum thapsus 
Euonymus europaeus Orchis mascula Viburnum lantana 
Glechoma hederacea Primula vulgaris Vicia sepium 


4. Oak-ash woodland. pH 7.5. Shrub layer varied but consisting chiefly 
of privet. Hazel almost absent. Privet is lower-growing than hazel and sheds 
its leaves less readily; the resultant field layer is normally impoverished. 
Campanula trachelium and Convallaria majalis occur sparingly. 

5. Ash-hazel woodland. pH 7.5. Oak occasional; privet absent. A varied 
field layer which includes Campanula trachelium and Paris quadrifolia. 

6. Ashwood with much privet. pH 7.7 (the highest value recorded). This 
is the only locality for Polygonatum odoratum in the Park. The plants grow in 
more or less open ground away from the bushes; they flower freely but mature 
few berries. Aguilegia vulgaris formerly grew here but could not be found 
in 1954. 


Abundant 
Fraxinus excelsior Ligustrum vulgare 
Frequent 
Convallaria majalis Mercurialis perennis Sambucus nigra 
Polygonatum odoratum 
Occasional 
Ajuga reptans Euphorbia amygdaloides Scrophularia nodosa 
Rare 
Anemone nemorosa Dipsacus sylvestris Primula vulgaris 
Arctium minus Dryopteris filix-mas Senecio jacobaea 
Arum maculatum Fragaria vesca Ulinus glabra 
Bryonia dioica Glechoma hederacea Urtica dioica 
Circaea lutetiana Inula conyza Veronica chamaedrys 


Moehringia trinervia 


Polygonatum x hybridum Briig. In 1872, T. B. Flower recorded Poly- 
gonatum intermedium Bor. from Colerne Park. The identity of his plant was 
doubted (see particularly J. W. White, Fl. Bristol, p. 581) but in 1939, Miss 
G. A. Peters gathered a specimen which, although short, bore the flowers 
mostly in pairs and suggested the influence of P. multiflorum in other characters. 
No similar plants were found until, in 1954, Miss D. M. Frowde discovered 
a large and flourishing colony a few yards west of Stand No. 6. The members 
of this colony are very variable, some bearing their flowers in pairs, others in 
threes, and a few with central groups of four. The specimen collected, and 
subsequently named P. multiflorum x odoratum by Dr. Warburg, was 76 cm. 
in height and bore thirty-four flowers on twelve peduncles. The stem was 
almost cylindrical at the base but angled above and the flowers were very” 
slightly constricted in the middle. Other characters—size of flowers, their 
waxy substance, their scent, and the glabrous filaments—were all of P. odoratum. 

7. Ashwood with occasional wych-elm. pH 7.3. Ulmus glabra is 
scattered here and there throughout the Park but the trees in this stand are 
remarkable for their sub-erect habit. Herbaceous species include Helleborus 
viridis (apparently truly native), Paris quadrifolia and Polygonatum multiflorum. 
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8. Mixed woodland with no true dominant. pH 7.2. Eight woody 
species occur in about equal numbers. The dominant of the field layer, as in 
nearly all stands, is Mercurialis perennis; associated plants are few and of little 
interest. 


9. Hazel coppice. pH 7.3. This stand is typical of much of the central 
and. lower parts. Hazel is dominant and forms almost pure coppice in places 
with very few forest trees. Occasionally ash is present and appears to have 
been coppiced with the hazel. The shrubs are now old and about twenty feet 
high, thus forming a close canopy with low light intensity in summer. In this 
shade, Mercurialis covers the ground almost to the exclusion of other species. 

10. Hazel wood. pH 6.6. Hazel again dominant and very tall. The 
dominant of the field layer in the spring is Allium ursinum which forms great 
sheets on nearly all the damp lower slopes. Ranunculus ficaria is often associated 
with it. In the summer these are replaced by Mercurialis perennis. Athyrium 
filix-femina occurs. 

11. Ash-hazel woodland. pH 6.2. The greater acidity of the soil at the 
foot of the slope is indicated by the presence of Pteridium aquilinum. Lathraea 
squamaria is plentiful here around the hazels. 


12. Wych-elm woodland. pH 6.0. Ulmus glabra is well distributed but 
was seen only here as a dominant. In the deep shade, Mercurialis perennis is 
abundant but few other species flourish. 

Abundant 


Mercurialis perennis 


Frequent 
Corylus avellana Ulmus glabra 
Occasional 
Dryopteris filix-mas Primula vulgaris Pteridium aquilinum 
Rare 
Acer campestre Circaea lutetiana Dryopteris austriaca 
Ajuga reptans Geum urbanum 
SCRUB 


13 and 14. Scrub. pH 7.3. These two neighbouring stands can be con- 
veniently considered together. On the six-inch map of 1923 the area is marked 
as coniferous woodland but it seems, judging by the stumps, that the cover 
was rather sparse. After clearance it is now reverting naturally to deciduous 
woodland, Stand No. 13 apparently being at an older stage by several years. 
The pioneer tree in the young scrub is sycamore and this is being followed by 
ash. The list below contrasts a few selected species in an attempt to trace the 
development. 


STAND I4: OPEN SCRUB STAND 13: OLDER SCRUB 


Increasing 
Agrimonia eupatoria _ occasional 
Brach ypodium syl vaticum rare occasional 


Clematis vitalba rare occasional 
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Fraxinus excelsior rare frequent 
Galium aparine — rare 
Hypericum hirsutum rare frequent 
Primula vulgaris a rare 
Rubus caesius = rare 

Decreasing 
Arrhenatherum elatius occasional rare 
Chamaenerion angusti- 

folium occasional — 
Hypericum perforatum frequent rare 
Prunella vulgaris occasional rare 
Senecio jacobaea frequent — 
Viola hirta occasional = 


Additional species include: Acinos arvensis, Anacamptis pyramidalis, Cirsium 
eriophorum, Echium vulgare, Geranium columbinum and Malva moschata. Con- 
ditions are dry but these moisture-loving plants occurred as solitary individuals 
in Stand 13: Epilobium parviflorum, Filipendula ulmaria, and Scrophularia aquatica. 


15. Recently clear-felled woodland. pH 6.8. Elder has invaded and is, 
for the time, the only prominent shrub. The commonest herbaceous plants 
are Circaea lutetiana and Mercurialis perennis. ‘There is a little Colchicum 
autumnale. 


16. Ride. pH 7.2. This wide open space seems to have been much 
disturbed by the cartage of timber at some time prior to 1940 when I first 
knew it. The multiple tracks are now rarely used and, with the surrounding 
ground, harbour an extensive range of plants which include representatives 
of grassland, woodland and weeds of cultivation. Nearly sixty species crow 
in this stand of c. 200 sq. yds. The most abundant are Anagallis arvensis, Poterium 
sanguisorba, Primula vulgaris and Prunella vulgaris. Others are: 


Acinos arvensis Echium vulgare Malva moschata 
Anagallis foemina Erodium cicutarium Origanum vulgare 
Aphanes microcarpa Gnaphalium uliginosum Sherardia arvensis 
Blackstonia perfoliata Helianthemum chamaecistus Thymus drucei 
Centaurium minus Kickxia elatine Verbascum thapsus 
C. pulchellum K. spuria Veronica officinalis 
Cirsium acaule Viola hirta 


17. Open ground in wood. pH 7.0. The flora is somewhat similar to 
Stand No. 16 above but poorer in number of species. Lysimachia nummularia 
grows in a damp place. 3 


MARSH 


18. Moderately damp ground near the river. pH 7.3. The dominant 
of much of this stand is Epilobium hirsutum. Other species include: 


Carex acutiformis Epilobium palustre Lysimachia nummularia 
C. contigua Equisetum telmateia Orchis fuchsii 
C.pendula Geranium pratense O. praetermissa 


Conium maculatum O. strictifolia 


Additional species to those recorded in the stands. 
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Allium oleraceum. South-west border; not known elsewhere in Wiltshire. 
Carex strigosa. In two places near the river. 
Chrysosplenium oppositifolium. Abundant on damp slopes near the river. 
Epipactis latifolia. One place in the south-west. 

Tris foetidissima. Two small colonies in the south. 
Ophrys apifera. Wood border near stand 16 (Frowde). 


O. insectifera. North-west border. 
Poa compressa. Bank of Euridge lane. 


Verbena officinalis. In scrub near stand 14. 


Cardamine impatiens was recorded by Sole in 1782; it has not been refound. 
SUMMARY OF STANDS 


Stand Soil Altitude 
No. 


6 


2 


pH feet 

7-7 400 
7-5 450 
7-5 425 
7-5 425 

7-3, 475 
7-3, 400 
7-3 300 
7-3, 275 

Tie 275 

6.6 225 

6.2 175 

6:0, 200 
7-3 4§0 
7-3 425 

7.2 300 
7.0 250 
6.8 225 
7-3 175 


Woody 


Fraxinus excelsior 
Ligustrum vulgare 
Corylus avellana 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Quercus robur 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Ligustrum vulgare 
Quercus robur 
Corylus avellana 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Corylus avellana 
Quercus robur 
Corylus avellana 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Ulmus glabra 
Corylus avellana 


Various 


Corylus avellana 


Corylus avellana 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Corylus avellana 
Ulmus glabra 


Dominants or most common species 


Herbaceous 


WOODLAND 


Mercurialis perennis 


Polygonatum odoratum 


Anemone nemorosa 
Convallaria majalis 
Mercurialis perennis 
Mercurialis perennis 


Mercurialis perennis 
Urtica dioica 
Mercurialis perennis 
Sanicula europaea 
Fragaria vesca 
Mercurialis perennis 
Mercurialis perennis 


Other species 


Convallaria majalis 
Inula conyza 

Carex digitata 

Lathraea squamaria 
Polygonatum multiflorum 
Campanula trachelium 
Convallaria majalis 


Campanula trachelium 
Paris quadrifolia 
Asperula odorata 
Polygonatum multiflorum 
Convallaria majalis 
Milium effusum 
Helleborus viridis 


Polygonatum multiflorum Paris quadrifolia 


Allium ursinum 
Mercurialis perennis 
Circaea lutetiana 
Glechoma hederacea 
Mercurialis perennis 
Allium ursinum 
Mercurialis perennis 
Anemone nemorosa 
Mercurialis perennis 
Mercurialis perennis 


SCRUB AND OPEN GROUND 


Acer pseudoplatanus 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Acer pseudoplatanus 


Sambucus nigra 


Hypericum hirsutum 


Hypericum perforatum 


Senecio jacobaea 
Anagallis arvensis 
Primula vulgaris 
Prunella vulgaris 
Ranunculus repens 
Circaea lutetiana 
Mercurialis perennis 
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Epilobium hirsutum 


Paris quadrifolia 


Evonymus europaeus 


Athyrium filix—femina 


Lathraea squamaria 
Pteridium aquilinum 
Dryopteris austriaca 
Pteridium aquilinum 


Cirsium eriophoruw 
Malva moschata 
Anacamptis pyramidalis 
Geranium columbinum 
Anagallis foemina 
Centaurium pulchellum 
Aphanes microcarpa 
Lysimachia nummularia 
Colchicum autumnale 


Epilobium palustre 
Geranium pratense 
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A NOTE ON THE BIRDS AS AN ADDENDUM TO THE > 
BOTANICAL SURVEY 


1. The birds recorded as resident in the Park are those commonly 
found in an oak-ash-hazel coppice wood which is the main type of 
woodland. 


2. Of these, it may be remarked that there is a winter roost of 
magpies; a good number, in 1954, of the longtailed tit; pairs of the 
nightingale, blackcap and garden warbler. 


3. The Park is an area over which the buzzard is now frequently 
seen and it may eventually attract a nesting pair. 


4. The By Brook is frequented by herons from Bowood and both 
dippers and kingfishers nest below the Park. 


Cyrit RICE. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT FOR 1954 
by B. W. WEDDELL 


Readers of this report are recommended to study Mr. Jenning’s 
summary of the year’s weather on page 18. 

Generally speaking, 1954 may be considered to be one of the worst 
collecting years in living memory, and to illustrate the effect of the 
weather on lepidoptera I quote this passage from the report of 
Capt. R. A. Jackson. 

“Up to the beginning of June all seemed well, the Quakers had 
swarmed at the sallows and the Prominents were well up to normal 
numbers in the woods, but in June numbers fell amazingly. 

Noctuids were fantastically scarce, and all through the summer, 
with the exception of Chalkhill Blues, butterflies were hardly to be 
seen. Marble Whites were not out on July 3rd and were very scarce 
later on, whilst Meadow Browns and Small Heaths were few and far 
between. 

The remarkable thing was that the number of species seen was 
about as usual, but the numbers of individuals were so small. 


It is suggested that the main shortages occurred in those species 
whose larvae normally hibernate or feed sparingly from time to time 
through the winter. The very warm and dry autumn may have 
enabled these larvae tofeed up too quickly, sothat when the sudden and 
severe frost came in January they were too far advanced to withstand 
it. 

Species which spend the winter as pupae were well up to average.” 

I offer my thanks again to all who have sent in reports. Let us hope 
that there will be more to be seen in 1955. 


PHENOLOGICAL RECORD 


8 years 

Average 1954 Difference 
Large White April 12 May 7 —25 
Garden Carpet May 7 May 9 — 2 
Cinnabar May 15 May 13 + 2 
Brimstone Moth May 13 May 15 — 2 
Meadow Brown June 20 June 30 —I0 
Marbled White June 22 July 4 —12 
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B.W. 
CE. 
C.M.RP. 
G.W.C. 
M.C. 
M.C.E. 
RAJ. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


B. W. Weddell, Trowbridge 
Charles Floyd, Holt 

C. M. R. Pitman, Salisbury 
G. W. Collett, Chippenham 
Marlborough College N.HLS. 
Miss Muriel Foster, Aldbourne 
Capt. R. A. Jackson, C.B.E., R.N. (Retd.), F.R.E.S., 


Codford. 


Large White 
Small White 
Orange Tip 
Clouded Yellow 


do. 
Brimstone 
Silver Washed Fritillary 
High Brown 
Dark Green Fritillary 
Pearl Bordered Fritillary 


Small Bordered Fritillary 
Marsh Fritillary 


Peacock 


White Admiral 
Marbled White 


Meadow Brown 


Small Copper 
Chalkhill Blue 


Adonis Blue 

Essex Skipper 
Death’s Head Hawk 
Convolvulus Hawk 


Pine Hawk 


Humming-bird Hawk 


Pieris brassicae 
Pieris rapae 
Euchloe cardamines 
Colias croceus 


var. helice 
Gonepteryx rhamni 
Argynnis paphia 
Argynnis cydippe 
Argynnis aglaia 
Argynnis euphrosyne 


Argynnis selene 
Euphydryas aurinea 


Nymphalis io 


Limenitis camilla 
Melanargia galatea 


Maniola iurtina 
Lycaena phlaeas 
Lysandra coridon 
Lysandra bellargus 
Adopoea lineola 
Acherontia atropos 
Herse convolvuli 


Hyloicus pinastri 


Macroglossum 
stellatarum 


G.W.C. 21.5, M.C. 7.5 
G.W.C. 6.4 
M.C. 3.5, M.C.F. 10.5 
CANMURS 33:85) GE 
14.9 
M.C.F. 14.9 
G.W.C. 14.11 
M.C. 9.7 
M.C. 4.7 
M.C. 9.7 
NEC 8855 
23-5 
M.C. 9.6, B.W. 5.6 
C.MUR-P. . 27:55. MG: 


C.M.R.P. 


30.5 

C.M.R.P. insects marked 
and released 8.53, re- 
turned from Winter- 
slow 10.4.54 
from Ford, 27.4.54 

M.C. 20.7 

CEMEREP S47, 
12.7 

M.C. 30.6 

M.C. 30.9, M.C.F. 14.9 

C.M.R.P. 21.7 onwards 

M.C. 3.6 

B.N. 5.8 (Bratton), 10.8 
(Tilshead) 

M.C.F. 23.6, found dead in 
shed 

C.M.R.P. 7.9, a female, 
ova reared 

C.M.R.P. 19.9, larva on 
Cedar 

C.M.R.P. 24.6 at dawn in 
drizzle, M.C.F. 3.8 


G.W.C. 
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Poplar Kitten 

Scarce Prominent 
Small Chocolate Tip 
Oak Eggar 

Green Silver Lines 
Garden Tiger 


Cinnabar 


Red-necked Footman 


Large Footman 


Alder Dagger 
Dotted Clay 

Double Square-spot 
Bordered Gothic 
Confused Brindle 
Small Angle-shades 
Gothic 

Downland Wainscot 


Copper Underwing 
Dun Bar 


Red Chestnut 

Pine Beauty 
Blossom Underwing 
Aspen Orangewing 
Phoenix 
Red-green Carpet 
Garden Carpet 
November Carpet 
Red Barred 

Barred Umber 
September Thorn 
Lunar Thorn 
Brimstone Moth 


Little Thorn 
Brindled Beauty 
Early Engrailed 


Cerura hermilina 
Odontosia carmelita 
Clostera pigra 
Lasciocampa quercus 
Bena prasinana 
Arctia caja 


Callimorpha jacobaeoe 
Atolmis rubricollis 


Lithosia quadra 


Apatele alni 

Amathes baja 
Amathes triangulum 
Heliophobus saponaria 
Apamea furva 
Euplexia lucipara 
Phalaena typica 

Oria musculosa 


Amphipyra pyramidea 
Cosmia trapezina 


(cannibal) 


Cerastis rubricosa 
Panolis flammea 
Orthosia miniosa 
Brephos notha 
Lygris prunata 
Chloroclysta siterata 
Xanthorhoé fluctuata 
Oporinia dilutata 
Ellopia fasciaria 
Anagoga pulveraria 
Deuteronomos erosaria 
Selenia lunaria 
Opisthograptis 
luteolata 
Cepphis advenaria 
Lycia hirtaria 
Ectropis bistortata 


M.C. 5.6 

R.A.J. 30.4, 3.5, very rare 

C.M.R.P. 4.6 

M.C.F. 8.9 

C.F. 11.6 

C.M.R.P. reports very 
scarce this year 

M.C. 13.5 

C.M.R.P. 9.7, reports fe- 
male sipping dew on 
tree trunk 

B.W. 16.8, probably a 
migrant. Hitherto un- 
heard of here 

R.AJ. 30.6, M.C. 5.8 (L) 
M.C. 24.7 


B.W. 13.7 

M.C. 26.6 

C.M.R.P. 3.7 

M.C. 27.6, B.W. 13.7 
M.C. 27.6 

C.MCR-P.) .28.7,; RAC]. 


11.8—30.8 scarce, late 

R.AJ. 12.10, very late 

C.M.R.P.. 4.6, 8. half- 
grown larvae overnight 
destroyed 40 full grown 
Stabilis larvae 

R.A.J. 3.4, abundant 

M.C. 13.5 

M.C. 2.5 

C.M.R.P. 19.4 

M.C.F. 3.8 

M.C.F. 29.9 

M.C. 9.5 

M.C. 13.10 

B.W. 30.6 

M.C. 29.5 

B.W. 24.8 

M.C. 21.6 


MEG. rs25 
CAVEREP? 30:5 
M.C. 3.5 

@'P 2353 
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ONE EFFECT OF RABBITS ON 
DOWNLAND VEGETATION 


by C. and D. Owen 


The photograph published in this issue was very kindly taken by 
K. Donovan Grose for the purpose of record. It was taken from a 
position four feet west of a large fence post at map reference 122637 
on Sheet 41/16 of the 1: 25,000 O.S. It is 150 yards south of the gate 
between Knap Hill and Golden Ball Down. The fence post shows in 
the foreground of the picture. 


The photograph is of the south face of the “ col”’ between Knap 
Hill and Golden Ball Down. It shows two large rabbit warrens with 
a section of another in the left foreground. It will be observed that the 
centre of the three warrens contains a large elder bush (Sambucus nigra) 
and there are, less visible, three others at intervals above it. 


These warrens are started by the single scrape which removes the 
turf covering from the soil. Onto the moved soil seeds of ragwort 
(Senecio Jacobaea) and thistles (Carduus nutans and Cirsium vulgare) 
are blown and germinate and thrive, and young plants of hound’s- 
tongue (Cynoglossum officinale) appear, the seeds presumably brought by 
the rabbits themselves in their fur. If the original rabbit burrow is in 
deep soil, which occurs in the gullies on the sides of the downs, the 
workings become more and more extensive. The rabbits appear to 
move up the slope until the soil becomes so shallow that burrowing 
is too difficult. 


Round the original burrows at the bottom of the slope the ragwort 
and hound’s-tongue and thistles flourish and spread upwards, and as the 
soil becomes enriched with the droppings of the rabbits it becomes 
suitable for the growth of the common nettle (Urtica dioica) which 
forms dark green clumps in the middle of the patches of yellow 
ragwort. In the shelter from grazing stock afforded by the nettles, the 
seeds of elder germinate and make growth. In course of time a line 
of elder bushes is established, following the course of the deep soil of 
the gully. It has not been possible to ascertain the length of time which 
it takes from the first rabbit burrow to the establishment of the line of 
mature elder bushes, nor the subsequent history of the bushes, although 
many well-established lines of elder bushes may be seen on the neigh- 
bouring downs, especially on the west side of Milk Hill, where burdock 
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seems to have occupied the place taken by hound’s-tongue on Golden 
Ball Down. 

This plant succession seems of interest because of its effect in providing 
cover on the otherwise bare faces of the downs, and these clumps of 
higher vegetation provide habitats for Field Voles, Carrion Crows, 
Woodpigeons, and even Long-eared Owls, and doubtless many other 
creatures, besides permanently altering the soil structure of the down 
itself. 

It is hoped that by the publication of this carefully located photo- 
giaphs, it will be possible for naturalists in Wiltshire to observe the 
progress of the plant succession in years to come, and also, as myxo- 
matosis has not yet reached these rabbit warrens, to see if any modi- 
fication of the usual plant succession takes place if the rabbit population 
is greatly reduced. 

Note— 

This was written, and the photograph taken, in September 1954. 
During the following winter the entire rabbit population of these 
warrens died. There has been no recolonisation so far (June 1955). 

The authors wish to acknowledge the help and encouragement of 
Mr. Donald Grose and his son. 
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THE CHOIR OF OLD SARUM CATHEDRAL 


by Hucu Braun, E£:S.A. 


The cathedral church of Salisbury is the sole survivor above ground 
of a group of four great churches. Although even the sites of the abbey 
churches of Wilton and Amesbury are now lost, we are indeed for- 
tunate in knowing not only the site but even the complete foundation 
plan of one of the finest churches of the twelfth century, excavated 
prior to the first world war by St. John Hope, Montgomerie, and 
Hawley, and now cared for by H.M. Ministry of Works. It would 
seem that no really determined effort has yet been made by an architect 
to interpret the ground trace of these foundations and thus arrive at a 
considered opinion as to the appearance of the cathedral which once 
rose above them. Yet by metrological examination and by comparison 
with existing churches of contemporary date it should not be too 
difficult to effect this in respect of the cathedral which, from the 
middle of the twelfth century until its destruction following the year 
1331, crowned the hill of Sarum. 


When attempting to reconstruct the appearance of Bishop Herman’s 
church we can have no such aid. We can form but a misty impression 
of some sort of central feature set between transepts and having to the 
west an aisled nave of seven bays and eastwards a short chancel of 
two bays flanked by low chapels and ending in a large apse. No church 
of this sort remains in England today to assist us in any appreciation of 
vertical scale or architectural adornment. At Sherborne, however, we 
may yet see what appears to be the arch leading from the north 
transept of the contemporary cathedral into its apse; the scale of this 
feature suggests that the elevational aspect of the cathedral St. Osmund 
knew may not have been impressive. It is otherwise when we begin 
the study of the new work added by Bishop Roger. While his Teutonic 
western feature. with its transept-flanked bell-tower may only be 
examined in comparison with continental examples, the approximately 
contemporary work at neighbouring Romsey Abbey provides at 
least a basis for research into the appearance of the eastern addition to 


Old Sarum Cathedral. 


There appears little of interest in Bishop Roger’s transepts except 
for the curious fact that they are aisled; his choir, however, is of 
exceptional architectural importance, particularly in view of what is 
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seen to be the subsequent development of its ultimate eastern termi- 
nation. The setting-out of the choir is orthodox, though when begin- 
ning the new work Bishop Roger had to recognise the necessity for 
preserving the stability of the existing nave arcade after the abutment 
provided by its central feature had been removed; the new crossing 
was therefore set out eastwards of the end of the old nave so as to 
give room for the provision of some kind of temporary shoring. 


To form a general impression of the interior of the new building one 
may compare Romsey Abbey where the existing choir is approximately 
contemporary with that at Sarum, with the difference that the latter 
has four bays instead of three in order to provide the canons with a 
spacious presbytery for which the nuns of Romsey would have no use. 
When one embarks upon a detailed examination of the two plans, 
however, one soon senses that there is a considerable difference in 
architectural detail. Thus, although the fragments of ornament which 
have been found on the cathedral site suggest that the same carvers 
were employed there as at Bishop Roger's church hard by his other 
great castle of Devizes, its crude structural detail, comparable in essence 
with that at Romsey, finds no echo upon the hill of Sarum. 


There is a remarkable lightness in the plan of the cathedral. The 
bays are wide for the period, centred at nineteen feet (as compared 
with the fifteen and a half feet of the Romsey arcades) yet the structure 
itself must have been quite light as the presence of the sleeper walls 
carrying the supports suggest that these must have resembled the 
sophisticated compound pillars of the Gothic Era rather than the 
clumsy Byzantine piers of the twelfth century. That the superstructure 
was not massive is also confirmed by the foundations which are only 
six and a half feet thick; this, after deduction for plinth mouldings, and 
presumably attached shafts, leaves only a light wall to be carried by the 
arcades. Some day there may be an opportunity for an architect to 
examine in detail the architectural remains stored in the castle at Old 
Sarum and therefrom to try to establish the elevational appearance 
of what must have been a charming as well as an impressive structure. 


Beyond the east wall of Bishop Roger’s choir passed an ambulatory 
out of which led four square chapels, an elaboration of the arrangement 
seen at Romsey; it is in the development of this extreme east end of the 
cathedral that the exceptional interest of its architecture lies. During 
the twelfth century there is seen an evident desire that the eastern 
termination of an English great church should be designed not as a 
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range of small chapels but as a single large one; in some cases this meant 
sacrificing the two middle chapels of a group of four provided by the 
original designers At Romsey the demolished chapels, being quite 
small, were merely left to provide a sort of lobby to a new chapel 
built out eastwards beyond them; at Sarum, however, the problem 
was handled with skill and sympathy to create a feature which was 
itself to develop into what has often been described as the most skilful 
and graceful product of English Gothic architect—the eastern chapel 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 


A study of the accompanying plan—the details of which are, of 
course, purely hypothetical—clearly indicates the situation con- 
fronting the individual responsible for the alterations. After the re- 
moval of the vaulting of the two central chapels and the walls separating 
them the cleared area had to be considered as a problem in vaulting. 
Obviously it had to be subdivided in some way ; the solution was to 
set it out as a nave with aisles, the former being of approximately the 
same span as the flanking chapels while the aisles formed narrow strips 
beside it. In order to elongate the central portion and at the same time 
to provide proper abutment for its arcades it was extended a short 
distance eastwards where its new east wall could be equipped with 
pairs of the new buttresses which were at that time appearing. The 
vaulting of the little eastern bay, by matching that of the aisle bays, 
tied the whole design together and must indeed have completed a 
vaulting scheme of quite exceptional charm. 


The construction of the new chapel depended entirely upon the 
ability of its designer to carry the arcades. While the eastern responds 
had been quite simply dealt with, the western end, and the intermediate 
support, required slender pillars of a kind not hitherto employed in 
architecture. The only possible solution was in fact to introduce 
turned shafts of some very hard stone such as Purbeck marble; this 
may have been one of the first instances in which such features were 
employed as supports and not merely as ornamental adjuncts. 


It is easy to see that from this chapel at Old Sarum grew the lovely 
eastern feature at Salisbury Cathedral; the design is the same on plan 
with the difference that the walls next the flanking chapels have been 
replaced by pillars and arches while the central chapel and its aisles 
have been extended eastwards for two whole bays. The western 
pillars of the chapel at Old Sarum were set upon the foundation of 
the eastern wall of the choir in such a fashion as to bisect its two 
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arches; at Salisbury the central pier in this wall has been replaced by a 
pair of pillars which facilitate the junction. While the height of the 
chapel at Salisbury must be greater than that of its humbler ancestor and 
the slenderness of the Salisbury pillars even more pronounced, one 
can now clearly appreciate that the lovely design we see was not an 
entirely original creation: the vanished chapel at Old Sarum—doubt- 
less that which, until the Tudor Age, survived as lonely relic of a lost 
cathedral—being the seedling whence blossomed the masterpiece 


which yet delights us. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON NAME FOR THE 


AVEBURY CIRCLE 
By E. G. H. Kempson 


The existence of Stonehenge was known in literature at least as early 
as the twelfth century. But the Avebury Circle was scarcely noticed? 
until Aubrey’s day; and nothing material was published about it until 
Stukeley’s work of popularisation in the early eighteenth century. 
This note provides for the first time its Anglo-Saxon name. 


A chance reference to the name Waledich in Avebury in some Assize 
Rolls of 1289 aroused speculation as to the identity of this Dyke with 
the main Avebury Circle (G. J. Copley, Conquest of Wessex in the 
Seventh Century, p. 95, referring to Place-Names of Wiltshire, p. 395 
under Downton). If their identity were established, this would form 
the earliest known reference to the Circle, as well as provide its Anglo- 
Saxon name. 


The Assize Rolls read :? 


In the tenth year (1282) when Philip Strug was coroner, Thomas Crespyn 
and Ralph Brond waylaid John the Spinner at Waledich and they killed John 
and at once fled and by suit of the countryside took sanctuary in the church of 
Alyngton; they made known the aforesaid fact and abjured the realm in the 
presence of the aforesaid coroner. They had no chattels but were in the tithing 
of John le Knich in Kenete, so he is in mercy. The finder (of the body) and 
four neighbours came and are not under suspicion. No Englishry was presented. 
Judgment of murder was given on Avebir’, because it had not ee pers 
with the hundred. 

Afterwards it was sworn by the twelve jurors that John de Meire at the same 
time as the aforesaid Thomas and Ralph carried off the aforesaid body at 
(apud) Waledich where it was found, and the same John absconded for the 
aforesaid death and is under suspicion. Hence he is required to appear or be an 
outlaw. His chattels are worth 35/8 for which the vill of Kenete answers. And 
he is in the tithing as above. And the twelve jurors falsely valued his chattels, 
so they are in mercy. And the vills of Kenete, Bakampton, Avebur’ and 
Winterborn Monacorum did not come to the coroner’s inquest, so they are 
in mercy. 


But this left the location of Waledich quite uncertain. 
R. B. Pugh had found similar names in Amesbury: not only 
Walledych or Waldyche, but Walyate or Walleate, Muchelewalles 


1 It is not even referred to in Camden’s Britannia, until Philemon Holland’s 
edition of 1610. 


2 P.R.O. JI 1/1006, m.46d and JI 1/1008, m.7. 
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and Litylwallys: and they all might well refer to the embankments of 
Vespasian’s Camp (Calendar of Antrobus Deeds, nos. 37, 71). For this 
reason it was at least likely that our Waledich referred to the Avebury 
Circle, but the identity was far from proved. 


The problem is, however, resolved by an indenture of 1696 (Wilts 
Notes and Queries, viii, p. 270). Here we read of :— 


the Capital Messuages, Farm and demesnes of Awbury alias Avebury, called 
Avebury Farm, and the Parsonage Barn with the curtilage, backside and 
Wallditch thereunto adjoining, sometime belonging to the farm called Trusloes 
Farm ... and the Court, Barton and backside, parcel or parcels of the ground 
wherein the Parsonage Barn of Awbury and the barn called the Farm Barn 
and the Pidgeon House and Stable now stand or lately stood. 


The Parsonage or Rectory no longer exists as such, though its site is 
occupied by the Manor House. The reference to Trusloes Farm, 
however, points to some confusion. But this confusion is by no means 
only recent, for in 1593 Debora Dunch who held the Rectory at that 
time had brought an action against Richard Truslowe for intrusion 
into part of the rectory premises. Richard replied that he made no 
claim to any part of the rectory, but it was so inter-mingled with his 
manor of Avebury, that he asked for a commission to enquire into and 
settle the boundaries of the two properties (Wilts Notes and Queries, 
Vili, pp. 216-217). Avebury Trusloe and Trusloe Manor House and 
Farm are well away from the Church and Rectory, across the river 
to the south-west. But north of the Church and to the east of the 
Manor House stand the Pigeon House and, near it, the Tithe Barn, 
an L-shaped building of some antiquity, one wing of which occupies 
the site of the westernmost section of the main Avebury Vallum. This 
tithe barn is of course the Parsonage Barn mentioned. 


Thus it is verified that Wallditch of 1696 and consequently Waledich 
of 1289 are identical with the main Avebury Circle. The meaning of 
the name Waledich is “ the Dyke of the Britons’ from weala-dic1, 
a suitable name for the Saxon invaders to use of such a work and 
philologically reminiscent of Caesar’s use of the phrase murus gallicus. 


Tam much indebted to the late Mr. H.C. Brentnall for first acquaint- 
ing me with the problem of name; and for help in various ways 
both to him and to Mr. Pugh. 


1 It might also mean Vallum-Ditch from weall-dic; but despite the seventeenth 
century form with // and the examples from Amesbury, Sir Frank Stenton assures 
me that the meaning in the text is the more likely, judging from the limited evidence 
at present available 
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THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 
By E. G. H. Kempson 


The bill printed below shows the charges for the year 1730-1 made 
by a local wheelwright to a certain Mr. Blake of Knighton Farm near 
Ramsbury. The single sheet on which it is written comes from 
papers belonging to Dr. W. B. Maurice of Marlborough, whose 
grandfather had been very friendly with the Blake family. 

Many of the terms used are unfamiliar even to men who started 
their ploughing in the last century. But fortunately there is an almost 
exactly contemporary publication on Wiltshire farming, on which 
we have been able to draw, both for the illustration and for help in 
understanding the words used. Jethro Tull, who lived at Prosperous 
Farm near Shalbourne, only six miles away from Knighton, published 
his Horse-Hoing Husbandry in 1733. In it he described not only his own 
improved four-coulter plough, but also the simpler plough that it 
was meant to supersede. I have to thank Mr. R. A. Coles of Marl- 
borough College for redrawing this simple plough from Tull’s book. 
In addition I have had much help in conversation with Messrs. Tom 
Pope and Jack Fishlock and the Rev. R. H. Lane, as well as from an 
article by Mr. F. G. Payne of the Welsh Folk Museum (Arch. Journal, 
civ, 82: “ The Plough in Ancient Britain ”’). 

MR. BLAKE HIS BILL 1730 


Sd. 
Janawary ye 2: 1730: Then counted whith Mr. Blake & made A 
Even 
JantY ye 14 For a ovenlead 00.8 
FebrutY ye 2: Fora days work of me to tack & grace ye wagon 
& othar work ee 6 


O41 
16 Fora broadbord & 2 srowndrists & seting it Orta 
23 For 3: Larrows & mending ye harrow & puting ye tines in O18 
For half a days work of me to mend ye cowcribs & othar work OD 
May ye 2: Forasheat & Shriding a plow & PHP ahead 
to yecrowstaves. re) 
25 For a broadbord & seting him O 
26 For mending ye van Stocks re) 
For mending ye ould wagon <2 Ne O 
June ye 15 for a broadbord & seting him O 
15 For half a days work of me to mend ye wagon & othar work fe) 
19: For 6 Spooks & puting in & Renging ye Dungcart wheels Oo 
22 For Beating ye old wagon to pieces & carring ye Iron to ye 
Smiths ; tye 2 ui - OL Oma 
26 For a Wagon bed 2°45 <0 
29 Fora broadbord & growndrist & Dua tsa: & seting ie OI g 
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July ye 5 For graftin ye wagon Limbar & makeing 2 Ladours 

and othar work i: ve ae Be) Onl 6 
9 For a pare of Dungcart Limbars & carring them to Knighten 

& puting on & 3 ye sfc O6156 
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30 For a pare of wagon Limbars & youseing ye ould Spredours 
& puting on 

Agust ye 3: for puting a vely Into ye fore wheele & aoe © & 
graseing ye wagon & othar work 

11 For a pare of Limbars 

11 For puting a vely into ye fore wheele & othar work 

Sept! ye 4: For 2 Spredours & a Sheat 

For half a days work of me & boy to Shrid ye plow & othar 
work 

October ye 2: for a days work of me to mend ye pigtrunk 
& othar work 

4 & §: For 2 days work of me & 2 boy: to saw & clave wood 
& othar work 

25 For a crowstave & pins & mending ye plow 

28 For a pare of Limbars & puting on 

Novem! ye 8 fora boult .. 

11 For seting a growndrist & makeing - wages : 

15 For a sheat & 2 Broadbords & Shriding ye plow 

24 For a days work of me & boy to make Stands & mend ve 
Rails 

Dect ye 6: for tacking & eraceing ye % wagon 

7 For Seting a growndrist upon ye plow 

13 For a days work of me to mend ye hatches 

30 For half'a days work of me to make asink in ye medow 

Janawary ye 3 for Leting the Share on Se ye Pex & leting ye 
rach in further 

6 For a plow box 

17 For half a days work of me to tack & grace ye wagon & mend 
ye plow & othar work Ss 

25 For a broadhandle and seting him 

Febryra'Y ye 9 For a broadbord and seting him... 

March ye 1: For half a days work of me to mend a harrow & 
othar work + 

7 For a days work of me & my son to saw w wood & pile i it 

21 for puting a bridg to ye wagon 


Received the full contents of this Bill 
by me John Wiltshire. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 


the bolt secured the share or mouldboard to the sole. 
bridge, uncertain. 

broadbord (F), the mouldboard. 

the broad handle (K) or furrow handle was on the right. 
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cowcribs, though simple in construction, had to have their crosspieces shaped 
so that the cow’s nose was not caught. 

the crowstaves (C) were fastened into the Box (B) perpendicularly and had two 
rows of holes in each, by which the beam was raised or lowered, so that 
the furrow was made shallower or deeper. 

the growndrist (G) was the wooden lower edge of the broadboard. When 
worn out, it was easier to replace than the whole broadboard. 

the head between the crowstaves was the first thing to break when the plough 
came up against some sudden obstruction. 

the ladders, fore and aft, increased the capacity of the wagon. 

the land handle (L) was the one on the left, where the land still remained 
unploughed. 

The larrows were the horizontal timbers of the harrow, to which the tines 
were mortised. 

the limbars were the shafts. 

ovenlead, a baker’s shovel for thrusting loaves into the oven. 

pigtrunk or pigtrough. 

the ploughbox (B) through which passed the spindle of the two wheels, The 
left-hand wheel had a diameter of twenty inches, the right twenty-seven 
inches. 

the rach (R) or double ratch held up the sheat and passed through the beam. 
It was fastened there by screws and nuts. 

ringing. The felloes of a wheel were originally bonded together by iron strakes. 
A later method of saving wear was to ring them, a process still in use. 

sheat (H), the bar connecting the beam (A) to the sole of the plough. 

shriding, uncertain. 

a sink is a watercourse. 

spreaders were bars to keep the limbars or traces apart. The front one was 
shaped to fit the hind quarters of the horse. 

stands and rails may mean partitions in a stable. 

van stocks, the wheel hubs. - 

tack, uncertain. It probably means to mend. 

vely or felloe, one of the wooden sections of the rim of the wheel. 

wages (wedges) (W) for the coulter (D), whose vertical cut enabled the furrew- 
slice to be turned by the mouldboard. 

wagon bed, the timbers on which the wagon floorboards were laid lengthwise. 
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NOTES 


Present and Past Churches at Easton Royal. The present parish 
church at Easton Royal, built in 1591 and heavily restored in 1852-1853, 
has generally been supposed—on grounds of common medieval 
custom—to be standing on the site of the former Priory church, 
pulled down in 1590. This Priory church came into being at some 
time between 1245, when the small Trinitarian Priory was founded, 
and 1369. In the latter year—see Chettle, The Trinitarian Friars and 
Easton Royal, WAM Dec. 1946—the old parish church, ante-dating 
1245, was pulled down, after a petition by the villagers. Its materials 
were used to enlarge the Priory church—not more, according to a 
contemporary document, than sixty yards away—and the villagers 
were given the right to worship in it. Thenceforward there was only 
one church in Easton Royal, serving both Priory and parish. At the 
time of the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the Priory passed into the 
hands of the Seymour family, who built a house in Easton Royal, 
probably on the site, or perhaps a reconstruction, of the existing 
Priory mansion. The Priory church, already reported in 1536 as being 
in a condition of ill-repair, was finally pulled down in 1590. 


The site of the original parish church has remained unknown and 
that of the first Priory church merely a surmise as above. Recent chance 
discoveries, however, have suggested a possible solution to both 
problems. In 1953, while a water-pipe was being laid across what is 
now known as the cemetery field—one corner of it having been so 
occupied since the 1890’s—an old tile was turned up. A few hours’ 
digging on and near this spot revealed several fragments of undoubtedly 
medieval ecclesiastical masonry, including portions of two other tiles. 
And the spot was almost exactly sixty yards away from the present 
church, which stands to the west, separated from the field by the 
village lane. The tile, bearing fleur-de-lys ornaments in the corners 
of a cruciform pattern, was dated at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
as probably late fourteenth century. But Mrs. Eames of the British 
Museum, who very kindly examined it, was inclined to believe that 
it might have an earlier date, 1290-1320. More recently, it has been 
examined, and compared with other Wiltshire tiles, by Mr. Shortt of 
the Salisbury Museum. On the grounds of its relative thickness and the 
fact that it is a stencilled tile without keys, Mr. Shortt is of the opinion 
that it can scarcely be earlier than the late fourteenth century, and 
therefore most unlikely ever to have been part of a church pulled 
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down in 1369—i.e., the old parish church. Moreover, the other two 
tile fragments, one yellow, one brown, and both unpatterned, would 
seem to be identical with those in a floor at Oxford that can be dated 
as'c* 1420, 


Assuming, therefore, that these deposits were not fortuitously 
assembled and indicate the site of a church, this would seem to have 
been that of the Priory church, which subsequently suffered various 
injuries and repairs. And as the Priory itself—and later the Seymour 
house—are almost certainly represented (a theory endorsed by a very 
strong village tradition) by various grass mounds in the immediately 
adjacent field to the east, it would have been a much more convenient 
place for it than the relatively distant site, on the other side of the road, 
where the present church stands. It would also seem not unlikely that, 
when the Priory church was pulled down in 1590, the Seymours 
should have decided to rebuild on the site of the old original parish 
church—still then presumably regarded as consecrated ground and 
still probably the ordinary village burial place. In short it now seems 
more probable that the present church stands on the site of the old 
parish church rather than that of the Priory church. 

H. H. BAsHForp. 


Mildenhall Church, Wiltshire. During the present time, when the 
Church is being restored, one of the details has been the restoration of 
(what may compendiously be called) the Altar Books, which consist of 
the Bible and two Books of Common Prayer. 


The Bible, a medium folio without pagination, was printed by 
John Baskerville in 1763; as is well-known, he was Printer to the 
University of Cambridge. The edges of the book are gilt and tooled 
with a goffered design; the binding of red leather has a frame of 
Greek Key pattern, with an elaborate centre piece design of the Cross 
with the Sacred Monogram I.H.S., surrounded by cherub heads 
within a Glory. The back is stamped MINAL CHURCH. The 
spine is stamped with a formal stamped pattern. 


The two Books of Common Prayer were printed at Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press by Bensley, Cooke and Collingwood in 1811 and 
issued at the price of eighteen shillings a volume. They are bound in 
red leather similarly to the Bible and with the like ornamentation, 
except that on the spine there is a (repeated) design of a Chalice, a 
spear and a crown of thorns headed by the I.H.S. monogram. Although 

E2 
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called ‘* The Book of Common Prayer,” in fact they each begin with 
the Collects, Epistles and Gospels and contain no Order of Morning 
or Evening Service. In these Books, as in the Bible, all the decorations 
of the bindings are emphasised by being heavily gilded. 

In the Bible there is a contemporary note affixed “‘ Bound by Barratt’s 
Library, Bond Street, Bath.” Miss Russ, the Deputy Director of the 
Municipal Libraries, Bath, has informed the writer of this note that 
J. Barratt was in Milsom Street until 1792 and inserted an advertisement 
in The Bath Chronicle of 11th October, 1792, dated October 6th in 
which he stated that he was moving “ This day,” from Milsom Street 
to Bond Street; Barratt’s Library was very well known at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries; book- 
sellers undertook binding work even if they had not a bindery on the 
premises. As Riviere was at work in Bath about this period, it may be 
that these bindings were his work. The Churchwardens’ Accounts at 
Mildenhall have an entry, in 1812, “ repairing Church Prayer Book 
See 

The writer suggests, but with diffidence, that the probable date of 
the binding of all these books is in or about 1811, the year of the 
buying of the two Prayer Books. 

For purposes of record, it should be added that the present cleaning 
and restoration of the books has been carried out by the well-known 
bookbinders, Messrs. Zaehnsdorf Ltd., London. 


January, 1955. E. H. Nortu. 


Water Eaton passed to Godstow c. 1142 as the gift of Reginald Fitz 
Count (probably son of Roger Fitzwilliam, Earl of Hereford). From an 
examination of Godstow Register it is known that a chapel existed 
there in 1195. Although subject to the church at Eisey, the men of 

Water Eaton were in right of burial in the chapel churchyard. The 
first recorded institution to Eisey was in 1311. In 1539 Thomas Massy 
was instituted Vicar of Water Eaton and Eisey and he was still there 
at the time of the benevolence of 1545. 

Water Eaton and Eisey were, until very recently in the parish of 
Latton, but Latton had, at least until 1545, a vicar of its own. Those 
interested should refer to the notes concerning Roman Stones at 
Latton in WAM Vol. L, page 293 and Vol. LV, page 373. There is 
little doubt that these stones come neither from Eisey nor from Water 
Eaton. TR 
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The Bounds of Brokenborough, A.D. 956 (B.C.S. 921-2: K.C.D. 
460). I am happy to say that these are solved. What the late H. C. 
Brentnall termed Grundy’s Waterloo! is now, thirty-six years later, a 
victory. Coloured bounds and notes on sixteen six-inch ordnance 
sheets make clear the topography. These sixteen sheets have been 
glued together into four sections whichhave been placed in the Society’s 
library. I regret exceedingly that H.C.B. did not live to see this task 
completed. 


These maps include the following parishes, whole, or in part : 
Tetbury, Long Newnton, Shipton Moyne, Broken borough, Ashley, 
Poole, Keynes, Oaksey, Crudwell, Hankerton, Minety, Great Somer- 
ford, Seagry, Stanton St. Quinton, Hullavington, Norton, Foxley, 
St. Paul Malmesbury Without, Little Somerford, Brinkworth, Charlton, 
and Lea and Cleverton. 


A special note may be made of Norton, none of which is included in 
the Malmesbury grant. In tracing the bounds of this parish, as given in 
B.C.S. 671-2 and K.C.D. 355, I gratefully acknowledge the help of 
B. J. Wallis, F.S.A., both in field and library work. 


T. R. THOMSON. 


V, 237-91 W.A.M. L, referring to Grundy, Arch. Journal, Vol. 76. 
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Two Sixteenth Century Taxation Lists, 1545 and 1576. Edited 
with an introduction by G. D. Ramsay. W.A.N.H.S. Records Branch, 
1954. Cr. 8v0, pp. 24 + 237. 


The lists of taxpayers for the benevolence of 1545 and for the bade 
of 1576 have been lovingly, laboriously, and clearly transcribed into 
this volume. With these lists the constitutional historian can illustrate 
Tudor methods of performing the separate functions of assessing and 
collecting taxes: through them the economic and social historian can 
attempt to estimate the wealth of Wiltshire, and the distribution of 
wealth in Wiltshire, in the sixteenth century. 


The constitutional historian will note that while both taxes were 
raised during a national emergency, the benevolence was raised 
without, and the subsidy with, parliamentary authority. Dr. Ramsay 
emphasises the extent to which Henry VIII freed himself from parlia- 
mentary control of legislation and of taxation. 


The point of constitutional procedure, however, to which the 
modern taxpayer would probably pay most attention, is that, in 
1576, and, one imagines, in 1545 as well, where there was doubt, a 
man’s capacity to pay was to be assessed on the evidence of his “ most 
substantial, discreet, and honest’? neighbours. English liberty has 
turned a somersault about this point. Some hundreds of years earlier 
this had been a cherished English liberty like trial by jury, a guarantee 
of fair play. Some hundreds of years later one can imagine no greater 
infringement of individual liberty. We discuss our incomes and our 
taxes in confidence with the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The 
last people we would wish to be assessed by are our neighbours. 


What did the Tudor taxpayer think: 


The economic and social historian must, as Dr. Ramsay points out, 
approach these lists with great care. We do not know how well 
the Commissioners carried out the government’s declared intention 
of assessing taxes in proportion to wealth (in land or goods). The 
poor escaped, but did some of the rich escape too? The fact that a 
man was assessed does not necessarily mean that he paid the tax, 
and the second list, at least, is only an assessment list. 


Dr. Ramsay detects the woollen capitalists from the North West 
of the county in both lists, and who better to look for them than the 
author of The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
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Centuries? He finds too, a remarkable enumeration of the well-to-do 
priests of the Close at Salisbury in the list for 1545. The great and 
middling landowners appear in both lists, and it looks as though we 
can assume that no class of wealthy people escaped the tax, even if 
some individuals got off scot-free, while others paid more or less 


than they should have done. 


This means that the great problems left unsolved by these lists are 
the problem of population (for which, says Dr. Ramsay, the muster 
rolls would be a better guide), and the proportions of rich and poor, 
assessed and unassessed. How many labourers were there supporting 
this wealthy taxpaying class, or, to put it another way round, how 
many labourers were set on work by the wealth of the taxpaying 
class 2 


So carefully does Dr. Ramsay warn us against the dangers of using 
the evidence he has collected, that we must expect him to be cautious 
himself when he comes to compare the two lists to see whether he 
can detect any social changes in the thirty one years that separate 
them. Administrative changes there were, but whether these cor- 
responded to any changes in society he cannot say. Rather, he prefers 
to use both lists together to give us a picture of England’s Wiltshire 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. 


One other use this volume has, and that, for Wiltshire people, is, 
perhaps, the most important. It is an invaluable family record, and 
in order to help people locate their own or other people’s families, 
every single name appears in an index of persons. Everyone who uses 
this book ought to thank the author for the extra trouble that he 
took to make it as easy to use as a telephone directory, while remem- 
bering that the interpretation of the evidence may be as difficult as 
the working of the telephone exchange itself. 

J. M. Prest. 


Roman Roads in Britain. Vol. I. Ivan D. Margary. Phoenix 
House Ltd., London. May, 1955. Price 42s. 


This is a magnificent book. It is beautifully printed and arranged, 
with remarkable photographs. The air-photographs will appeal 
immediately to all readers, but only photographers will fully appreciate 
the others, for such pictures are (experto crede) very difficult to take. 
Roman roads, viewed from the ground, are not photogenic. The 
diagrams are simple, clear, and bold. The author’s use of a modern 
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system of numbers to identify the roads is a great a and a great 
improvement on Codrington. 


All this is, of course, only the setting for the subject matter, but it is 
of great value. It enables the reader to get the full benefit of the author’s 
scholarship, and no one who knows “‘ Roman Roads in the Weald” 
will have any doubts about the quality of that scholarship. Its care and 
reserve are illustrated on p. 214 of the present work: “ Others (i.e. 
Roman Roads) there must have been, and all too many have indeed 
been suggested.” On p. 215 Mr. Margary waits for “ clear proof.’ The 
district mentioned is not the only one where “ all too many have been 
suggested.”” Mr. Margary’s own long experience of amassing “ clear 
proof” is our guarantee that we can rely upon him. The section in the 
introduction on “ Tracing the remains of the roads ” is one of the most 
interesting in the book. 

A few minor criticisms can be made. On p. 15 Mr. Margary says 

. it has been concluded that the gauge of Roman carts differed 
little from the average of our own—4 ft. 84 in.” The average of recent 
waggons in the south of England was much more than this. In N. 
Wiltshire the average was nearer § ft. 4 in. It was the great difference 
between the waggons of the north of England, and those of the south, 
that gave rise to the battle between the Broad Gauge Railways (7 ft.) 
and the Narrow (4 ft. 84 in.). 

On p. 126 it comes as a surprise to find the very brief paper of two 
(then) school boys figuring among the references. Their work is 
described by themselves as a “ preliminary report,’ and the results are 
expressed with commendable reserve. 


6¢ 


On p. 90 the very careful excavation of a section of the Port Way, 
near Newton Tony, by R. P. Wright in 1936 is not mentioned (WAM, 
xlvii, 513). It throws a good deal of light on Roman methods of con- 
struction. 

It is rather confusing that the same publication should be referred 
to in several ways. Wilts A.S. Mag. (p. 99), Wilts Arch. Mag. (p. 93), 
Wilts Arch. and N.H. Mag. (p. 91). 

On pp. 122-123 it is made quite evident that the section (41 b) owes 
much to A. D. Passmore. It seems a pity that room could not be found 
for his suggested solution of the missing 19 miles of Iter XIII, and the 
site of Durocornovium. Such solutions are mentioned elsewhere, 
e.g. p. 101. The suggestion is contained in ‘‘ The Roman Road from 
Caerleon to Silchester,” reviewed in WAM, lii, p. 386 
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But the research needed to produce these criticisms brings home one 
more of our great debts to Mr. Margary. He has sorted out and given 
us a guide to an enormous number of references to books, journals, and 
other sources of information—a gigantic task in itself. The enthusiast 
will now know where to look for further local information, whereas, 
before, he usually did not. I do not think that anyone, who reads this 
book, will dispute the verdict that it is magnificent. 

R. H. LANE. 
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ROBERT DUDLEY WALROND, died at Putney on May 26th, 1954, aged 75. Son 
of Robert Walrond, of Brighton and London, he founded an underwriting 
firm and was a member of Lloyd’s. Descended from an ancient Wiltshire 
family (Walter Walrond, Baron of Grimstead and Lord of Dean, died in 1200), 
he compiled two volumes of “ MS. Notes on Walrond of Wiltshire,” which 
he gave to Devizes Museum Library. He preserved a deep interest in the 
county and was a staunch member of this Society. He was buried at Aldbourne, 
where the coloured effigies of Edward and William Walrond, Wardens of 
Aldbourne Chase in the time of Elizabeth I, are a notable feature of the church. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 


Obit.: Wilts Herald, June 4th, 1954. 


GEORGE JARDINE KIDSTON, C.M.G., died at Hazelbury Manor, Box, on Dec. 
26th, 1954, aged 81. Second son of G. J. Kidston of Finlayston, he was educated 
at Eton and New College, Oxford. Entering the diplomatic service in 1898, 
he held appointments at Rome, Peking, Teheran, St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople. On Aug. 4th, 1914, he was transferred to Brussels, accompanying the 
Belgian Government and the legations to Antwerp, and subsequently to Ostend 
and Havre. Later in the war he was at the Foreign Office, reaching the rank of 
Counsellor in 1919. Appointed Minister to Finland in 1920 he did much to 
raise British prestige there by his forthright personality before his retirement in 
1921. On taking up residence at Hazelbury he frequently threw open his 
grounds for various gatherings and gave Box its recreation ground. He was 
Sheriff of Wilts in 1936. He devoted much painstaking scholarship to his 
History of Hazelbury (1936) and The Bonhams of Wiltshire and Essex (1948). He 
was a generous benefactor to this Society, of which he was a vice-president, and 
first chairman of the records branch on its foundation in 1937. He married 
in 1911 Lilian Frances, daughter of Sir G. F. Bonham, and leaves a son and 
four daughters. 


Obits.: Times, Dec. 28th; Wilts Gazette, Dec. 30th, 1954. 


SIR WILLIAM GEORGE DANIEL COOPER, BT., of The Elms, East Tytherton, near 
Chippenham, died on Dec. 27th, 1954, aged 77. He served with the 7th 
Hussars in the South African War and with the R.A.S.C., 1914-18, succeeding 
to the title in 1925. He married in 1904 Lettice, daughter of the 1st Viscount 
Long of Wraxall, leaving two sons and a daughter. 

Obit.: Wilts Times, Jan. Ist, 1955. 


MAJOR CHARLES WILLIAM MAGGS, died at Bowden Hill, Lacock, on Jan. 8th, 
1955, aged 82. Born at Melksham he entered the family firm of C. W. 
Maggs & Co., manufacturers of matting, tarpaulins, etc., founded by his 
great-grandfather in 1803. Inheriting the business in 1898 he remained the 
active managing director, except for war service 1914-18 with the 2/4th Wilts 
Regt. in India and with the Oxford and Bucks L.I. After the war he returned 
to India and built a large factory, also greatly expanding the business generally. 
For several years on the Melksham U.D.C. and chairman in 1913, he took the 
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keenest interest in the town and the welfare of its people. His principal hobbies 
were fishing, gardening and landscape painting. He leaves a widow and one 
son. 

Obit.: Wilts Times, Jan. 15th, 1955. 


JAMES FREDERICK BEAVEN of Springfield, Holt, died on Feb. 3rd, 1955, aged 79. 
After active service in the 1914-18 war he took a prominent part in public life 
in the county as a magistrate and a member of the County Council since 1931, 
later being elected an alderman. He was a director, and since 1944 chairman, 
of the leather firm of J. and T. Beaven, Ltd., of Holt, which dates back to the 
seventeenth century. He leaves a widow, with a son and daughter. 

Obit.: Wilts Times, Feb. 4th, 1955. 


ENGINEER-COMMANDER CLAUDE ALEXANDER CODRINGTON, of Wroughton 
House, died on Feb. 14th, 1955, aged 77. Son of Alexander Codrington, he was 
trained in marine engineering and appointed to H.M.S. Duke of Wellington in 
1899. Later service included the Royal Tours in Royal Arthur and Renown. 
In 1914-18 war he served in 3rd Battle Squadron and 13th Destroyer Flotilla, 
retiring in 1919. Master of V.W.H. (Cricklade) Foxhounds 1920-29. In 1939-45 
war he served in the Royal Observer Corps. High Sheriff of Wiltshire 1948. 
He leaves a widow and two daughters, his only son being killed on service in 
194. 

Obit.: Marlborough Times, Feb. 18th, 1955. 
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WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY RECORDS BRANCH 


Honorary Secretary’s and Honorary Treasurer’s 
Report for 1954/5 


1. Annual General Meeting, 2nd October, 1954. The Annual General 
Meeting for 1954 was held at the Salisbury South Wilts and Blackmore 
Museum, St. Ann Street, Salisbury, by kind invitation of the Curator, 
Mr. H. de S. Shortt. Miss Kathleen Major, Fellow of St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford, spoke on “ Some Connexions between the Diocese 
of Salisbury and the Diocese of Lincoln.” 


2. Membership. The Branch now numbers 126 individual and 68 
institutional members—a total of 194. 


3. Financial Position. The large excess of income over expenditure 
during 1954 was due to the fact that no account for the printing of a 
new volume was received for payment. Secretarial and other minor 
expenses, however, totalled roughly £41 compared with {25 in 
1953. 

A sum of £45 recovered from the Inland Revenue authorities under 
the Covenant Scheme, relating to the year 1954, was received too late 
for inclusion in that year’s accounts. Successive reductions in the 
standard rate of income tax mean, of course, corresponding reductions 
in the amount we recover under the Scheme. 

Since the end of 1954 an account for over {500 has been paid 
for the printing of Volume X. The Branch’s credit balance is now 
approximately £500, with the possibility of another similar account 
to be paid this year for Volume XI. 


4. Sale of Publications. In connection with the sale of publications 
to members and non-members, it is interesting to record that no fewer 
than 8 copies of Volume IX (Pembroke Manors) have been sold to a 
bookshop in Tokyo, and that a copy of Volume V (Borough Records) 
has recently been sold to the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 

The recent liquidation of the firm of Simpkin Marshall Ltd., through 
whom the volumes were sent to Tokyo, has unfortunately involved 
the Branch in a probable loss of about £7, as the firm owed us for six 
volumes at the time of liquidation and it appears that creditors cannot 
expect to receive more than 3s. 6d. in the £. 
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5. Analysis of Income. For convenience in typing the accounts, it has 
been decided in future to give details of subscriptions and sales in 
an appendix to this report, as follows: 


Subscriptions 
1949 r 0 
1950 io) 
1951 O 
1952 O 
1953 0 


1955 


Z 

2 

5 
19$4 179 12 

3 
1956 I 


£194 12 


4th June, 1955 


OF OF EN O20 -O-.O- © 


Sales 
to Members 

Vol 1. 37.00 (3) 

I —— — 
HE <2 19. 9 (3) 
PV. 219 | 8 (3) 
Vi g2- 10)..8 (3) 
NI Gir 197-9 (2) 
VIL) er 19> <O.(2) 
VIN, 4°19. 40:(2) 
IX’) 72, 19 "9 (3) 

£20.18 1 


Sales 
to Non-members 
L370: (5) 
Zz -§ 0: (1) 
5 1 0 (4) 
25: 755.0'(2) 
9 7 17 (8) 
8 15 0 (7) 
Jak Oy 


M. G. RATHBONE 
M. J. LANSDOWN 
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Statement of Accounts for year ended 31st December, 1954 


Balance Sheet 


31st Dec., 1953 feisid 31st Dec., 1954 ges. a. 
Cash at, Banke” 3.721213. 55 6 Cash at Bank’... - $40; 476 
Cash in'Hand~ .. 128 Cash in Hand .. Te 9 
P.O; Savings Bank 146 6 3 P.O. Savings Bank 149 19 3 
Balance increased by 331 9 II 

£691 14 4 [601 14 4 
Stock Account 

31 December 1953) 6° 's. dd. 31st December 1954 £ s. d. 

Vol. I 24 BS ur Oe Nol: I 19 jes) 0) 10) 

I mul II i T:- 0.10 
Ill 97 07.07. © Ill 92 92.4.0..0 
IV =) 1906 > "196.0" 0 IV ”..502:. 7) 104250) 50 
V 88 §8.:, 00 V 79 79-0. 0 
VI 05 03..2 6 VI 89 87 2-6 
Vil. TOE eeTOls OO VI 97 O7.405 0 
Vie T7Or en i7On 0! O VII 157. 215752 O 20 
IX 80 SO;5 0.76 IX 67 67:0 -O 
Decrease during 1954 58 5 0 

L848 7 <6 L 848-7 26 
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Expenditure and Income 


EXPENDITURE LS. & INCOME £-°s.d. 
Postage and secre— *Subscriptions .. 194 12 6 
tarial. Be [3° 28's *Sales of publica- 
Stationery, typing, tions to Members 2018 71 
photostats, etc. 27 ir 7 *Sales to Non- 
One copy Vol. II members «5 en 27 19. 5 
purchased for re- Grant, Swindon 
salen hes ws se) Corporation ..., 125. 0° 0 
Cheque Book .. § <0 Donations a 2 0 


Excess of Income 
over Expenditure 327 2 0 


ie) 


£368 12 £368" 12) 0 


*For details, see report of Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct in accordance with the books and 
vouchers, and the explanations given. 


(Signed) F. C. PITT, (Signed) N. J. LANSDOWN, 
Hon. Auditor Hon. Treasurer. 


June 3rd, 1955. 
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Honorary Editor’s Report for 1954/5 


1. Volume for 1954. Volume X, Two Sixteenth Century Taxation 
Lists, 1545 and 1576, edited by Mr. G. D. Ramsay, was issued during 
February. 


2. Volume for 1955. Volume XI, Wiltshire Proceedings in Sessions, 
1736, edited by Mr. J. P. M. Fowle, is in the press and should be ready 
for distribution in the autumn. 


3. Volume for 1956. The material for the Collectanea, which is to be 
issued as Volume XII, is with the printer. The volume comprises 
Building Accounts for mills and for the castle at Marlborough, 1236-8 
(ed. Miss Sheila Challenger); the Veredictum of Chippenham Hundred, 
1281 (ed. R. E. Latham and C. A. F. Meckings); Pleas in the Liberty 
of the Abbot of Battle at Bromham, 1289 (ed. Miss Susan Reynolds); 
the Account of the Larderess of Wilton Abbey, 1299 (ed. Miss Elizabeth 
Crittall); Clerical Poll-Taxes in Salisbury Diocese, 1377-81 (ed. J. L. 
Kirby); and Twelve Wiltshire Deeds in Bath Public Library (ed. 
J. H. P. Pafford). Each document is prefaced with an Introduction. 


4. Corrigenda. A List of Corrections to Volumes I to X will be 
printed at the end of Volume XII. The general editor will be glad to 
receive from members details of such points as errors in the identifi- 
cations of persons or places in the indexes to these volumes. 


5. Other future volumes. (i) Although the text of the Crown Pleas of 
the Wiltshire Eyre, 1249, is ready for the printer, Mr. Meekings has 
through ill health been able to make little progress on the revision of 
his introduction. (ii) The text of Mr. R. L. Rickard’s Progress Notes 
of Warden Woodward for New College Estates in Wiltshire, 1659-78 is 
ready for the printer and the introduction is being completed. Work 
also continues on editions of (iii) the Rolls of Highworth Hundred, 
1275-85 (Mrs. Brenda Farr); (iv) the Charters of Lacock Abbey (Miss 
Joan Gibbs); (v) Hemyngsby’s Register (Dr. Helena Chew); and (vi) 
the Ministers’ Accounts of the Lands of Adam de Stratton (Mr. M. 
Farr). 


6. New Projects. (i) The possibility of an edition of the Diary of 
Thomas Nash, Sub-Dean of Salisbury at the end of the seventeenth 
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century, was mentioned in the Report for 1950, but through continued 
illness Mr. E. R. Brinkworth had to abandon his work. Miss D. M. 
Slatter, assistant librarian, Lambeth Palace Library, has now under- 
taken to edit this diary. (ii) The general editor is himself preparing 
an edition of the Roll of the Wiltshire Forest Eyre, 1257, the earliest 
document of its kind for the county. 


N. J. WILLIAMS 
28th May, 1955 


ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE 
SINCE THE LIST OF DECEMBER, 1954 


Approximately 1,500 documents, mainly deeds, plans and estate 
papers of the estates of the Sutton and Estcourt family in Bishops 
Cannings (sixteenth to nineteenth centuries); including court books of 
Bishops Cannings, Cannings Canonicorum and Marden, and a group 
of plans and papers relating to the enclosures of common lands (1780- 
1812). Smaller groups relate to Potterne (1721-1865) and Urchfont 
for which there is a survey (1732) and a set of large scale plans (1784) 
made for the Duke of Queensberry. 


The older records of the Trustees of Heytesbury Hospital including 
the foundation deeds, licences and grants from 1472, the custos’ and 
other accounts, 1561-1834, sixteenth century surveys, and leases and 
other deeds, 1562-1912, concerning properties in the Cheverells, 
Chirton, Market Lavington, Upton Scudamore, Urchfont and 
elsewhere in Wiltshire. 


Records of the civil parish of Barford St. Martin, including minutes 
of the Vestry and Parish Council Meetings, 1849-1871, 1895-1913; 
Churchwardens’, overseers’ of the poor and Parish Council accounts, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; poor rate assessment book, 
1864-1866, parish copy of the enclosure award, 1815 and other papers. 
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Records of the parish council of Winsley, including minutes 
1895-1930 and accounts, I91I-1949. 

Thirteen documents being records of Chippenham Without Parish 
Council, including minutes of the Vestry from 1887 and of the Parish 
Council and Meeting, 1894-1935; minutes of the Lighting Com- 
mittee, 1895-1912, and financial records. 

Records of Atworth Parish Council including accounts of the 
surveyors of highways, 1808-1885, minutes of meetings of the Vestry 


1885-1894, Parochial Committee, 


1891-1893, Parish Council and 


Parish Meetings, 1894-1924, with deeds and other papers. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 
FROM JANUARY 1955 


Donor: 
H. Rosinson, Esq. 


BOUGHT 

Mr. AND Mrs. DOWNES 
SWINDON BOROUGH 
Mrs. R. W. Awpry 
C. THOMAS 

Mrs. H. C. Hutts 

R. B. PucH 
PUBLISHERS 


BOUGHT 
RecorpDs BRANCH 


V. COLLINS 


Mrs. E. H. STONE 
Messrs. BRYANT & May 


PUBLISHERS 
J. M. BuckERIDGE 
J. F. Reep 


F. C. Pitt 
BouGcuHT 
BouGHT 


a 
BOUGHT FS Mae 


rs 
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Monumental Brasses of Wilts by E. Kite. 

Armorial Bearings by Fox-Davies. 

Kelly’s Directory of Wiltshire for 1931. 

The Serpentine Temple at Avebury. 

Annual Report of Librarian and Curator. 

Andrews and Dury’s Map of Wilts. 

Folklore from a Wiltshire Village by C. Thomas. 

Emigration of British Birds by A Naturalist, 1795. 

How to write a Parish History. 

Teach yourself Archaeology by S. G. Brade Birks. 

Teach yourself Anthropology by J. E. M. White. 

The Vale of Pewsey by H. W. Timperley. 

Two 16th century Taxation Lists 1545 and 1576 by 

G. D. Ramsay. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School Arch. Soc. Excavation 
Reports, 1942-1954. 

Maps, Plans, Notes, etc., on Devizes by E. H. Stone. 

Catalogue and Supplement to the Museum of 

Firemaking Appliances. 

Roman Roads in Britain by I. D. Margary. 

History of Castle Street Baptist Church, Calne. 

Flock Book, Vol. XXX, Wiltshire Horn Sheep 

Society. 

Parish onWheels by Reverend J. H. Swinstead. 

Baynton House by R. H. Pearson. 

Mercury Presides by the Marchioness of Bath, 

Salisbury Plain by Ralph Whitlock. 
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Records Branch publications continued— 
SURVEYS OF THE MANORS OF PHILIP EARL OF 
PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, 1631—2. Edited by Eric 
Kerridge, Ph.D. 1953. Pp. xiv + 178. 


TWO SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAXATION LISTS, 15465 and 
1576. Edited by G. D. Ramsay. 1945. Pp. xxiv + 242. 


Publications to be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II, illustrated, 2nd Edition, 1934. Price 4s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS or 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price 65s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
1195 TO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM: HENRY III, 
EDWARD ITand EDWARD II. 8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 13s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARDIII. 8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., compiete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, by H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. (In3 Parts.) Price 16s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF WILT- 
SHIRE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PAGAN 
SAXONS, by M. E. Cunnington, C.B.E. Fourth Editon, 1949, 6s. 6d. 
(by arrangement with the Publishers, C. H. Woodward, Devizes). 


THE WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISs- 
TORY SOCIETY, 1853—1958. A Centenary History. Illustrated 3s. 6d. 


BACK NUMBERS of THE MAGAZINE. Price from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers 
the price of which is raised). To Members, 25 per cent. less. 


The late Capt. B. H. and Mrs. CUNNINGTON gave all remaining copies 
of the following to the Society for sale :— 


ALL CANNINGS CROSS (1923), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, Hon. 
F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 53 Plates. 21s. 


WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON 
Hon. F.S:)A., Scot. 4to. cloth; 21s. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
THE QUARTER SESSIONS GREAT ROLLS OF THE 171s 
CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, £.S.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6, 


DEVIZES BOROUGH ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CORPORATION RECORDS By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON 
F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. (Vol. I is out of print) Vol. IT, 1792 to 1835, lés. 


The Society's Museum and Library, Long Street, Devizes 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 
Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to. 
Mr. F. W. C. MERRITT, Tawsmead, Eastleigh Road, Devizes. 


Old printed material and photographs of Wiltshire 
buildings or other objects of interest will be welcomed by the 
Librarian at the Museum. The repository for old deeds, 
maps, plans, etc., is now the County Archives collection at the 
County Hall, Trowbridge. 


Natural History Section 

The object of this Section is to promote the study of all 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field 
observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other 
meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. 
Members and others who wish for particulars of the Section 
and its activities should write to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Section :— ' 

Mr. G. W. COLLETT, 174, Sheldon Road, Chippenham. 

Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- 
tion from those who are already members of the Society. 

Observations should be sent to the Recorders: 

BIRDS. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Chip- 
penham, Wilts. 


FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
near Swindon. 


LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 13, The Halve, 
Trowbridge. 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA. Mr. C. E. Owen, Newtown, 
Lockeridge, Marlborough. 
Back numbers of the Report of the Section can be obtained 
from Mrs. Egbert Barnes. Prices: Report for 1946, 1/6; 1947, 
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THE SOCIETY - TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(Presidential Address delivered by R. B. Pugh, Fs.a., 

24 September 1955.) 


In earlier times Presidents have sometimes forgone the custom of 
commenting upon the antiquities of Wiltshire at our anniversary mect- 
ings, and have chosen instead to speak about the purpose and usefulness 
of the Society itself. As I have already given you two addresses based 
upon research,! I thought you might forgive me if I fashioned this one 
out of my personal reflections. If you do not like it you will have the 
consolation of knowing that it is my last. I cannot flatter myself that 
you will find my views original. Certainly some of you will have 
heard all of them, and all of you will have heard some of them. I can 
only pray that all of you may not have heard all of them. 


Judging by the standards of the more recent past Iam a strange person 
for you to have chosen as your President, for lam not a Wiltshireman 
and I do not live within the county or indeed near it. I suppose there is 
some value now and then in bringing an outsider in, for he can, in 
theory at least, contribute experiences collected in another part of 
England. There are, however, grave disadvantages. Apart from the 
obvious fact that Wiltshire institutions should be run by Wiltshiremen, 
geographical remoteness is very hampering. It makes it quite imposs- 
_ ible to deal swiftly and simply with those many little difficulties that 
can only be resolved by the spoken word, and it puts not merely the 
President himself but all those in the county with whom he has to deal 
to the trouble of a continuous correspondence. My shortcomings as 
your President are in part to be attributed to that cause. I have been 
an unusual type of President for another reason also; I did not begin to 
sit on the Committee until I sprang into the chair. This might have led 
to dangerous breaches with tradition, even to iconoclasm, had I not 
already heard much about our affairs from the mouth of our chief 
librarian, who is, I suppose, by far the most senior member of our Com- 
mittee. He first sat upon it in mid-August 1923 and it is characteristic 


1“ Chartism in Wiltshire ” in 1951 and “ Amesbury Priory ” in 1954. The 
first is printed above, Vol. liv., p. 169. The second, a coudensation of an article 
on the same subject which the author has contributed to the Victoria History of 
Wiltshire, Vol. III, was not published in the Magazine. 
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of his scrupulous concern for the welfare of the Society that he inter- 
rupted a holiday which he and I were spending together to attend that 
his first meeting. Ever since that time, but of course more especially 
during the past five years, I have been able to talk with him about our 
many problems and draw upon his knowledge. I have also greatly 
valued the help I have received from other members of the Committee, 
and if any of them think that I have called for it too often, I hope that 
they will extend their forgiveness in return for my gratitude. 

Since I joined the Committee in 1950 my absorption in the Society’s 
affairs has been deep and continuous, for even in the two years when I 
did not occupy the chair I found there was a good deal of work for me 
to do. It has been a privilege to have been so absorbed, for there can 
have been no more important period in our history. The death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cunnington brought us for the first time an independent 
fortune and released us from dependence upon the subscriptions of our 
members. The Cunningtons were outstanding benefactors to the 
Society throughout their lives, and their bounty is our present salvation. 
It is not perhaps given to many local societies to receive at one stroke so 
large a bequest. With the income from it we were able to achieve the 
ambition which they and we had so long entertained—the appoint- 
ment of a full-time curator of our Museum. And shortly afterwards, 
with assistance from the County Council and Salisbury Museum, we 
were able to add an assistant curator, a part of whose services we share 
with Salisbury. We celebrated our centenary just after this addition to 
our staff had been made. Then we have revised our rules, superseding 
a code that had served us since the seventies, and thereby provided a 
means of bringing fresh blood into the Committee. We have worked 
out sets of notes to guide the respective honorary officers, so that if 
there is a lapse in office the new arrival may readily pick up the threads. 
We have prepared new forms on which to notify new members of 
their election, and have revised our prospectus. We have resolved to 
change the format of our magazine and to construct a lecture-hall in 
our museum. All the time our curators have been steadily reorganizing 
our collections and have begun constructing a catalogue on modern 
principles. Finally we have undertaken in our own name and with the 
use of our own officers two large-scale excavations of pre-historic 
sites. This is perhaps not so bad a programme for a voluntary society 
to have pursued and partially fulfilled in a single quinquenniuny. Are 
there good hopes that we can maintain it in the next, and improve upon 
it? I shall try to make this address the answer to that question. 
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Those who know me best will often have heard me say that it is 
better to do a few things well than many things ill. I have long held 
that doctrine and am increasingly persuaded of its truth. The objects 
on which the Society may spend its energies are very many and in the 
next few years voices will be raised in advocacy of new ones. If the 
Society is to survive nearly all those voices will have to be silenced. 
This will not be because the new proposals are unsound, but because 
our existing programme, being bold and far-reaching already, is only 
just within our resources, and any enlargement can wreck us. By 
“resources ’’ I do not mean our income in particular, though in the 
last analysis money settles everything. I mean that for years to come 
we shall lack the qualified manpower to superintend and execute any 
larger programme than our present one. 


It is one of the tragedies of our time that there are so few people who 
are willing to give up any appreciable part of their leisure to voluntary 
causes. This is usually attributed to the domestic preoccupations of that 
section of society that was formerly relieved of them. I acknowledge 
that there is some truth in that explanation, but it is not the whole 
truth. In the 19th century many of the people who taught in Sunday 
Schools, preached in chapels, founded trade unions or managed friend- 
ly societies hardly possessed any leisure at all. When we reflect upon 
its limits we shall be ashamed to offer the conventional explanation. 
To my mind the reluctance that I deplore is due less to economic than 
to moral causes; those with the resolve can mostly find the means. 


It is because of this reluctance that so many learned societies have 
come to be effectively managed by their paid officials, and this may be 
the ultimate solution for us. But the system is far from perfect. If those 
officials are appointed primarily for their literary or curatorial merits, 
administrative duties must reduce the amount of time that they can 
give to their literary or curatorial functions. If they are chosen prim- 
arily as administrators they may lack the scholarship, taste or zeal to do 
their other work with needful competence. One must hope therefore 
that the days of honorary officers, and particularly of honorary secret- 
aries, have not yet ended. But what an extraordinary combination of 
gifts and circumstances we demand of our own honorary secretary! He 
should follow a way of life which enables him to allot an appreciable 
amount of his leisure to our business, and he must be so placed that he 
can discharge some of it urgently. He should be a man of broad exper- 
ience, subtle in argument, both on paper and in speech. His contacts 
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within the county and without should be with men of influence. He 
should possess a deep understanding of human character and a genius 
for human relations. And he should live in or close to Devizes, and 
own a car, a typewriter and telephone. While we are in search of that 
not impossible he (or she) we must make such use as we can of our 
paid officers, we must re-distribute functions and divide them up— 
remembering our motto—and we must draw fully upon the wisdom 
of our Committee. 


For a long time the Committee has met no more than four or five 
times a year, and in my day these meetings have been tediously long. 
We have tried to relieve the Committee and shorten its meetings by 
appointing standing sub-committees, one on the museum and another 
on archaeological research. I am not sure that such sub-committees 
have as yet proved their worth, for they have not been and perhaps can- 
not be invested with very extensive power, and, lacking that power, must 
report back to the main Committee. The ground covered by the sub- 
committees has then often to be traversed again by the main Committee, 
and we are not much better off than if the issue in debate had come 
before the main Committee at the outset. I believe myself that it would 
be better to leave these sub-committees in abeyance and summon the 
full Committee more often, perhaps at certain seasons once a month. 
If these more frequent Committees were served by our paid officers 
the decisions which they took could be promptly put in hand and each 
problem would be submitted to a collective judgement. This is a far 
from perfect arrangement. It would be much better for the Committee 
to meet, as has been customary, only once a quarter, to lay down general 
principles on those occasions, and to leave to a group of voluntary 
officers much discretion in their execution. But in administration it is 
unfortunately often necessary to fit the machinery to the circumstances 
and not the circumstances to the machinery. 


The machinery of government was nothing like so important to the 
Society in earlier days as it has since become. This is true of all volun- 
tary societies, and is, I think, always due to the same cause: a shortage 
of money and the dependence of such societies upon some form of 
subsidy from public funds. It may seem strange to you to hear me 
speak of a shortage of money in our case, when I have just said that 
thanks to the munificence of the Cunnington family the Society is better 
off than many of its contemporaries. Our inheritance however is a 
precarious one. It is true that we received it prudently invested, but 
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constant vigilance is needed if those investments are to remain as favour- 
able as they are at present. Such vigilance must be exercised by our 
Honorary Treasurer, who has been transformed by the course of events 
from a mere collector of our pittances into something like a financier. 
But vigilance cannot prevent fluctuations on the stock market, and the 
time could come and come with unexpected suddenness when the 
revenue from this source might be very much restricted. Should such 
a disaster seem to impend we might have to realise our securities and 
convert the capital into tangible and enduring commodities. But, 1am 
glad to say, that day is not yet here, and our present policy ought to be 
to maintain and if possible enlarge our income from investments. Cer- 
tainly we should not attempt to live up to our income. 


The membership of the Society shows no sign of flagging and per- 
haps is larger than it has ever been before. There may well be scope for 
for further enlargement, and here I must mention how much benefit 
can come to us from persuasive people in close touch with society in a 
single town or area. I should like to testify in particular to the good 
work done by Mr. and Mrs. Hayman in recruiting new members in 
Marlborough. Very many more members are needed in the south of 
Wiltshire, and it is my great regret that we are so thinly represented in 
the close at Salisbury. But recruitment is at least as much a matter of 
maintaining membership as of expanding it. I am doubtful myself 
whether for some time to come our members will rise greatly above 
the present level. Indeed if they did administrative costs might also rise 
and sweep the advantage away. It is astonishing to me that Mr. Mey- 
tick is willing so patiently to address 570 envelopes so many times a year 
to notify us of our meetings. If he had 1,000 to address I believe that 
even his patience might give out, and we might have to employ some- 
one to help him-with the work. 


I now come to those public funds upon which, by grace, it may be 
possible to draw. It is the intention this year to lay our needs before one 
of the great national foundations. We shall ask for a substantial capital 
sum to enable us to equip the Bronze and Early Iron Age Rooms in our 
Museum with show-cases really worthy of the antiquities which they 
are to hold. I cannot predict the outcome, but I think the signs are 
tolerably favourable. If we succeed in this, our museum ought to be- 
come the resort of much larger numbers of visitors, both experts and 
laymen, and bring a new renown upon our county, our Society and 
the delightful town in which our premises are set. 
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Such a benefaction, if attracted, can come but rarely. There are how- 
ever other ways of raising lesser sums for lesser objects. First ofall we can 
dip into our own pockets. In the past, when a financial crisis threatened 
the Society, some prosperous member of the Committee was found 
ready to repel it from his own resources. There are no longer people 
who can afford such large amounts, but there is hardly one of us here who 
cannot on occasion find ten shillings or a pound to meet some clamant 
and unexpected need. You will remember that in 1954 we had little 
difficulty in raising in a few weeks £45, more than enough money in 
fact to buy six drawings by John Buckler, and so prevent their destruc- 
tion, dispersal or expatriation. It will bea satisfaction to those who then 
contributed to know that a reproduction of one of these pictures—a 
view of the Priory House at Edington—is to be published next year in 
the third volume of the Victoria History of Wiltshire. Remembering the 
generosity that was shown on that occasion I appeal with all the greater 
confidence in another cause. As you have heard we are faced with 
heavy expenses for the repair of our buildings and must at the same 
time press on with the equipment of a lecture hall. All of us, fairly 
shortly I think, will receive a strong appeal from the Committee to 
meet the cost of that hall, which is roughly estimated at £300, exclud- 
ing furniture. It is very necessary to the Society’s well-being and it 
cannot be provide. out of our current revenue. I commend the idea 
to you most warmly and hope that we may all, not far ahead, meet 
together in that hall and listen to some eloquent address. It is a place 
where all our indoor meeting: — uld be held and perhaps normally our 
Annual General Meetings. It will, I hope, be hung with pictures and 
adorned with some memorials of the Society’s early days. 

How to raise money from the public for cultural and artistic purposes 
is one of the weightier problems that confront the present generation. 
It is certainly not a problem for this Society alone. May I read you 
what the Pilgrim Trust said to the Commission on the repair of churches 
set up by the Church Assembly in 1951?! “ Surplus wealth ”, they say, 
“ has now been transferred into the hands of a wholly different section 
of the community. It has also been broken up into smaller units; money 
must be obtained in smaller individual sums from a greatly increased 
number of people; but that some degree of surplus wealth does exist in 
these. stmaller simi tsi snes is beyond question. The Church's pro- 
blem derives from the fact that this section of the community . . . have 


1 The Preservation of Our Churches (Church Information Board, 1952), p. 20-I. 
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no tradition of giving to the needs of the Church or to any ‘ cultural ’ 
cause. They require to be educated in the art of giving to those objects.” 
Translate this into wholly secular terms and you can apply it to this and 
all similar learned societies, who may have need of a wider public than 
their own membership. The situation should not breed despair but 
challenge ingenuity. Money can still be raised for humanitarian causes 
with great facility. Indeed such funds are often oversubscribed. This 
shows that it is not lack of means but lack of perception that inhibits 
giving, and if that is so, the fault lies at least as much with the petit- 
ioner as with the respondent. 


I conclude from this review that so long as the population continues 
to expand and productivity to grow no less, we ought not to despair 
of meeting the capital costs of new developments. Current mainten- 
ance however is a greater difficulty. It is easier to raise money for a 
special object than to find from day to day the cost of salaries, wages, 
cleaning, heating, lighting, redecoration, repairs, stationery, workshop 
supplies, and—above all perhaps—printing. The cost of these things 
mounts steadily and in our own case not nearly all the needs are being 
fully met. Here since 1953 the Wiltshire County Council has come to 
our assistance, and we should all be profoundly thankful for what it has 
done. It is a body which has set an admirable example to other local 
authorities, by its generous and disinterested patronage of learning in 
several different directions, and I hope its Councillors,—and its officers—- 
realise how much their actions are esteemed by those of us who cherish 
the survival of a cultural tradition in this country. Alas! such valuable 
subsidies do not always keep pace with the rising cost of living, and so it 
must cause surprise to no one if their enlargement is desired. I must 
not speak at any length on such a topic, the more especially since this 
is my last appearance as your President. I may, however, say that when 
we first ventured to approach the County Council, in 1951, we put our 
ideas quite frankly before them, and I have never thought that we 
needed to modify those ideas. Our case was this. In such societies as 
ours, we argued, salaries and wages should ultimately become the 
responsibility of a local authority. To the society, on the other hand, 
should be left the task of providing the paid officers with the means to 
meet their current expenses. Should this division of responsibility, 
which has the merit of being easily intelligible, ever be accepted in prin- 
ciple, it would mean that neither side could get on without the other. 
If the societies slackened their efforts the agencies of local government 
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would cut their supplies. If they maintained them, the local author- 
ities would know that they were patronizing causes which appealed to 
a wide and generous-minded public. 


I have spoken hitherto of the means by which our programme can 
be carried out. What is that programme? First, of course, it is the 
maintenance of our Museum. That museum, like all museums, I 
suppose, has got to play a double part. First of all it must be in a fit 
state for use by scholars,—its contents kept in a good physical state, 
clean, accessible, catalogued. Secondly its exhibits must be used for 
teaching in the broadest sense of the word, partly through formal lec- 
tures and talks and partly for the enlightenment of visitors who exam- 
ine them rather for the satisfaction of curiosity than to acquire know- 
ledge in a formal sense. These two objects are, I believe, harder to 
reconcile in a small museum like our own than in a great national one. 
Their co-existence poses such questions as how much to display, what 
to do with what is not displayed, and whether to concentrate on a large 
permanent collection, with occasionally small temporary ones of a 
special kind, or to organise a constantly changing succession of tempor- 
ary ones. Since the coming of our curators a significant amount of 
what was formerly on show has been put away and the museum has 
greatly benefited by that activity. For myself, however, I hope that 
things will never go too far in that direction. We cannot predict the 
tastes of the more casual visitor, whose interests may be wide, but not 
deep enough to impel him to call for specimens from store. For the 
same reason I think that the main effort should go in displaying and 
expanding a single permanent exhibition, rather than in preparing 
numerous transient ones. There is, indeed, a further reason for this 
preference: constant changes take up a great deal of a curator’s time, 
which, since we shall always be short of curators, could better go in 
cataloguing the whole collection, and improving the display and label- 
ling of what has been set out. 


May [here enter a plea for printed catalogues? I believe that they are 
not invariably favoured nowadays, and of course their publication 
can be prohibitively costly. But I think that a catalogue, capable of 
publication, should exist in every museum and should be published if 
the money is there. Printed catalogues tell us what type of material 
is available in what places, and may save us many fruitless journeys. So 
may we hope that one day the Goddard-Cunnington catalogues, much 
improved, may be reissued? 
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A great difficulty facing every museum in every age is how much 
to accept from donors and lenders. This difficulty is unusually acute 
today and is most acute of all in the case of ‘recent’ antiquities. . In this 
century the expectation of life has increased and living-space has 
decreased. Wise men, as they grow old, seek to discard their possess- 
ions voluntarily, and unwise ones often do so under compulsion. The 
more time a man has in which to reflect upon the fate of his possessions, 
the more convinced he is that those possessions are great curiosities and 
ought not to be lost. He is led, particularly if his inclinations are kindly 
and public-spirited, to offer them to some museum. For a variety of 
reasons museum committees are strongly tempted to accept such offers, 
but the advantages of acceptance have to be balanced against the risk 
of overcrowding the accommodation and overstraining curatorial 
resources. Numerous examples of the clothing, furniture and bric-a- 
brac of the last and even of the present century ought to be laid up for 
posterity, but we cannot establish a collection of these things every- 
where. There must be some specialization,—one museum agreeing to 
collect one type of object and leaving other types to its neighbour. 
There must be the fullest consultation between curators within a region, 
indeed within the kingdom, so that some principles may be established: 
how many specimens of each object ought to survive, and what is the 
best place in which to put them. If rationing of some kind is not prac- 
tised, all buildings will become congested and curators and committees 
will forfeit public confidence by their clamours for excessive space. 
- Keeping too much will be found to be as great a misfortune as keeping 
too little. 


I must not, of course, appear to be offering an expert opinion on the 
preservation of museum specimens, but in the field of manuscripts I 
may perhaps be bolder. I am sure that it was wise in the Grigg Com- 
mittee, which reported last year upon the records of government 
departments, to advocate a thorough-going system of elimination. I 
hope that they have set an example which will be imitated by others 
who have custody of documents. It seems to me that both nationally 
and locally too many documents are being kept while at the same time 
too little effort is expended on evaluating them. I was myself asked 
not long ago to advise upon the destiny of a small packet of papers 
relating to the ordination, institution and induction of a r9th-century 
clergyman. After looking at the papers I replied that I thought that 
the information that they contained was in principle available else- 
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where, in books or documents not likely to be destroyed, and that 
therefore the packet need not go into public custody. This one packet 
would indeed have occupied a trifling space, but even it would from 
time to time have had to have been catalogued, and cleaned, and re- 
paired. Multiply the little packet no more than twenty times and you 
have laid out a significant amount of official effort and public money. 
That effort and that money could have been better spent by fur- 
nishing the custodian with the opportunity to equip lumself to 
distinguish the significant from the less significant. The policy that 
mainly prevails at present is one of wholesale conservation, and is the 
product of the sceptical generation that grew up in the ‘twenties’. In 
that age dogmas of all kinds were submitted to the most searching tests. 
Certainty seemed unattainable. There were no limits to human cur- 
iosity and base metals looked just as interesting as precious. The pen- 
dulum is, I hope, beginning to swing in the opposite direction. If it 
does not swing too far, that direction is the right one, and implies a 
robuster judgement in those who follow it. 


It should greatly help all custodians, whether of manuscripts or other 
objects, if they will agree that a good deal cannot be accepted outright 
until its worth has been explored. This means that gifts and loans must 
go into a kind of ‘limbo’ until there is time for enquiry. Potential 
benefactors, if worthy of the name, should have no difficulty in apprec- 
iating the soundness of that reasoning. 


I have only one more thing to say about the Museum. Its title, if 
indeed it has a formal title, is a cumbrous one—the Museum of the 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society at Devizes. We 
shorten it by calling it Devizes Museum, or the Devizes Museum, but 
this can imply, to those who do not know it properly, that it is mainly 
concerned with Devizes. The museum is proud to possess many 
antiquities from Devizes and the neighbourhood, but it is of course a 
county museum. Indeed in some of its branches it is undoubtedly a 
museum of national importance. May there some day be a case for 
giving it a formal short title which will proclaim its national character? 

From our museum I turn to our library. I wonder how many of us 
really know it properly? I certainly do not, but I recognise in it a col- 
lection of Wiltshire literature, unrivalled elsewhere, and particularly 
rich in fugitive pieces. As you will know, we have, for their greater 
security and for other reasons, parted with most of our MSS. to the 
Wiltshire Record Office, where they are on permanent loan, but we still 
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have a few MSS. of Devizes interest and some accumulations of what 
are irreverently and often quite unjustifiably called * collectors’ junk’. 
Weare not very likely, I think, to add to our MS. collections, but we 
should welcome more ephemeral pieces—such material as annual re- 
ports, directories, and sale catalogues, which it is hard to keep track of 
and which we could not afford to buy. We also value gifts of books, 
which we have not got, provided that they deal with Wiltshire, for 
the money available for purchases is very limited. What should be done 
about keeping up our valuable press-cutting collection is at the moment 
being debated, and I will not try to anticipate what the Committee 
must eventually decide. But I have one suggestion to offer for the 
Committee’s future consideration. Some years ago Swindon Histor- 
ical Society began a survey of the files of Wiltshire newspapers in local 
custody. It went some way, but never completed its task, and I should 
like to think that our Society could perfect what was so well begun. It 
is perhaps an enterprise which could be organised by that group of local 
history enthusiasts, who, as you will have heard from the report, are 
clustering round Mr. Gee. The work is the more important, because, 
as you will remember, the local newspaper collection belonging to the 
British Museum was damaged in the late war. 


During the past year we have, as you have also just been told, begun 

to co-operate with the County Library. What may grow from this we 
cannot yet say, but, provided there is complete assurance of the integrity 
of our collections and the safety of each book or MS., I should like to 
think it would lead to a wider use of our library by the public. One 
thing that would undoubtedly make the library more serviceable 
would be a short published guide to its contents and how to find one’s 
way about them. Such a guide—I do not mean a catalogue—could be 
fairly easily compiled and cheaply printed and could be sold if not at a 
profit at least at no loss. There is no one so well fitted to set its com- 
pilation going as our senior librarian who has for many years given so 
very much of his own time to the library. 


Our Magazine, as you have been told, is for various reasons in a tran- 
sitional stage. First its new editor has to settle into the work. Secondly 
we have at no very distant date to change the format. Thirdly we are like- 
ly to be faced by increasingly heavy charges for printing it. I cannot feel 
myself that we shall be able to continue to publish two issues a year 
much longer. As it is, I believe we are the only local archaeological 
society to do so. What we may lose in quantity may of course be made 
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up in enhanced quality, as contributors vie with one another to secure 
the editor’s restricted space. What we want in the Magazine are, so far 
as possible, original papers, founded on new research. But they should 
be interesting papers, so as to catch the attention of those of our mem- 
bers who are not experts. Writing such articles is of course more difficult 
than writing reports for the pure specialist, but is not, I hope, beyond 
the skill of our contributors. In the volumes issued by our Records 
Branch it has always been the aim to interpret the texts by introductions 
which are intelligible to the educated layman, and I hope that a like 
ambition will always inspire those who write for the Magazine. Apart 
from style we have to think of content. The Magazine is primarily the 
chronicle of our doings, and this means that some superficially un- 
interesting records must appear init. They are the raw material for the 
history of our next centenary, and cannot be omitted. On the other 
hand we could, I believe, review a little more briefly, and could alto- 
gether exclude reviews of books which do not bear upon the history of 
Wiltshire. We could curtail the narratives of our excursions. We 
could also hand over to our Records Branch the publication of all 
texts. Indeed I have sometimes felt that the editors of the publications 
of the Society and the Branch could be in closer touch. I think too that 
the editors of all archaeological proceedings, certainly in adjacent 
counties, should get to know each other. Editors of record societies 
meet once a year and hear about their common difficulties and achieve- 
ments. Why not the editors of antiquarian magazines? Could not this 
be arranged through some such body as the Council for British Arch- 
aeology: One final suggestion. The magazine is the repository not 
only of antiquarian but also of scientific papers. Yet we always call it 
when speaking hastily the Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, or use the 
initial letters of those words. Why not call it simply The Wiltshire 
Magazine and so demonstrate more clearly its dual content? From the 
outset the first page of each issue has borne those words. Why not put 
them on the cover too? 


The fourth department of our work may be said to be excavation in 
the field. Though in the past individual members have promoted 
excavation out of their own resources, the two large-scale operations 
at Snail Down, conducted under the Society’s auspices, though with 
Treasury grants, are an altogether new departure. I must not predict 
what the excavation programme can be in future years, only remind- 
ing you once again that the extent of such enterprises must be limited 
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by the manpower available to direct them. I am tempted to believe 
myself that we should consider in the more immediate future smaller 
excavations, lasting perhaps only one week, but possibly occurring at 
more frequent intervals. At least we might try this, without in the 
least resolving to abandon more ambitious enterprises. I hope you will 
not think I disparage in any way prehistoric research if I say that I also 
hope that we may soon give our patronage to the excavation of some 
medieval sites. Nothing could be more important, judged by any 
standard, than the resumption of the work at Clarendon Palace, a 
majestic operation that would attract the widest interest. The exist- 
ence of a large body of documentary material about the fabric of the 
palace makes the site all the more suitable. Of almost equal importance 
is Devizes Castle, in which our Assistant Curator has already begun to 
take an interest. The castle has largely been spoiled by the ponderous 
structure that surmounts the mound, but a cutting through the ditch 
might tell us a good deal about the most splendid fortress in Europe, as 
it was called in the 12th century, and about the garrison-town that lay 
around it. Thirdly I should like to see some more digging done at the 
place so unfortunately called Old Sarum. While a good deal was 
achieved in 1909 and several following years, much was left untouched, 
and we know little enough about the buildings of the city apart from 
the cathedral and the castle. There are not many virgin sites of medieval 
towns and the money that public bodies have recently devoted to the 
excavation of deserted villages could perhaps have been spent with 
equal profit on exploring Old Salisbury. 


Lastly we have often in the past spent ourselves in trying to protect 
the antiquities and scenery of Wiltshire. That there should be a wide- 
spread watchfulness in such matters is one of the best reasons for main- 
taining local societies like our own. Deep ploughing and the activities 
of the fighting services may continue to be the main causes of the dam- 
age we have deplored, and I greatly hope that we shall continue to keep 
watch. Since, however, prevention is better than cure there are num- 
erous opportunities for a society like ours to educate the public and to 
cultivate the right kind of good relations with soldiets, airmen and 
farmers. Changes in the landscape, new uses for old sites, are inevitable 
in an evolving society, and I an sure that we should try not so much to 
bar all change, which will be futile and lead us to be hated, as to urge 
that the closest investigation should be undertaken before any antiquities 
are interfered with, and that no destruction should be wanton. And be- 
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fore we make protests we should be certain of our facts. Several times 
in my experience cases of alleged damage or interference have been 
brought to our Committee by people partially ignorant of the real in- 
tentions of those other people whom they wished us to restrain. It is of 
great importance that the Society should not compromise itself by 
espousing weak causes. 


The protection of ancient monuments is rather like the preservation 
of antiquities in museums and libraries. Here, as there, the danger of 
trying to preserve too much is nearly as great as that of trying 
to preserve too little. The problem however is more complex, for 
whereas the storing of one pair of snuffers more or less is no great mat- 
ter, the preservation of a building may result in the immediate sacrifice 
of some lawful competing ambition. At present there is no well- 
recognized philosophy of preservation, or none that is known to me, 
and I wish there were. The preservation of a building is sometimes 
asked for because it is a thing of beauty, sometimes because it is in the 
nature of an unexamined document, sometimes for its associations, 
sometimes as a specimen. Or there may be a combination of these 
reasons. I think it ought to be the accepted view that no society like 
ours will plead for the preservation of any monument unless the ground 
for its plea have been clearly thought out. Antiquity alone is not to my 
mind a sufficient ground, particularly in days when photography will 
preserve a faithful record. Conversely I do not think that a monument 
or site is necessarily valueless because it has once been excavated or sur- 
veyed. Changes in technique have been too numerous to permit any 
single generation of investigators to suppose that it has a monopoly of 
wisdom, and that its findings leave nothing for discovery by posterity. 

I spoke just now, I hope not too unsympathetically, of the activities 
of the Services. May I add one paragraph to what I said? Most of us 
can see, even if we deplore, the need to turn farms into camps and cover 
them with barracks. Few of us can see the need, when those camps and 
barracks have served their purpose, for leaving them derelict. If it be 
indeed the case that servicemen have time to act as footmen and grooms 
they surely also have the time to demolish buildings that are no longer 
any use. And even a civilian may perhaps enquire whether such de- 
molition may not form as useful a part of a man’s training. 

When seeking help from public bodies we have from time to time 
proclaimed ourselves an agency of education. A juster claim could not 
have been made. We are an educational body, because by cherishing 
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what is best in antiquity, digging it up, or publishing it, we are preserv- 
ing and transmitting a cultural tradition. The mere maintenance of our 
museum is in itself an educational activity, because, lacking our museum, 
society is the poorer. If our museum meets the needs of men of culture,— 
and men of culture will demand imagination and good taste as well as 
learning,—we need not doubt that it is justifying its existence. Like- 
wise our magazine must be of such quality that scholars will be proud 
to see their work appear in it. We must by no means ignore the value of 
simple exposition and must take our share of it. If however we exhaust 
ourselves in talks to clubs, and schools and wayfarers, and in designing 
dioramas, we shall have no energy with which to advance learning, and 
no society which fails in that direction deserves to be supported out of 
public funds. In no small measure those funds are already drawn upon 
in the interests of popular enlightenment. We claim a tiny share in 
them not as teachers but as conservators and explorers. If we discharge 
our duty, the teacher and his pupil cannot fail to benefit. Those are my 
last words to any from outside who might think fit to help us to survive. 

For ourselves I have a much terser valediction. It is in three words: 
work, give, think. By “work” I mean that we should sacrifice a little 
of our leisure, a little of the domestic round to the needs of societies like 
our own. Do not let us wholly subordinate such forms of public service 
to the clamour of the nursery and the clatter of the scullery. By “give” 
I mean that we should not forget that a year’s subscription to this soc- 
iety costs no more than a bottle of sherry, and that an occasional dona- 
tion may cost less. By “ think ” I mean that we should never act with- 
out reflection. Nearly all the troubles that have come our way in my 
time have been caused or aggravated by impetuosity. I have myself 
shared in some imprudent decisions, for which I ask most heartily for- 
giveness, and I therefore know how easily they can be reached. But 
when we are tempted into new courses let us consider their effect not 
merely now but hereafter. Let us plan too not merely for next week, 
next month, or next season, but for the next quinquennium, and the 
next decade. If we do that, and work and give as well, we may celebrate 
a second century. 
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SORVIODUNUM! 
By J. F. S. Srong, F.S.A. and D. J. Atcar. 
The saddleback connecting the main East Gate of Old Sarum with 


Bishopdown has witnessed many memorable events and none more so 
than its intentional selection by the Romans as the point of convergence 


of four, and probably five, of their major southern roads (Fig. 1.) 
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Fic. t Plan showing convergence of Roman roads on Sorviodunum, and the 
position of the Romano-British refuse layer at Paul’s Drive 


Sited as were these important cross roads? almost in the centre of a 
thickly populated and rich corn growing district, it has always seemed 
1 For a note on the alternative but incorrect spelling SORBIODUNUM 


see Professor K. Jackson, J. Roman Studies, xxxviii (1948), 58. 
2 See especially Colt Hoare, Ancient Wilts IT, Roman Aera, pp- 25; 7 38 46 and 


58 with plans. 
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strange that the immediate vicinity should have remained seemingly 
bare and isolated and lacking recognizable traces of human habitation, 
town or village of Romano-British date; especially in view of the near 
proximity of so desirable a hill, originally an Early Iron Age camp,3 
which was later to become the populous and important city of Old 
Sarum. Unfortunately the very early history of Old Sarum must re- 
main tantalizingly conjectural, and it is moreover extremely doubtful 
whether excavations on the scale of those expended at Maiden Castle 
would yield results comparable with the effort and expense entailed. 
The late D. H. Montgomerie, who was closely associated with the 
1909-1915 excavations throughout, was to the end convinced that the 
whole site had been too much levelled by the Normans for chalk for 
their ramparts and the castle Mound to expect anything of value to 
have survived. Virtually nothing pre-Norman, with the exception of 
about eight illegible fourth century Roman coins, was found in the 
Cathedral quadrant and he felt sure that the other three quadrants had 
been despoiled and levelled similarly. In view, therefore, of this con- 
sidered judgement, such scraps of information as appear from time to 
time fortuitously, and in a district that is “ developing ’ so rapidly, must 
of necessity be recorded piecemeal in the hope that ultimately they may 
lead to a clearer appreciation and better understanding of this remark- 
able site. 


The excavations within Old Sarum itself, carried out from 1909 to 
1915 by W. H. St. J. Hope and W. Hawley for the Society of Antiq- 
uaries, were concerned mainly with the Norman Castle and Cathedral ;4 
and towards the close of these explorations Haverfield was clearly per- 
plexed and surprised at the apparent lack of tangible evidence bearing 
upon any form of Roman interest in the hill itself. His short paper on 
Old Sarum and SorviodunumS reviewed the remarkably few finds of 


3 The evidence is admittedly slight. However, the plan is that of a typical 
univallate Iron Age camp which follows the steep hill’s oval contour; and the 
mouth of a typical storage pit was found under the Castle Mound and below 
the foundation of a building which is probably Roman (see below). Elsewhere 
a bronze belt-link and three La Téne III brooches suggest Belgic occupation 
c. 25-43 A.D.; an earlier date running back to the second century B.C. is how- 
ever not unlikely (Arch. Jour., civ (1948), 131). 


4 Proc. Soc. Ant. London, xxiii-xxviii. 
5 W.A.M., xxxix (1915), 22. 
VOL. LVI—CCIII G 
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Roman date and, although he felt that some form of Roman occupa- 
tion must have existed somewhere, not necessarily within the camp but 
possibly near the village of Stratford-sub-Castle below, he was careful 
to emphasize that this village had so far yielded no object of Roman 
date to support the supposition. In consequence he came to the con- 
clusion that the Sorviodunum of the Antonine Itinerary must most 
probably have consisted of no more than a posting-station or a hamlet 
of a couple of houses or so near the cross roads, without, however, 
adducing any evidence in support. 


Although at a later date Mrs. Cunnington, in her study of Romano- 
British Wiltshire, 6 also listed the few objects of the period found in the 
district, it remained for Montgomerie to summarize and review the 
history of Old Sarum in the light of modern research and thought.7 
However, all that he could cite for the Roman period were the found- 
ations of a rectangular building of some size apparently, but not con- 
clusively, associated with several sherds of Roman pottery8 and a coin 
of Maximian, situated under the Castle Mound. The short stretch of 
wall examined by tunnelling was about five feet in height and was built 
of alternate courses of ashlar and flints on a foundation of chalk lumps 
with a clay and chalk bedding laid on the natural gravel. While 
Montgomerie was forced to admit that its Roman date must remain 
conjectural, a recent suggestion made by Mr. H. de S. Shortt to one of 
us that the building may possibly have been a Romano-Celtic temple 
similar to that found and excavated within Maiden Castle is an attrac- 
tive one and should be borne in mind by future excavators. Neverthe- 
less, as Professor Hawkes has pointed out to us, another interpretation 
is possible. It is known that in Roman, or at any rate Late Roman, 
times the Government built buildings for storing foodstuffs, wool, 
hides, etc., collected as tribute or taxes levied in kind and which were 
known as annona (annual levy of corn, etc.). This levying of the annona 
militaris was one of the fiscal burdens under which the Late Empire 
“groaned ’; and municipal buildings for housing such tribute would 
not have been out of place in such an agricultural district and near 
such important cross roads. 


6 Ibid., xlv (1930), 203-4. 
7 Arch, J., civ (1948), 129-143. 


8 A]l now lost but for one scrap of Samian; see Pottery, fig. 2, no. I. 
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Elsewhere? Professor Hawkes has commented on the importance of 
the position of Old Sarum at the centre of the area’s Roman road 
system, and has argued forcibly that the cause of the lack of extensive 
occupation within and, we may add, the absence of a town or villas in 
the vicinity, was more likely than not to have been a political one. In 
answer to the question—why did not the Romans set up a normal 
town-centre for the Salisbury Plain ‘ village ° life at Salisbury, to super- 
sede the Early Iron Age camp on Old Sarum—he accepts as most pro- 
bable Collingwood’s explanation that this district, together with the 
contiguous Cranborne Chase district, was turned into an Imperial estate, 
either administered directly, or through leaseholds, for the Roman 
emperor.!0 Professor Hawkes adds that, if this were so, Sorviodunum 
could well have become the regional headquarters for the administra- 
tion of the Salisbury Plain district, which would thus explain the other 
anomalies of the place; and likewise Badbury Rings for the Cranborne 
Chase district. We have but to recall the remarkable continuity of 
village life on Salisbury Plain as exemplified by the recently examined 
Boscombe Down village complex only 44 miles away, which ranged 
in date from Early Iron Age A times through Belgic to the late 
Romano--British period, to realise that political upheavals did not 
necessarily upset village life unduly, and that small social units may well 
have been controlled without much difficulty from some central office. 11 

Now, as we have noted, four of the principal roads of the system 
converged on the saddleback outside the East Gate and, if Haverfield’s 
suggestion is correct, some form of Roman occupation should be 
recognizable nearby, and not necessarily within Old Sarum itself. The 
actual position and siting of the fifth road from the Mendips, after leav- 
ing GrovelyWood, is not known; nor do we know whether it entered 
the West Gate of Old Sarum, or skirted round to join one of the others. 
It is hoped that these points will shortly be solved by work at present 
in progress by the Salisbury Field Club. Excavations by one of us with 
Mr. John Charlton, F.S.A., in 1933, in the paddock of the Old Castle 
Inn just outside the East Gate, failed to reveal anything of Roman date; 
Norman cesspits with abundant pottery of the period, and a medieval 
cemetery, alone were found.12 This, however, is not surprising as the 


9 Arch. J., civ (1948), 32. 

10R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain and the English Settlements, 1936, 224. 
11 W.A.M., liv (1951), 123. 

12 Antiquaries J., xv (1935), 174. 
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actual site of the cross roads must have been obliterated long ago by 
later alterations and occupation in Norman and medieval times. But 
from the fields immediately to the south of Old Sarum, and therefore 
close to the Sorviodunum-Vindogladia road, two practically complete 
amphorae are recorded as having been found; one now in the Salisbury 
Museum!3 (fig. 4, no. 1) and the other in Devizes Museum! (fig. 4, 
no. 2). Although the former is a normal specimen of Augustan or 
Claudian date, the latter is peculiar in having a corkscrew-like base for 
crewing into a pedestal or stand. It is peculiar too in that no parallels 
can at present be cited; it may in fact not be Roman at all. Since we do 
not know precisely where they were found and since no reliable 
witnesses were present to record the facts we are very sceptical as to the 
genuineness of both finds in the Old Sarum district and consider them 
suspect on the circumstantial evidence presented. It is not at all im- 
probable that they had been brought to the district from elsewhere in 
recent times and later disposed of to the best bidder as finds from Old 
Sarum. We cannot overlook the fact that the ‘ discoverer’ of the 
Devizes Museum vessel was an eccentric purveyor of antiques and 
curios. 

With these facts in mind, the sudden discovery in 1953 of a some- 
what diffusely spread refuse dump of Romano-British date on the 
comparatively steep slopes of Castle Hill about 500 yards south-east of 
the East Gate (fig. 1) clearly called for rapid investigation, though ex- 
cavtions in the accepted sense were out of the question. The southern 
slopes of the hill have been under housing development for some time, 
and the so-called Paul’s Dene Estate is rapidly encroaching towards Old 
Sarum. No finds of interest had been reported during the building of 
the houses and it was not until some of the occupants started to cultivate 
and level parts of their steep gardens that discoveries began to be made. 
As far as we have been able to ascertain the greatest concentration of 
refuse lies in the gardens between nos. 14 and 22 Juniper Drive, and it 
should be added that it was entirely due to the perspicacity and interest 
of Mr. M. Shanks of 20 Juniper Drive that the potentialities of the area 
were brought to our attention. 

Cursory examination and sampling at various places has shown that 
the refuse layer, up to one foot in thickness, lies below about eight 
inches of normal surface plough soil brought down from the ground 


13 W.A.M., xli(1920), 194. 
14 W.A.M., li(1947), 617. 
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above. Perforated baked clay and stone roofing tiles, fairly abundant 
unabraded potsherds and other domestic refuse clearly indicated the 
former existence of a nearby dwelling or habitation site which almost 
certainly, from the contours of the ground, must have been higher up 
the hill to the north and nearer the Roman road junction. This higher 
ground appears to be at a very slightly higher level than Old Sarum 
itself, before the construction of the Norman Castle and Mound, and 
from this higher ground it would have been possible to keep the inside 
of the Early Iron Age camp under observation as well as four of the 
roads for some miles. A more strategic site could hardly have been 
found for keeping the whole district under scrutiny. 


The finds from the refuse layer are described in detail below. Here 
we need but review briefly the salient facts that emerge from their 
study. Although we have not located the actual site of the dwelling, 
the pottery and coin evidence reinforce one another in no uncertain 
way and indicate that occupation was concentrated mainly in the late 
third to the end of the fourth century A.D. The pottery is almost 
entirely the product of the New Forest potteries and can for the most 
part be assigned to their latest fourth century phase,!5 two solitary 
Samian sherds (fig. 2, nos. 2 and 3) alone possibly representing heir- 
looms from an earlier period, and that may be compared with the sherd 
from the 1909-1915 excavations inside Old Sarum (fig. 2, no. 1). 


Weare greatly indebted to Mr. H. de S. Shortt, F.S.A., for his report 
on the coins and for his examination of all Roman coins known to have 
been found in the immediate vicinity. Although these number only 53, 
of which 14 came from the Paul’s Dene refuse layer, their analysis is of 
considerable interest and importance when compared with that of 
Bokerly Dyke and Woodyates 10 miles along the road to the south- 
west and with which the fortunes of Sorviodunum must have been 
indissolubly connected. Fortunately we now have the advantage of 
Professor Hawkes’ brilliant re-appraisal, based on the interpretation 
of the coin evidence by Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland, of Pitt Rivers’ excava- 
tions at Bokerly Junction,16 and it should therefore be possible to re- 
construct in very bare outline a little of the history of Sorviodunum 
itself. 


In his study, Professor Hawkes has clearly demonstrated that Wood- 


15 Discussed by Professor Hawkes, Antiquaries J., xviii (1938), 113. 
16 Archaeological J., civ (1948), 62-78. 
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yates (Vindogladia?) gradually grew as a road-side settlement, though 
on a small scale, up to about the time of Severus Alexander (222-235). 
By an act of Imperial administration during the third and early fourth 
centuries, the staple production of the downs was changed from that of 
wheat to sheep, and wool must have begun to pass in quantity along 
the roads through Sorviodunum to the Imperial weaving-mill at 
Winchester. The resulting expansion and wealth of Woodyates during 
the Constantinian period (306-361), as reflected in the greatly increased 
flow of coinage, has been described by Dr. Sutherland17 as the high 
pressure period of that settlement, and presumably therefore of other 
local downland villages and sheep farms in general. That this was in 
fact the case is suggested by an analysis of the coins, also very kindly 
carried out by Mr. Shortt and Mr. F. K. Annable (see below), from the 
Romano-British settlement at Stockton Earthworks, 10 miles along 
the road from Sorviodunum to the Mendip lead mines, where a very 
similar high concentration of Constantinian coins has been found, and 
which are preserved in the Salisbury and Devizes Museums. 


But this period of prosperity was short lived; a major crisis, due to 
the simultaneous attack of Roman Britain by Picts, Scots and Saxons, 
necessitated the cutting of the trunk road to the south-west and the 
strengthening of Bokerly Dyke in 367. Although the road was almost 
immediately re-opened, prosperity had vanished and decay rapidly set 
in. By the end of the fourth century the road was finally cut for ever 
and the so-called Fore Dyke built across it. Roman domination in the 
district then apparently ceased, and the subsequent 150 years, up to the 
recorded fall of Old Sarum to the Saxons in §52, is still shrouded in 
complete obscurity. Its fall implies resistance, but evidence of the 
whereabouts and activities of the local sub-Roman Britons is entirely 
lacking. We have of course the famous Wilton bowl and a few minimi 
and minimissimi of early fifth century date from Stockton Earthworks; 
but it is not until the establishment of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries at 
Harnham Hill!8 and Petersfinger19 near Salisbury in the mid-sixth 
century that the curtain is once again lifted. In his review of the latter 
cemetery , Mr. Leeds again emphasizes the slow progress northwards 
from Southampton Water of the invaders between 495 and 552, 


17 Tbid., 72. 
18 Archacologia, xxxv (1853), 259. 


19 An Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Petersfinger near Salisbury, Wilts, by E. T. Leeds 
and H. de S. Shortt, Salisbury, 1953. 
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and this suggests no rapid capitulation of the local inhabitants. 
But where are their remains? And how is one to distinguish them? 
Having had to rely for so long on mass produced wares from the New 
Forest potteries it looks as if the sub-Romans suddenly found them- 
selves unable to produce satisfactory domestic articles. of the required 
durability and strength. Can it be that of necessity they were forced to 
revert to less durable vessels of wood and leather which have not sur- 
vived in the archaeological record? 


Although the actual number of coins available for study is vastly 
different (Woodyates and Bokerly Dyke 958; Stockton Earthworks 
366; and Sorviodunum 53), their distribution in date is not dissimilar, 
when expressed as percentages, and suggests a close connection. 


A.D. Woodyates and Stockton Sorvio- 
Bokerly Dyke Earthworks20 dunum 
no. % no. vA no. Wy 
69- 79 — — 3 08 I 1.9 
100-250 18 1.9 10 217. 8 14.1 
259-2906 166 17.3 87 23,8 9 17.0 
306-361 700 73.0 232 63.4 26 49.0 
364-395 71 74 32 8.8 5 9.5 
395-405 3 0.3 2 0.6 4 7-6 


At all three sites it will be seen that the peak of prosperity was reached 
during the period 306-361 and this, we are assured by Mr. S. Peto, F.S.S., 
who has kindly analysed the number of coins for us, is statistically sig- 
nificant. Furthermore, Mr. Peto draws attention to the fact that the 
numbers of coins preceding the peak (259-296 A.D.) are significantly 
greater than those following (364-395 A.D.), which suggests a sudden 
misfortune or rapid decline in prosperity at all three sites. On the other 
hand he points out that the general time distribution of the Woodyates 
coinage differs significantly from that of Stockton Earthworks, espec- 
ially in the greater number of coins dated between 259 and 296 from 
the latter site; but unfortunately the Old Sarum distribution cannot be 
readily compared with either site owing to the small size of the sample. 

The general pattern can, however, hardly be fortuituous and, bearing 
in mind the absence of extensive occupation and settlement, when com- 


20 Two British Durotrigic coins (1-50 A.D.) and five minimi and minimis- 
simi (probably early fifth century) are not included in this table. 
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pared with that at Woodyates, we seem justified in inferring that a 
small road-side inn, hostelry, or even small establishment for the sale of 
New Forest pottery,2! close to the Sorviodunum cross roads benefited 
by the traffic (2 wool) converging at this point. Whilst it is natural to 
expect a slightly higher percentage of early coins at these important 
cross roads, it seems clear that the prosperity of this small establishment 
commenced after 250 and reached its zenith about one hundred years 
later; but the temporary cutting of the road at Bokerly Junction, due 
to the barbarian invasion of 367, clearly affected the fortunes of the 
inhabitants of Sorviodunum too. And with the final severance of the 
south-western trunk road, the building of the Bokerly Fore Dyke to 
face some threatened danger from the Sorviodunum area, and the 
rescript of Honorius in 410, their doom was sealed in so far as the coin 
and pottery evidence take us. How fate overtook them, in the absence 
of excavation, we do not know; an examination of the small field lying 
between the Paul’s Dene Estate and Old Sarum would, we feel, be 
amply repaid. 

In our discussion of the possible whereabouts and fortunes of Sorvio- 
dunum we have with intention refrained from mentioning certain 
other evidence of Romano-British settlement in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood since there would appear to be no direct connection. To the 
south of the Paul’s Dene refuse layer, and about three-quarters of a mile 
away, two finds of Roman date have been recorded. During the 
building of no. 63 Moberly Road in 1937 an almost complete oil flagon, 
unornamented and of hard grey late New Forest ware, was discovered ;22 
and about 70 yards to the east of Moberly Road the remains of a small 
Romano-British dwelling at no. 3 Netheravon Road have been re- 
ported by Colonel R. A. Bryden. Besides sandstone roofing tiles, the 
finds included hearths, pottery, glass, iron objects, iron slag, a sandal 
and a number of coins ranging from Gallienus to Constantine. 23 

Bearing in mind that these two finds are about one mile to the south 
of the Roman cross roads, any direct connection is clearly unwarranted. 
They merely prove in our view, in the absence of intermediate links, 
that the south-western slopes of Bishopdown attracted settlement in the 
form of a few isolated dwellings during the late third and fourth cen- 

21 In this connection we should note the ancient trackway thats run south 
from Old Sarum along the top of Bishopdown to Milford and then in all pro- 
bability past Petersfinger to Downton and the New Forest pottery area. 

22 W.A.M., liii (1949), 258. 

23 [bid., lii(1948), 394. 
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turies, which may of course be true of our Paul’s Dene refuse layer too. 


In conclusion we would wish to record our very great indebtedness 


to Professor Hawkes for so kindly reading through the manuscript of 
this paper and for offering a number of valuable suggestions. 


THE POTTERY. 

FIG. 2. All, except no. 1, from 14-22 Juniper Drive, Paul’s Dene. 
Samian, plain. Only surviving fragment of Roman pottery in 
Salisbury Museum from Hope and Hawley’s excavations in Old 
Sarum 1909-1915. Found under the Castle Mound associated 
apparently with a Roman (2) building. Sir Mortimer Wheeler has 
kindly informed us that this is a piece of form 18 and datable 
to the middle or third quarter of the 1st century A.D., although 
it may have survived until the close of the century. 


2, 3. Samian, plain. Sir Mortimer Wheeler dates these two fragments 


about 100-130 A.D. The rim is of form 18/31, or early 31, and the 
base probably represents a similar dish. 

Small bowl of finely made New Forest ware; light pinkish-buff 
body with red slip which has largely corroded away. Ashley Rails 
(Sumner,! 27, pl. iv, 3) and very like no. 127 in First Richborough 
Report, 1926, where dated 3rd or 4th century. 


. Rosette-stamped bowl; buff body with red slip. Typical Ashley 


Rails ware (Sumner, 27-8, pl. v), and characteristic of last third of 
the 4th century (Hawkes, Arch. J., civ, 75). 


6, 7- Rims of small bowls, also of pinkish-buff body with red slip. 


IO. 


1 i 


Well made and clearly fragments of Sumner’s “ Rosette-stamped 
ware. 

Rim of well made roulette-stamped bowl. Pink body with re- 
mains of deep red slip which has largely disappeared. 

Bowl of soft red body with red slip. The slip remains inside 
but has flaked away badly over the outside. 

Oil flagon; handled neck only. Grey body with pink undercoat 
and brown painted surface. Ashley Rails (Sumner, 33, pl. ix). 

Oil flagon. Typical late New Forest ware. Grey body covered 
with purple metallic glaze. Neck missing, otherwise complete and 
unbroken. Four opposing trellis-work patterns painted on in 
white paint. Pitt Rivers, Excavations, iii, 145. 


1 All references to Sumner refer to his Excavations in New Forest Pottery Sites, 


1927. 
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12. Oil flagon. Sherd with concentric grooves and white painted 
trellis work. Grey base with brown painted surface. 


AVMs 


TFS.S, 
1955 


Fig. 2. Pottery from 14—22 Juniper Drive, Paul’s Dene. 
13. Oil flagon. Sherd with concentric grooves. Cream base with 
reddish-brown painted surface. Other fragments of similar 
flagons, including a base, found but not illustrated. ; 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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Wine flagon. Neck only; hard grey ware. 

Wine flagon. Neck only; cream base with reddish-brown slip. 
Ashley Rails (Sumner, 33, pl. ix, 9). 

Thumb pot or New Forest beaker; grey base with purple metallic 
lustre. 4th century. Common on all late New Forest pottery sites 
excepting Linwood and Old Sloden (Sumner, 21). 

Thumb pot; ditto. 

Thumb pot, large, fragment of wall. Light grey base with 
brownish-purple metallic lustre. Ornamented with inverted 
foliated stalks in white paint. Identical pots with similar decor- 
ation from Armsley (Sumner, 116, pl. xxxv, 1), Woodyates 
(Excavations, iti, 142, no. 11) and from as far afield as Bury Hill 
Camp, Gloucestershire (Proc. Spel. Soc., iii (1926), 21, no. 25). 
The rim of another large thumb pot is not here illustrated. 


19, 20. Fragments of covers or lids. No. 19 grey with black knob, 


21. 


22. 


23. 


alg 


no. 20 buff. Ashley Rails (Sumner, 40, pl. xii, 1-3). 

Rim of bowl of hard grey ware. Sloden (Sumner, pl. xxx, 2) and 
Crock Hill (Sumner, 110, pl. xxxi, 3). 

Base of beaker-like vessel, rather coarse, hand made, medium hard, 
greyish-black ware. 

Bowl, wide mouth with inside flange, cream coloured ware with 
brownish-red painted design on inside. Ashley Rails (Sumner, 
Ba) 

Flanged bowl or mortarium, cream body with painted red strokes 
on flange. Islands Thorns (Sumner, 113, pl. xxxii, 17 and 18). 


25, 26. Platters. Fragments of four of different sizes. Hard grey and 


27): 


28. 


sandy ware, three with burnished interiors. Although burnishing 
was an early feature in the New Forest, platters were common in 
all kilns. Sloden (Sumner, 65, pl. xvii, 9). 

Flanged dish with remains of trellis pattern. Lydney Report, 1932, 
fig. 27, 40-43; Maiden Castle, fig. 80, 54-55 and Jewry Wall, 
Leicester, fig. 54, 7 where dated mid-fourth century. 

Flanged dish; hard grey ware, black surface, rim and inside burn- 
ished. Ashley Rails (Sumner, 40, pl. xii, 10-14) and Sloden (Ibid, 
64, pl. xvii, 19). 


29—34. Flanged dishes, mostly black sandy ware and burnished, ex- 


cept no. 30 which has a reddish slip. 
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FIG. 3. All from 14—22 Juniper Drive. 


35—40. Rims of cooking pots or ollae with out-bent flanges. Sloden 
(Sumner, 65, pl. xvii, 5-8; pl. xxx, 5-8), Ashley Rails (Ibid., 39, 
pl. xi, 13-19) and Maiden Castle, fig. 80, 46 and 47, where dated to 
the latter half of ihe fourth century. 


42 


aren 
2 399). 9 


Sl 54 55 


Fig. 3. Pottery from 14—22 Juniper Drive, Paul’s Dene. 


41. Wall of cooking pot or olla of grey ware with lattice pattern 
separated by shallow groove from black burnished lower part. 
Rough Piece, Linwood (Sumner, 98, pl. xxvii, 1 and 2). Ollae of 


42. 


43. 
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this type have been dated circa 307-337 A.D. from the use of one as 
a cinerary urn at Westbury, Wilts (B.M. Guide to Antiquities of 
Roman Britain, 1922, 120-121 and Devizes Museum Catalogue, 
Part II, 1934, 185-6). 

Base of cooking pot of hard grey ware with internal grooves. 
Ashley Rails (Sumner, 39 pl. xi, 5 and 7). 

Small jar about 3 inches high and of grey ware. 


44, 45. Ditto. 
46—58. Jars with rolled over rims; hard grey sandy ware. 


59. 


Fragment of wall and base of a coarse wheel-turned grey pot 
ornamented with multiple parallel small grooves over whole body. 


60—62. Jars with rims having single grooves; sandy grey ware. 


63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


Ditto with two grooves on rim. 

Bowl with two grooves on rim and very similar to that from 
Linwood discussed by Professor Hawkes and dated to the begin- 
ning of the fourth century (Antiquaries J., xviii (1938), 120). 
Knobbed rim with indented ornament; Sumner’s “ knobbed-rim 
ware”. 

Large storage jar. Rim of sandy hard buff ware. Finger print 
ornament below rim and rough freehand slanting grooves on body 
nade presumably by dragging the finger downwards. Old Sloden 
(Sumner, 55, pl, xiv, 6). 

Ditto. Rim of course grey ware with considerable thumb orna- 
ment, the finger prints being still plainly visible. Sumner’s “Rope- 
rimmed type ’’. Usual jabbed holes, made before firing, also pre- 
sent and characteristic of these jars. Sloden and Black Heath 
Meadow (Sumner, pl. xvii, 10; xxii, 4—6). 

Ditto. 

Mortaria. Noc illustrated. One fragment of grey ware with 
cream surface. Another of cream base with reddish-brown slip. 


OTHER OBJECTS FROM 14—22 JUNIPER DRIVE. 


FIG. 4, nos. 1 and 2. 

Amphora of yellowish-white ware, 33 inches high and maximum 
diameter 12 inches, of form 186A and very similar to those from 
Camulodunum (1947), 252 where the type lasted from Augustan to 
Claudian times. Its acquisition is recorded in the following terms: 
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“ Major V. Benett Stanford also wrote (1914) that his father, Capt. 
J. Benett Stanford, many years ago bought from an old man at 
Stratford-sub-Castle a large two-handled Roman amphora of 
thick pottery about 3ft. 6ins. high, the pointed base of which is 
broken off. This had been found somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood ” (W.A.M., xli (1920), 194). The Salisbury Museum Access- 
ions Book, 1935 records © 77/35. Col. J. Benett Stanford: Roman 
amphora, said to have been found near Old Sarum”. 

The evidence for this vessel having actually been found at or near 

Old Sarum is in our view unreliable especially when considered in 
conjunction with amphora no. 2 (below). It is practically complete 
and in an exceptionally good state of preservation. That two 
almost complete amphorae, apparently differing widely in date, 
should have been found within a relatively close distance of one 
another near, of all places, Old Sarum with its later history of 
great disturbance in Norman times, is highly improbable and, as 
Professor Hawkes has suggested to us, at no period are amphorae 
likely to have been left lying about in such conditions as to ensure 
their preservation whole or nearly whole. It is not improbable 
that this vessel was orginally introduced to the district by a col- 
lector or antique dealer and later disposed of falsely as from Old 
Sarum. 
Amphora 25% inches high and maximum diameter 7 inches, stated 
to have been dug up some years ago at the foot of Old Sarum on 
its southern side by Mr. Soul of Amesbury and acquired from him 
by Capt. B. H. Cunnington. The find was published somewhat 
inaccurately by Capt. Cunnington (W.A.M., li (1947), 617) where 
he drew attention to the remarkable screw-like base apparently 
fashioned for screwing into some form of base or pedestal. The 
vessel is roughly made of sandy reddish ware and is ornamented 
with horizontal rilling or grooving over most of its surface. No 
parallel can at present be cited, Roman or otherwise, though 
Professor Hawkes is inclined to think that it may have been con- 
nected with the Mediterranean wine trade and of late medieval 
or Tudor date. 


This vessel too we consider to be highly suspect, largely on 
account of the unreliable evidence of the finder Mr. Soul, author 
of Stonehenge and its Ancient Mysteries and purveyor of antiques and 
curiosat Amesbury Although the vessel itself is probably genuine, 


err. 
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we are inclined to the view that it was introduced to the district 
along with amphora no. 1 in recent times. Devizes Museum. 


. Small oval-shaped very roughly made mortar of hard sandstone, 


odin. by 73in., and varying in height from 2 to 3in., the central 
depression not exceeding tin. 


. Fragments of perforated roofing tiles of shelly limestone, one 


ovate specimen complete. 


. Fragments of baked clay roofing tiles. 
. Small thin whetstone of fine grained sandstone 44in. long. (Fig. 4, 


no. 7). 


. Fragment of a Kimmeridge Shale spindle whorl. (Fig. 4, no. 9.). 
. A plain unperforated polished bone awl 31in. long. (Fig. 4, no. 6). 
. The segmented head of a polished bone pin. (Fig. 4, no. 3). 

. A flat elliptical transparent greenish-blue glass bead, 10 by 8mm. 


(Fig. 4, no. 8). Also one or two fragments of glass. 


. Fragment of an ornamented bronze finger ring, 2in in diameter, and 


still retaining traces of a reddish enamel inlay. 


. Iron pruning-knife or small sickle, 4.6 in. long. (Fig. 4, no. 4). 


May be compared with those from Woodcuts (Excavations, I, 
pl. xxix, no. 12) and Rotherley (Ibid., I, pl. cvi, no. 2). Another 
somewhat similar one from Stockton Earthworks is in the Salis- 
bury Museum. 

Head of a spoon of white metal, somewhat distorted. (Fig. 4, 
no. 5). Resembles that from Woodcuts (Ibid., I, pl. xvi, no. 16). 
Another from Old Sarum, now lost, was stated to be of Roman 
date (W.A.M., iv (1858), 249). 

Small fragment, about 4in. square of thin sheet silver con- 
taining a small proportion of copper and a trace of lead. 

Iron nails, one 21in. long with round flat head being identical 
with those from Woodcuts (Excavations, I, pl. xxx, fig. 19). 


Various fragments of corroded ironwork, one being part of a 


small knife. 


Stone axe-head or battle-axe (fig. 4, no. 10) found in the 
Roman refuse layer at 14 Juniper Drive. Though fragmentary, it 
is a typical specimen of an Early Bronze Age type and is of par- 
ticular interest in having shallow cup markings on both faces, 


Sorviodunum 
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Fic. 4 Other finds from the Old Sarum neighbourhood 


Amphorae nos. I and 2, 4; other objects, 4. 
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markings which are by no means uncommon (Proc. Prehist. Soc., 


Xvii (1951), 132) though their significance is unknown. 


The implement has been examined by the South-Western Sub- 
Committee for the Petrological Identification of Stone Imple- 
ments whose report follows :— 


No. 886. A greenish-grey basalt. Consists of grains of fresh 
augite set in a mass of plagioclase laths with magnetite in large 
grains and large porphyritic crystals of felspar. 

Its association with Roman refuse once again emphasizes a point 
that has been discussed by one of us—the occurrence of Late 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age stone implements, mostly axes, 
in much later contexts (W.A.M., liv (1951), 162). A number of 
instances were there cited of similar finds in Late Bronze Age and 
Early Iron Age settlement sites and, more to our present purpose, 
in Romano-British sites. Thus specimens are recorded from a 
Roman house of third century date in Rowberrow field near 
Radstock, and from Woodcuts (Excavations, I, 163) and Rotherley 
(Ibid., 11, 184), Romano-British villages within easy access of the 
Sorviodunum-Vindogladia-Badbury road. Their magical value 
as charms seems to have persisted for a very long time, and this 
would explain their retention at much later periods when found 
accidentally. The Group IX axe from Tievebulliagh Hill, Co. 
Antrim, now in the Salisbury Museum and found in Old Sarum, 
is possibly susceptible of the same explanation. 


ROMAN COINS FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
OLD SARUM. 


By H. de S. Sport, F.R-N:S., F.S.A. 


Vespasian (69—79 A.D.) 


. Denarius, 18mm. 69—71 A.D. Obv. Head laur. r. IMP. CAESAR 


VESPASIANVS AVG. Rev. Pax seated 1. with branch & 
caduceus. COS. ITER TR. POT. Mint: Rome. R.I.C. to. 
Salisbury Museum, 44/47. Post Office corner, Stratford-sub- 
Castle, 1947. 


Trajan (97—117 A.D.) 


. Denarius, silver plated on base metal, 18mm. 100 A.D. Obv. 


Head laur. r. IMP. CAES. NERVA TRAIAN. AVG. GERM. 


VOL. LVI—CCIII H 
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Rev. Victory seated |. holding patera and palm. P.M. TR. P. 
COS Ill P. P, ‘Mint: Rome.- R:LC. 41. Near Old’ Sarum by 
Roman road to Silchester, before 1931. Salisbury Museum. Pro- 
bably the same coin as no. 3. 


3. Denarius, plated. tor—2 A.D. Obv. Head laur. r. IMP. CAES. 
NERVA TRAIAN. AVG. GERM. Rev. Victory seated |. hold- 
ing patera and palm. P.M. TR.P. COS TIHI P.P. Mint: Rome. 
R.I.C. §7. Roman road near Isolation Hospital, 1916. Loose note 
only, in Salisbury Museum. Probably the same as no. 2, with the 
date misread. 


Hadrian (117—138 A.D.) 

4. AZ coin, 134—8 A.D. Obv. Bust laur. r. HADRIANVS AVG. 
COSIIIP.P. Rev. Felicitas stg. 1. with caduceus and cornucopiae. 
FELICITAS AVG.S.C. Mint: Rome. Ledwich, Antiq. Sar. 1 of 
plate W.A.M., xxxix, 25 no. 1; R.LC. 748 or 801. Old Sarum, 
‘ Saresberiae ’ before 1771. 


Faustina the Elder (138—141 A.D.) 
5. 2?AS, worn and badly struck. Dr. Blackmore’s notebook “Coins 
II’ no. 9. 


Septimius Severus (193—211 A.D.) 

6. Denarius, 200—201 A.D. Obv. Head laur. r. SEVER VS AVG. 
PART.MAX. Rev. Emperor stg. 1]. holding spear sacrificing at 
altar. RESTITVTOR VRBIS. Mint: Rome. R.I.C. 167. Dr. 
Blackmore’s notebook “‘ Coins II”’ no. 26. Field under Old 
Sarum, turnip hoeing 1883. 


7. Denarius, 202 A.D. Obv. Head laur. r. SEVER VS PIVS AVG. 
Rev. Trophy and captives. PART.MAX.P.M.TR.P.X. Mint: 
Rome. Ledwich, Antig. Sar., 3 of plate W.A.M., xxxix, 25 no.3; 
R.I.C. 184. Old Sarum, before 1771. 


8. Denarius or aureus, 202—10 A.D. Obv. Head laur. r. SEVER VS 
PIVS AVG. Rev. Victory adv. r. leading captive and holding 
trophy VICTO-RIAE BRIT. Mint: Rome. Ledwich, Antiq. 
Sar., 208 plate WAM), xsodx, 25 no. 2;:Ri1.C. 3024 Old Sarum, 
before 1771. 


10. 
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Julia Mamaea (222—235 A.D.) 
Dupondius, 24mm. c. 226—235 A.D. Obv. Bust diad. r. IVLIA 
MAMAEA AVGVSTA. Rev. Vesta veiled stg. 1. holding pallad- 
tuna, ce sceptre.” VESTA S:C. Mint: Rome.” R-I-C. ‘709. “Dr. 
Blackmore’s notebook “ Coins II”? no 9. Salisbury Museum. Old 
Sarum. 


Victorinus (268—270 A.D.) 
Antoninianus, 19mm. Obv. Bust rad. r. IMP.C. VICTORINVS 
P.F.AVG. Rev. Sol. adv. 1. with arm outstretched INVICTVS | . 
Mint: Cologne. R.ILC. 114. Salisbury Museum. Old Sarum, 
before 1931. 


Tetricus II (270—273 A.D.) 
Antoninianus, very worn, 19.5mm. Obv. Bust rad. r. [2?PIV] 
ESV. TETRICVS CAES. Rev. Victory 1. :SALVS AVG |. 
Mint: “ Southern” Gallic. cf. R.ILC. 265. Salisbury Museum. 
Old Sarum, before 1931. 


Antoninianus, 17.5mm. Obv. Head radiate r. Rev. Sacrificial 
vessels PIETAS AVG. Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 
14 Jumper Drive, 1953. 


Maximian (2 Herculeus) (286—305 A.D.) 
Probably 4: W.A.M., xxxix, 26 (Haverfield) ; Arch. J., civ. (1948), 
132 and P.S.A.L., xxiv (1912), 58. Old Sarum excavations 1911 
(Roman level in castle well). 


Carausius (287—293 A.D.) 
Antoninianus, 24mm. Obv. Bust rad. r. IMP.CARAVSIVS 
[P.F.AVG.] Rev. Pax stg. |. with transverse sceptre and olive branch 
PAX-AVG. S)?P. Mint: London. R.ILC. 118. Salisbury 
>MLXXI 
Museum. Near the end of Port Lane, Stratford-sub-Castle, 1937. 
Antoninianus. Obv. Bust rad.r. IMP.CARAVSIVS P.F.AVG. 
Rev. Salus stg. |. at altar holding long sceptre (upright) [? & feed- 
ing serpent] SALVS AVG. | , Mint: : London. cf. R.ILC. 162. 
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16. 


17: 


Lal 
io 2) 


19. 


21. 


Sorviodunum 


Dr. Blackmore’s notebook “* CoinsI”’ no. 37=“ Coins II’ no. 17. 
Old Sarum c. 1876. 


Antoninianus. Obv. Bust rad. r. IMP.CARAVSIVS P.F.AVG. 
Rev. Salus stg. |. at altar holding long sceptre[? & feeding serpent] 
SALVS AVG. |. Mint: : London. cf. R.ILC. 162. Dr. Black- 


2 


more’s notebook “* Coins II’ no. 18. Old Sarum, 1873. 


Antoninianus, 25mm. Obv. Radiate dr. cuir. bust r. IMP. 

CARAVSIVS P.F.AVG. Rev. Felicitas stg. 1. with long caduceus 

r. and cornucopiae in 1, FELICITAS TEMP FiO. Mint: London. 
ML 

R.I.C. 30 with cornucopiae for sceptre and FELICITAS 

for FELICIT (variety). Salisbury Museum. 20 Juniper Drive, 

1953. 


. Denarius. Obv. Bust laur. r. IMP.CARAVSIVS P.F. AVG. Rev 


Galley r. FELICITAS _. Mint: RSR (? Richborough). Led- 
RSR 

wich, Antiq. Sar., 4 of plate W.A.M., xxxix, 25 no. 4; R.LC. $60. 

Old Sarum before 1771. 


Constantine I (307—337 A.D.) 
Follis (reduced), 24mm. 307—324 A.D. Obv. Bust laur. cuir.r. 
IMP. CONSTANTINVS P.F.AVG. Rev. Sol stg. iSO 
INVICTO COMITI T/F . Mint: London. Cohen 536. Salis- 
PLN 
bury Museum, 44/35. Near Old Sarum, new house foundation in 
Stratford Road 1935. 


. 4 3,¢.325A.D. Obv. Head laur.r. Rev. Victory trampling on a 


seated captive [SARMATIJA DEVICTA_ ss. Ss Mint: 
[PLO]JNT 

London. Akerman, II, 245, no. 27; Cohen 487; Dr. Blackmore’s 

notebook “‘ Coins1I”’ no 27.. Old Sarum, 1875. 


A 3, ¢. 325 A.D. Obv. Head laur. r. Rev. Two soldiers stg. each 
holding a standard and spear GLORIA EXERCITVS ___ 
TRE: 
Mint: Trier. Cohen 253. Dr. Blackmore’s notebook “ Coins I ” 


no. 33. Old Sarum, 1876. 


22. 


a3. 


24. 


ho 
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26. 


27. 


28. 
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£3, ¢.325 A.D. Obv. Helmeted cuir. bust r. CONSTANTINVS 
AVG. Rev. Altar with globe above and VO/TIS/XX on face. 
BEATA TRAN***QVILLITAS . Cohen 20. Salisbury 


Pre 
Museum. 22 Juniper Drive, 1953. 
FE 3, c. 325 A.D. Obv. Bust laur. dr. r. CONSTAN-TINVS 
AVG. Rev. camp gate, star above, PROVIDENTIAE AVGG. 
. Mint: Trier. Cohen 454. Mr. E. F. Mc Cumiskey, 14 


| ca 0 ee 

Juniper Drive, 1955. 

3, 17mm. Obv. Bust laur. cuir. r. eagle standard before face. 

IMP. CONSTANTINVS AVG. Rev. Altar surmounted by 

globe; three stars above. VOT/IS/XX on altar. BEATA TRAN- 

QVILLITAS . Mint: Trier. Voetter 269=Cohen 17. 
PTR 

Note in Salisbury Museum. Lime Kilns, Butt’s Farm near Old 

Sarum, 1937. 


Constantine IT (335—337 A.D.) 
Z 3 (pierced), 18mm. Obv. Bust laur. r. CONSTANTINVS 
IVN. N.C. Rev. Two soldiers each with a standard and a spear 
GLORIA EXERCITVS Q . Mint: Arles. Cohen 126. 
o CONST 
bury Museum. Opposite the old Post Office at Stratford-sub- 
Castle (road widening c. 1947). 


#2 3. CONSTANTINVS JUN. NOB. CAES., 13.5mm. Obv. 
Bust diad. r. Rev. Two standards between two soldiers 


[GLORIA EXERCITVS]. : Mint. Cohen 115. Bishop Words- 
worth’s School, Salisbury. 14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 

E 4, 13mm. Obv. Bust laur. cuir. r. Rev. Single standard or ? 
labarum between two soldiers. Mint: : cf. Cohen 113. Note in 
Salisbury Museum. Garden of Mr. Elliott’s house, Stratford-sub- 
Castle 1937. 


fi 4. Obv. Laur. dr. cuir. bust r. CONSTANTI — NVS 

IVN.N.C. Rev. Single standard between soldiers, GLO[RIA] — 

[E]XERCI. . Mint: Trier. Cohen 113. Mr. E. F. Mc 
-IRP.- 

Cumiskey, 14 Juniper Drive, 1955. 
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29. 


30. 


21, 


32. 


35 


Sorviodunum 


Constantius IT (335—350 A.D.) 

FE 3. Obv. Head laur. 1. FLAV.IL.CONSTANTIVS NOB.C. 
Rev. Camp gate, star above. PROVIDENTIAE CAESS. 

STR 
Mint: Trier. Cohen 167. Dr. Blackmore’s notebook “ Coins I”’ 
no. 24. Old Sarum, 1875. 
E 2. Obv. Bust laur. 1. D.N.;CONSTANTIVS P.F.AVG. Ren 
Emperor f. leadmg ‘captive (? from hut) 2 2[/FEL. TEMP: 
TRS 
REPARATIO}. Mint: Trier. cf. Cohen 56. Dr. Blackmore's 


notebook “ CoinsI”’ no. 26. Old Sarum, 1875. 


Solidus (2). Obv. Bust diad. r. FL.IVL.CONSTANTIVS PERP. 

AVG. Rev. Victory adv. |. with trophy, palm and wreath, and 

figure kneeling onl. VICTORIA AVGVSTORUM _.__. Led- 
2 

wich, Antiq. Sar., 5 of plate W.A.M., xxxix, 25 no. 5; Cohen 237 

Old Sarum, before 1771. 


House of Constantine 

AE “ Urbs Roma’ c. 350 A.D., 15mm. Obv. Bust of Roma | 

[VRBS ROMA.] Rev. Wolf and twins i . Mint: : 
>TZBZBS 

Trier. cf. Cohen 18. Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 

14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 

/E 3 (worn) mid 4th century, 19mm. Obv. Bust diad.r. Rev. 

Emperor stg. |. with shield and labarum OF[II . Mint: Arles. 
?: CON 


e 


Salisbury Museum. 20 Juniper Drive. 


Illegible and British Copies 


34—41. About eight illegible Roman coins c. 4th century. W.A.M., 


xxxix, 26 (Haverfield); P.S.A.L., xxv (1913), 101 (" about six ~). 
Old Sarum excavations 1912 (Cathedral area). 


42. AR British copy, misstruck, 2 4th century. Bishop Wordsworth’'s 


43. 


School, Salisbury. 14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 


Magnentius (350—353 A.D.) 
Nummus Majorianus, 29mm. Obv. Bust r. D.N.MAGNENT- 


IVS: P.BLAVG. «, Rev, Xe SALVS DD.NN.AVG.ET.CAES. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


Roman Coins 125 


____. Mint: Amiens. Cohen 31. Salisbury Museum. Old Sarum, 
AMB 
1931 (? East Suburb, while making the new main road). 


Julian (360—363 A.D.) 
Small AR coin. Obv. Bust. diad. r. FL.CL.IIVLIANVS P.F.AVG. 
Rev. Anubis stg. 1. with caduceus and sisttum VOTA PV— 
BLICA _. Ledwich, Antig. Sar., 6 of plate; W.A.M., xxxix, 2 


) 


no. 6; Cohen 58, but P.F. for P.P. (O), and 116 (R). Old Sarum 
before 1771. 


Valentinian I (364—375 A.D.) 


AZ, 19mm. Obv. Bust diad. r. Rev. Emp. stg. with labarum and 

Victory RESTITVTOR REIP _—.,s~ Mint: London. cf. Cohen 
oLON 

21. Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 14 Juniper Drive, 


1953. 


Valens (364—378 A.D.) 


AZ worn, 18mm. Obv. Bust diad. r. Rev. Victory 1. SEC— 
[VRITAS REIPVBLICAE] | . Cohen 47. Salisbury Museum. 


2 


Garden of 269 Castle Road, near Old Sarum, 1938. 


Gratian (375—383 A.D.) 
AE, 7.5mm. Obv. Bust diad. r. Rev. Emp. stg. with labarum and 
shield GLORIA NOVISAECULI N| . Mint: Arles. Akerman, 
CON 
II, 327, no. 2; Cohen 13. Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 
14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 


Valentinian II (375—392 A.D.) 


2? Siliqua or A 4. Obv. Bust diad. r. D.N.VALENTINI—ANVS 
P.F.AVG. Rev. In wreath VOT/V/MULT/X Ledwich, 


? 


Antiq. Sar., 7 of plate; W.A.M., xxxix, 25, no. 7; cf. Cohen 68. Old 
Sarum before 1771. 
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49. 


50. 


§I. 


Ba. 


S03 


Sorvoiduuum 


Theodosius (379—395 A.D.) 


Siliqua. Obv. Bust diad. r. D.N.THEODOSIVS P.F.AVG. Rev- 
Constantinopolis throned facing, turreted, with spear and cornu- 
copiae. [foot on prow] CONCOR-DIA AVGGI[G]__. Mint: 


Lugdunum or Aquileia. Ledwich, Antig. Sar., 8 of plate W.A.M. 
XxXxix, 25, no. 8; R.ILC. 24 (b) Lug. or 25 Ag. Old Sarum before 
1771. 


Honorius (395—423 A.D.) 


Solidus. Obv. Bust diad. r. D.NJHONORI-VS P.F.AVG. Rev. 
Emperor stg. r. with labarum and Victory, |. foot on captive 
VICTORI-A AVGGG. MID. Mint: Milan. Ledwich, Antiq, 


2 


Sar., 9 of plate; W.A.M., xxxix, 25, no. 9; Cohen 44. Old Sarum 
before 1771. 


British Copies 
A. :? British copy c. late 4th century, 11mm. Obv. Bust diad. r. 
Rev. One standard between soldiers. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
School, Salisbury. 14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 


~ British copy, ? early 5th century, 9mm. Obv. Traces of bust. 
Rev. Fore-part of falling horse. Bishop Wordsworth’s School, 
Salisbury. 14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 


- British copy, ? early 5th century, 11mm. Obv. ? Rev. 2? Bishop 
Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 14 Juniper Drive, 1953. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SNAIL DOWN, EVERLEIGH: 


1953, 1955- 
AN INTERIM REPORT. 
By Nicuoras THOMAS and CHarLes THOMAS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The late B. H. St. J. O’Neil was probably the first to notice the dam- 
age being done to the barrows on Snail Down after the area had be- 
come War Department property for tank-training in 1939. The pre- 
occupation of a nation at war allowed this damage to continue un- 
hindered. In July, 1951, Mr. L. V. Grinsell drew the attention of the 
Society to the ruined state of the mounds which, until the outbreak of 
hostilities, had been one of the finest groups in Wessex. Negotiations 
with the War Department caused the immediate area of the barrows 
to be put out of bounds to military vehicles and their destruction was 
thus prevented. 


A visit to Snail Down by Mr. Grinsell and one of the writers (N.T.) 
early in 1952 convinced them that deterioration was continuing; frost 
and other natural agencies were acting with deadly effect onthe mounds, 
most of whose turf had been torn away by the tracks of tanks. More- 
over it was clear that military vehicles, probably manned by territorial 
soldiers in summer camps nearby, were ignoring the out-of-bounds 
notices and making illicit journeys over the alluring series of switch- 
backs provided by the burial mounds. After discussion with Mr. 
O'Neil and the Committee of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society it 
was decided that a series of rescue excavations should take place to 
salvage what information remained before destruction of the sites was 
complete. This work was to be financed by the Ministry of Works as 
a rescue operation, the Society providing the director of the excavation 
(N.T.). The latter enrolled his friend and colleague Charles Thomas 
as assistant director, and the first season, lasting five weeks, was organ- 
ized in the summer of 1953. A second season, of four weeks, was held 
in 1955. 

Four barrows of different types have now been excavated completely, 
a fifth has been closely examined and trial cuttings to answer specific 
problems have been dug across two others. In addition the Late Bronze 
Age boundary ditch to the north and a trackway with hedge-bank to 
the south, the latter probably Romano-British, have been sectioned as 
additional enterprises while so large a labour force was available. 
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Some 200 volunteers have spent at least one week at Snail Down. 
Mrs. Charles Thomas, Mrs. D. Christie and Mr. J. V. S. Megaw have 
played leading parts in the organization and supervision of the camp at 
Everleigh and on the site. The services of Mr. M. B. Cookson, Mr. N. 
Alberts, Mr. E. Peacock and Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Jordan were secured for 
special photography; Dr. I. W. Cornwall has undertaken the examin- 
ation of soil samples obtained to answer particular questions. The 
gratitude of the writers is extended to these, to Messrs. F. Rendell & 
Sons for twice lending much equipment free of charge; to Mr. W. E. 
Cave for providing vast quantities of milk and eggs to those diggers 
(the whole expedition in 1955) who lived in the Army camp at Ever- 
leigh; to the military authorities at H.Q. Salisbury Plain District, at 
Tidworth and at the David Bruce Laboratory, Everleigh; and to the 
officials of the Ministry of Works, particularly the late B. H. St. J. 
O'Neil and Mr. J. G. Hurst, whose patience and co-operation have 
made the excavation possible. Finally, the writers wish to thank all 
those members of the Society who have given the excavations their 
help and support. 

Much work remains to be done at Snail Down. It is hoped that two 
more seasons may take place now that the wealth of information to be 
gained from total excavation of selected sites has been demonstrated. 
Comprehensive reports, which will include an analysis of the pottery 
which is turning up in abundance, a study of bronze and copper awls, 
detailed analysis of internal barrow structure and evidence from soil 
samples for climatic and ecological changes in this area from the late 
Neolithic to the Roman period should properly await the conclusion 
of digging at Snail Down. Meanwhile, this summary of the work so 
far completed is offered by the writers. ! 


THE BARROW CEMETERY. 

The barrows at Snail Down? are situated in the angle formed by the 
main road from Everleigh to Tidworth; they are less than one mile 
south of the Everleigh/Andover road. About half a mile to the east lies 
the group of mounds on Cow Down, excavated by the Rev. F. C. 
Lukis about one hundred years previously.3 A little over a mile further 
south stands Sidbury Hill, crowned by an Iron Age hill-fort. In Late 

1 A paper on the local folk-lore, compiled by C. T., appears in Folk-Lore, 
LXV, Dec., 1954, p. 165 ff. 

2 The map reference to the centre of the group is SU/219521. 

3 W.A.M., x, 1867, p. 85 ff. 
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Bronze Age times this very prominent hill had been made the focus of 
a series of boundary ditches; a branch from one of these runs in an 
east-west direction immediately north of the Snail Down barrows and, 
as Site VI, was sectioned in 1953. Three Romano-British villages are 
to be found within three miles of the cemetery. A track with hedge- 
bank which appears to link these to the Roman road from Old Sarum 
to Mildenhall4 overlies the ditch and berm of Site III at one point and, 
as Site IX, has now been excavated at a number of places. 


The mounds at Snail Down have been built in a semi-circle nearly 
half'a mile long. For the purpose of description and research this cemet- 
ery is considered to be confined to the area marked by the boundary 
ditch (Site VI) to the north, by the modern tank track 400 yards to the 
south, to the west by Site II and by the two twin bell-barrows to the 
east. At least twenty-nine barrows may be seen on the piece of down- 
land so defined. As indicated in fig. 1, these include every known 
Wessex type except the pond-barrow. Site VIII, a bell-barrow, and 
the more southerly of the twin bell-barrows stand out as the largest in 
the group. 


A number of more isolated barrows can be seen in the immediate 
locality. The contents of one, a bowl-barrow a short distance south- 
west of Site II, has recently been republished by one of us.5 In 1953 
Mr. L. V. Grinsell located another saucer-barrow (or ring-ditch, see 
below, p. 146) about 400 yards south of Site XV; this actually appears 
on the famous air-photograph of the whole group taken by the late 
Major G. W. G. Allen in 1939 and published by J. D. G. Clark in 1940.6 
Hoare noticed the isolated disc-barrow 700 yards north-west of Sidbury 
Hill which is overlain by one branch of the Late Bronze Age ditch- 
system already mentioned.7 


The barrow cemeteries on Snail Down and on Cow Down just 
to the east may be seen, then, to belong to an area of downland which 
has witnessed the activities of farmers and herdsmen from late Neolithic 
times to the present day. Notes on the barrow architecture and burial 
rituals so far revealed, which include primary burials of the late 
Neolithic and the Early Bronze Age, and secondary interments which 


41. D. Margary: Roman Roads in Britain, I, 1955, p. 91-2 (Route 44). 
5W.A.M., lv, Dec., 1954, p. 317 ff, fig. 2. 

6 J. D. G. Clark: Prehistoric England, 1940, pl. 92. 

7 Hoare, Ancient Wiltshire, i, 1812, pl. opp. p. 180, and p. 18r. 
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are Middle Bronze Age and Romano-British, together with a des- 
cription of the Late Bronze Age cattle ditch and the Romano-British 
cart-track, now follow; they have been arranged in the order in which 
the individual sites have been numbered. Their location appears in 
figure I. 


DESCRIPTION OF SITES. 
SITE I (fig. 2). 

This is a disc-barrow with two mounds, Goddard’s Collingbourne 
Kingston 18. It was excavated in 1953, the work lasting five weeks. 
Like the other barrows at Snail Down it had been opened by William 
Cunnington and Sir Richard Colt Hoare in 1805; they found nothing, 
reporting that it had already been robbed. Site I possessed the usual 
features of a disc-barrow,—a silted-up ditch with an outer bank (rather 
denuded) and a low central mound. A second mound almost filled the 
space between the eastern edge of the first and the inner edge of the 
surrounding ditch. Depressions could be seen at the centres of each. 


Method 


Site I was dug in quadrants, with two additional baulks across the 
ditch and others laid out across the eccentric mound. The entire barrow 
was cleared down to the native chalk. The quadrants extended well 
beyond the outer edge of the bank in case additional structures were to 
be found there. At the end of the excavation the site was not filled in 
but was wired around and left open, allowing us to study the weather- 
ing of the chalk. Thirty volunteers were present for the duration of the 
work. 


Sequence 

A circular platform of chalk had been defined by a ditch whose 
maximum diameter was about 107 feet. The material from this was 
cast on the outside to form a low bank about 9 feet wide. Laid out, 
presumably, by string from a central peg, the ditch was regular in shape, 
having a flat floor, vertical walls and a width varying from 6 to 8 feet. 
It was about 3 feet deep. Some of the chalk from it was used to raise a 
mound just over 20 feet in diameter over the central burial pit. The 
latter, 3 feet across, had been dug nearly 2 feet into the chalk. It con- 
tained the cremated bones found already disturbed by Hoare. Another 
cremation, with a bronze awl, had been incorporated in the mound on 
the south-east side. A second mound lay to the east of the central one 
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and not quite touching it. Made likewise of chalk derived from the 
ditch, it was found to cover a large oval pit about 15 feet by 20 feet and 
excavated nearly 3 feet into the chalk. This had been filled up with 
clean chalk immediately after it had been dug. At least two separate 
cremations had been incorporated in the filling, one of them being dis- 
turbed by Hoare and Cunnington who had left a penny of 1799 there. 

Twenty-five feet west of the central mound a third pit had been dug 
into the chalk. It was circular, 12 inches in diameter and nearly as deep. 
It had been filled with burnt material which included chips of cremated 
human bone. 


Interpretation. 
The Bank and Ditch. 

Enough of the bank remained to show that in all probability the site 
of it had been stripped of turf and soil before the bank itself had been 
erected, for no ancient soil separated it from the undisturbed chalk 
beneath. 

The silting of the ditch was everywhere the same. Frost and other 
weathering had caused its upper edges to crumble within a few months 
of being dug; this had accumulated in the bottom corners, preserving 
the lower half of the ditch. Secondary silt had followed slowly, much 
earthy chalk slipping in from the bank outside. The ditch floor was 


conspicuously free from animal bones and other refuse. 


The Mounds. 

Both mounds were of pure chalk rubble. Neither sealed an ancient 
soil. We may assume, therefore, that the plateau defined by the ditch 
had been cleared down to the natural chalk before grave-pit and mounds 
were made. It seems possible that both mounds were contemporary: 


The Pits. 

The central burial-pit, already described (above, p 130), had been 
carefully dug. It was slightly oval in plan. The pit beneath the eccen- 
tric mound was sufficiently large to suggest that it may have been de- 
signed to accommodate people during the burial rituals. It had been 
filled up with clean chalk before any natural silting had had time to 
accumulate. 

The third pit, to the west of the central mound and probably never 
covered over, contained burnt soil and cremated bone which can, per- 
haps, be interpreted as a token deposit from a funeral pyre situated 
somewhere away from the site of the barrow. 
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Date and Conclusions. 

Apart from its Wessex Culture architecture, Site I can only be dated, 
and that inconclusively, by the concentration of Beaker sherds belong- 
ing to one vessel and in a fresh condition, which were found beneath 
its bank in the north-west quadrant. On the plateau within, unstratified, 
fragments of a collared urn of typologically early form and the rim of a 
Food Vessel were also found. With the bronze awl from the central 
mound, these indicate that this disc-barrow had been built at a period 
embracing both the end of the Neolithic and the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, roughly between 1600 and 1500 B.C. Itshould be contem- 
porary, on these grounds, with Sites II and III, and perhaps a little later 
than Site XV. 


Site I contained the cremated bones of at least four people. Evidence 
for burial rituals seems to indicate the following :— 


(1) a circular ditch sufficiently flat-floored and wide to have been in- 
tended for the movement of people; 


(2) a pre-burial ceremony in a boat-shaped pit filled up immediately 
afterwards; 


(3) the main burial at the centre and the erection of two mounds with 
additional cremations, the whole plateau having previously been 
stripped of its turf; and 


(4) a token deposit in a third pit of material from a funeral pyre. 


SITE II (fig. 2). 

Site II, a saucer-barrow, is Goddard’s Collingbourne Kingston 6, 
Hoare’s no. 5. It consisted of a central area, slightly domed,’ and was 
virtually circular. The central area was surrounded by a ditch, and 
traces of a bank were observed outside it. The total diameter from 
crest to crest of the outer bank was about 90 feet. The site was opened 
in 1805 by Hoare and Cunnington. They discovered a pit (the Central 
Pit of 1953) which is described below, in which, beneath a mass of 
packed flints, were two small incense cups, a bronze awl and a human 
cremation. These are in Devizes Museum.2 Our excavation lasted 
from July 27th to August 22nd, 1953. 


8 At its centre it was about rft. 6in. above the natural chalk. 


9D. M. Cat. i, 1896, nos. 104, 104a. 
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Method. 

The barrow was stripped by the quadrant method two supplement- 
ary octant baulks being included. Three-dimensional recording took 
place from reference points on the main cross-baulks. A military road 
which overlies part of the ditch on the south side prevented the barrow 
from being entirely cleared. About 15 volunteers worked daily. 
Sequence. 

A circular plateau had been defined by a regularly planned 
ditch cut some 2 ft.6 inches into the undisturbed chalk and originally 
about 6 feet wide at its top. Its walls were nearly vertical and its floor 
flat. The material from it had been cast on the outside to form a bank. 
A tiny hearth, marked by charcoal, was found on the floor of the ditch 
in the south-west quadrant. Two burial pits were dug into the ground 
thus marked out, one at the centre, the other a few feet to the south- 
west. They were identical in shape and size. First, pits had been dug 
into the chalk toa depth of 2 feetand 3 feetin diameter; through the floors 
of these holes subsidiary excavations had been made, each 1 foot in depth 
and the same in diameter. In these lower pits the cremated bones of two 
people were placed, an adult at the centre and an adolescent in the other. 
The skull of the latter had been trepanned immediately before, or after, 
death and the cranial disc which had been removed was deliberately 
placed at the base of the pile of bones. The upper part of each pit was 
then filled up with earth which incorporated food refuse and broken 
domestic pottery; at some stage during this filling a series of grave goods 
was placed in the central burial pit. There was no proof that the area 
within the ditch or the two pits had ever been covered with a mound. 
Subsequently, or possibly during the burial rituals, a Food Vessel of 
southern British form was placed, inverted over food bones, in a small 
pit a few feet to the south-east of the centre. 


Interpretation. 
The Bank and Ditch. 

Most of the material dug out of the ditch seems to have been used to 
form an outer bank. So much of this had slid back into the ditch over 
the centuries, that it was not possible to observe whether the site of the 
bank had first been cleared of turf and topsoil, as seems to have hap- 
pened in Site I but not in Site IV (see below, p. 140). The sequence of 
silting in the ditch closely resembled that in the disc-barrow described 
above; the chalk in this area of Snail Down contains so muchmoreclay, 
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however, that the filling of man-made features tends to be much less 
clearly defined than it is in the most northerly sites in the group. Con- 
spicuously few finds were made in the ditch or under the bank. A few 
sherds of beaker ware occurred here and there to within 6 inches of the 
floor, and in an ancient tree-hollow below the bank in the north-east 
quadrant a weathered greenstone axe of Group I was found. 10 


The Central Area. 

Sections exposed across the area defined by the ditch failed to reveal 
any trace of a mound covering the two burial pits. “The domed effect 
noticed before the excavation began may now be explained by the 
weathering of the edge of this plateau which originally seems to have 
been quite flat. So much weathering had taken place that we may 
suppose that at least the turf had been removed from within the ditch 
when this barrow was first built. 

It seems likely, from its position and grave goods, that the central pit 
contained the primary burial. If, as the presence of the bronze awl 
would, on known statistics, suggest, the cremated person was female, 
one would be tempted to see the remains of the body in the other pit 
(which, as skull fragments clearly showed, was that of a young person) 
as a child of the woman interred at the centre. 

The shallowness of the soil covering the central area made it impos- 
sible to show whether the Food Vessel found inverted in a small pit 
in the south-east quadrant had been placed there during or after the 
burials. 


Date and Conclusions. 

Whilst generally within the framework of native Neolithic culture 
of the area up to its descendant elements in the Early/Middle Bronze 
Age, closer dating is still difficult. The saucer-barrow would appear, 
like Site I, to have clear affinities with certain monuments attributable 
to the late Neolithic (the henge monuments and similar ritual sites). The 
date must depend on the contents of the various pits found within the 
ditch. These include incense cups, a bronze awl not of the earliest 
typological form, one, possibly two Food Vessels and a trepanation 
disc. The latter might indicate some phase roughly parallel with the 
Beaker period; the axe sealed by the bank and the few Beaker sherds 


10 The Cornish group, which appears to have decidedly ritual as well as 
functional implications. 
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from low down in the ditch support this. The incense cups, the awl 
and perhaps the Food Vessels, however,could be use d to argue a date 
within the period of Stonehenge and the famous Wessex chieftains’ 
graves. At present we can do no more than indicate the period within 
which the construction of Site II must have occurred. 


SITE III (fig. 2). 

This is a small bell-barrow extensively damaged by tanks, Goddard’s 
Collingbourne Kingston 8. It had been opened in 1805 by Hoare, who 
found at its base a pit containing a cremation in an urn. The latter has 
not survived or been described. 


Method. 

From an assumed centre an octant system was laid out, extending 
well beyond the outer edge of the bell-barrow ditch. Four octants 
comprising the north-east and south-west quadrants were first excav- 
ated down to the undisturbed chalk with extreme care. The main 
features of the barrow-mound having thus been exposed, the other half 
was cleared more rapidly, leaving only the area of the central grave. 
When all baulks had been drawn and photographed, and a lengthy 
series of soil samples obtained, the centre of the barrow was excavated 
and details of the burial recorded. 

The work lasted from July 29th to August 26th, 1955. Approxim- 
ately 40 volunteers were present daily. 


Sequence. 

A circular ditch 115 feet in diameter was marked out from a central 
peg with string. A funeral pyre about 6 feet square, made of substantial 
timbers, was built a few feet north of the central peg and thoroughly 
fired. When the flames had been extinguished, probably by water, the 
ashes of the person burnt there were collected and placed in an urn. A 
ragged hole was next scraped through the floor (now burnt red and 
covered with wood ash) down to the undisturbed chalk; the urn was 
placed in it. The material from this pit was heaped around its edge, 
- brown ashy soil sealing, and in turn sealed by purer wood ash from the 
fire. A large stack of turves was heaped up around and over the urn 
which was probably standing above floor-level, so shallow wasits pit. At 
some stage either before or after these events, a straight line of hurdling 
had been set up north-west of the pyre and orientated north-east/south- ~ 
west. Finally the barrow mound was built over the pyre and burial pit. 


21 
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This was done in two stages; first the turf and humus from the area of 
the berm and ditch were removed and heaped over the burial, making 
a stack 4 feet high and 25 feet in diameter; then the ditch itself was dug 
and the chalk from it piled over this mound to provide a chalk crust 
1—2 feet thick. This formed a tumulus which must have been over 
7 feet high, with a diameter of about 60 feet, separated from a surround- 
ing ditch by a berm a little less than 20 feet wide. 


Two secondary burials were interred on the berm in the south-west 
quadrant. Both were cremations. The first, probably contained in a 
bag, was placed in a large collared urn which had been lowered into a 
pit and covered with a dome of flints. With the ashes were beads of 
shale and amber and one of faience. The second burial was also in a 
collared urn, placed in a pit and supported on opposite sides by minia- 
ture urns. A flint cairn which originally covered this burial appears 
to have been thrown to one side subsequently and the contents of the 
main urn scattered on the ground. The two small urns may have been 
added after this act. 


Three shallow oval pits, two about 8 feet by 4 and oneslightlysmaller, 
were dug at equal intervals around the outer edge of the ditch just after 
it had begun to silt up. The outer wall of the ditch was in each instance 
partly carved away but not completely removed. The chalk from each 
pit had been piled on the side away from the ditch and allowed to silt 
back in the course of time. 


A cart-track 5 feet 3 inches wide has been worn across the southern 
part of the berm. It could be Romano-British. At some period a 
hedge-bank had been erected running parallel to this; subsequent 
weathering has caused it to spread and obscure some of the track ruts. 


Interpretation. 
The Barrow Mound. 


The entire mound beneath the chalk crust was clearly composed of 
turves, but it was noticeable that at the centre the structure of in- 
dividual sods wasclearer; in outline these formedaheapnearly 3 feethigh. 
The junction between the main turf stack and its chalk covering was 
marked by considerable interleaving of chalk, sods and humus, as one 
might expectfrom the building activities of gangs of basketmen. An old 
land surface showed at the base of the mound: clearly the central area 


had not been de-turfed before the pyre had been built and fired. A 
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small post-hole, 2—3 inches in diameter, was found at the geometrical 
centre of the barrow. This we may assume to have been the marking- 
out post. North of it, beyond the edge of the burnt area, a row of 12 
small stake holes was found, 20 feet in length. Its stratigraphical relation- 
ship to the mound was not established; it may represent a line of hurd- 
ling since the holes were staggered. 


Berm, Ditch and Pits. 


The berm, originally flat and probably cleared down to the chalk, 
has weathered so that it now slopes outwards. The ditch, flat-floored 
and vertical-sided, is slightly narrower than that of Site I, a little deeper 
but otherwise similar. It compares fairly closely in size with the ditch 
of Site VIII, the largest bell-barrow in the group. 


The three pits outside the ditch, which were quite devoid of finds, 
are hard to explain. They would appear to be broadly contemporary 
with the secondary burials. It is possible that bodies may have lain 
in them for the flesh to decay prior to cremation; but only 2 secondary 
burials were found. 


Date and Conclusions. 


Throughout the mound and at the bottom of the ditch sherds of A 
and B-beakers were found in abundance, most of them unweathered. 
Associated with these were rusticated wares which included at least 
one fragment of ‘ Woodhenge’ Grooved Ware. Lying on the floor 
of the barrow clear of the central area a Bronze Age collared urn had 
been broken and trampled into the soil (or else incorporated in turves 
brought from the berm or ditch). Hoare found the cremation at the 
centre deposited in an ‘Urn’; this we may assume to have been a Bronze 
Age cinerary urn (now lost, alas!) rather than a beaker, for he would 
have called the latter a “ Drinking Cup ’. This apparent association of 
beakers and rusticated wares with collared urns, this fusion of the burial 
rites of people who normally inhumed their dead, with those who pre- 
_ ferred to cremate, implies a chronological position between the Neo- 
lithic and the Bronze Age Wessex Culture. Site III should therefore be 
contemporary with Site I and its date fall between 1600 and 1500 B.C. 
It is hoped that this may be more securely fixed when the Carbon 14 
content of the large quantity of charcoal from the funeral pyre has been 
examined. 
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SLTETY: 

This is a disc-barrow with one mound, Goddard’s Collingbourne 
Kingston 14. One section was cut across its ditch in 1953, the work 
being photographed, the profile drawn and a run of soil samples 
obtained for analysis. 


Tnhe Bank and Ditch. 

The ditch was just over 3 feet deep and was slightly narrower than 
that of Site I. The silting was the same, clean chalky rubble in the 
bottom corners and slower silting above, with much rainwashed chalky 
soil entering from the bank outside. The bank, unlike that of Site I, 
preserved an ancient soil beneath it. 

No relics were found in this trench. 


SITE V. (igs 2). 

A much ruined flat barrow, this is Collingbourne Ducis 3 in God- 
dard’s list. During the season of 1953 a section was taken across the 
north-west part of this site, exposing a regular and well-cut ditch. The 
site shows from the air but is only visible on the ground to the exper- 
ienced eye and in favourable light. It was excavated extensively in 
1955; twelve volunteers took part in the work which lasted for 2 weeks. 


Method. 

Two North-South base lines 79 feet long and 100 feet apart were laid 
across the barrow. A grid system was used, 4 feet cutting areas being 
marked East-West across the barrow at 6 feet intervals. Six more 
cuttings were made across the ditch. Three original trenches in the 
centre of the barrow were later expanded into an area, and revealed the 
three pits described below. 


Interpretations. 

Site V seems to have been a saucer-barrow. Its diameter (measured 
from the centre of the ditch) is a little over 100 feet. There are traces 
of an external bank, and 3 pits which must be regarded as S Pamary, if 
only ritual in function. 


The site was almost entirely obliterated in Romano-British times. 
It lies within a known field system, and the sections reveal obvious if 
shallow plough disturbance on the surface as well as increased filling of 
the then partially silted-up ditch. Much pottery, mostly of the 2nd- 
3rd centuries A. D., presumably distributed over the fields with manure, 
was recovered. 
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The Pits. 

Three pits lying in a line East-West were found and are referred to 
as West, Central and East, below. 

Pit West was roughly circular, about 4 feet in diameter and some 
2 feet deep. It seems to have been dug out of the chalk and then filled 
in again fairly quickly; one can only assume some short and purely 
ritual use of it. A smaller pit had later been dug into the southern part 
of its filling; this contained earthy silt, and a single sherd of indetermin- 
ate but patently prehistoric date. 

Pit Central was small, circular and deep, with vertical sides cut neat- 
ly into the chalk. It was filled in a curious way, apparently by dump- 
ing (from skins or pots perhaps) alternate loads of chalk and dark earth, 
which gave it a striped appearance in section. It was finally sealed by a 
disc or cap of puddled chalk, which stood up several inches above the 
level of the natural chalk. This pit contained no artifacts. 

Pit East was small and irregular. Its filling was of soil and chalk, and 
only the presence of charcoal at the bottom revealed the fact that it was 
not natural. 


Conclusions. 

If Site V was a saucer-barrow, Romano-British or later cultivation 
has removed all evidence of an original mound within the ditch. It is 
possible that, like Site II, it never had a central mound but consisted 
only of a ditch with a bank outside. We could, therefore, call it a ring- 
ditch instead, in the sense in which this type of structure is found in the 
Upper Thames!!. One might expect that a ritual pit which was not 
protected by a mound would have been provided with a cover like that 
found over Pit Central. This site has added to our scanty knowledge 
of these odd structures by the very fact that the three pits were found 
empty: the ritual element centred on the pit, demonstrated by Site II, 
and its assumed focus in the late Neolithic, tends to be strengthened by 
this year’s work. 


SITE VI. 

Two cuttings were laid out across a linear ditch with bank to the 
south, which skirts the northern edge of Snail Down and seems to be- 
long to a network of similar earthworks which spread south beyond 
Tidworth. These, probably, were dug by Deverell-Rimbury farmers 
of the Late Bronze Age, to act as boundaries for their cattle ranches. 12 

11 Oxoniensia vil, 1942, p. 34. 

12 Proc. Prehist. Soc., xx, 1954, p. 103 ff. 
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The Ditch. 

The ditch of this feature was V-shaped, with an almost vertical-sided 
channel or slot at the bottom. It was 5 feet deep and nearly 12 feet 
wide at the surface of the chalk. South of it, its contents had been heaped 
to form a low bank preserving a soil profile. 


The filling of the ditch was a clean yellow/grey loam containing a 
few streaks of chalk derived from the bank. 


Interpretation. 


No dating evidence has yet been obtained for Site VI, except that, 
as Hoare noticed, one branch of this great boundary ditch cuts across 
a disc-barrow about 800 yards sout-west of Site II and must therefore 
have been built after it. Although these ditches tend to converge upon 
the Iron Age ramparts on Sidbury Hill, a hillfort with an exception- 
ally commanding position, it is noticeable that they stop short of this 
fort or else seem to underlie it. We cannot say, therefore, whether 
the complex of which Site VI is part belongs to a pre-hillfort stage of 
the Iron Age, and possibly to be related to the great layout of Celtic 
Fields nearly 2 miles south-west of Snail Down, or whether these linear 
earthworks originally joined up with thoseabout Winterbourne Gunner, 
which were related to Late Bronze Age habitation sites as a result of 
Dr. Stone's pre-war excavations. 13 


SITE VIII. 


This is a bell-barrow, the largest in the group and the only one to 
have defeated the energies of Hoare and Cunnington. It is Goddard’s 
Collingbourne Kingston 13. One section was cut across its ditch in 
1953. This was found to be virtually identical to that of Site III and 
need not be described. 


SITE IX (fig. 2, where it crosses Site III). 


This is a bank of pure soil, running straight, east-west, cutting across 
Site III as already explained and disappearing south of Site I. West- 
wards it approaches a well-known Romano-British farmstead and 
probably joined the Roman road from Old Sarum to Mildenhall. One 
section was cut across it in 1953 and it was more extensively examined 
in 1955. 


13 W.A.M. xlvii, June 1937, p. 640 ff. 
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The Bank. 


The bank stands 1 foot 9 inches above the natural chalk, and pre- 
serves an indistinct land surface where it overlies the ditch of 
Site III. Immediately to the north three parallel ruts were found in 
1955 when the cutting of 1953 was extended. These ruts had first been 
noticed when Site III was being dug. Here, as already explained, some 
of these tracks had been covered by the spread of the bank of Site IX. 

Much Romano-British pottery was found in the material of this site 
in 1953 ‘ind in 1955. 


Interpretation. 

Pending further work on Site IX, we assume that a mound of soil 
had been heaped alongside an unmetalled road linking various Romano- 
British farms, where a hedge could be planted to afford protection 
from the winds which never cease sweeping across Snail Down. Sub- 
sequently, the hedge fell into disrepair andits bank gradually collapsed 
and slipped across the wheel and sledge-ruts carved into the chalk by 


farm vehicles. 


SITE XV (fig. 2). 

It was decided, at a stage in the excavation of Site V, to run a cutting 
into the barrow lying due west of it (Goddard’s Collingbourne Ducis 
3a). The object was to reveal the ditches of both barrows in one 
section and thus to see which was the earlier. The section, having 
passed through a pipe of clay which was at first, understandably, mis- 
taken for an artificial feature, showed that Site XV had no ditch. When 
a cutting on the far side of this site gave the same result, one complete 
quadrant ofthe barrow was removed, with startling results. Since 
Site V had by then been examined thoroughly, it was decided to strip 
Site XV in the fortnight which remained for digging. 


Method. 

Site XV was exposed bythe quadrant method, most of the baulks 
not being removed. The two‘ ditch’ cuttings were incorporated to 
extend the sections. 


Sequence. 
The following series of events seem to have taken place during the 
erection and subsequent re-use of this barrow :— 
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(i) acircular area of ground was defined by a ring of posts; 


(ii) the cremated bones of an adult were interred in a pit within the 
sost-circle but not central; 


(iii) a low mound was then built over the site. 
These are discussed in broader detail below. The mound was then 
disturbed during the following acts :— 


(i) four inhumations, possibly Romano-British, were inserted in the 
mound and covered by flints. Roughly about this time the mound, 
together with Site V, was damaged by ploughing; 


(ii) various pits were dug under the direction of Hoare and Cunning- 
ton, without results; 


(iii) local rabbiters and ferreters carried out subsequent disturbance 
on a large scale; there was now very little of this mound which had not 
been turned over. 


The Early Phases. 

In all, 41 post-holes were discovered. Seen in plan, and in four cases 
in section, these had been made by digging a pit in the chalk, inserting 
a post and packing chalk around it; they were thus “ posts’ and not 
* stakes ’.14 

Thirty-nine posts lie on the circumference of a circle over 50 feet in 
diameter. The majority are concentrated in an arc on the south-west 
side, with a few on the north-east; it seems very probable that a com- 
plete circle existed, but owing to deep decomposition of the chalk on 
the higher, north-east side, others could not be recorded with certainty. 
An amusing overlap occurred on the south-west side, due probably to 
a surveyor's error,—his laying-out string getting wrapped around the 
central peg perhaps. 

The posts were circular, mostly about 3 inches in diameter, in some 
cases trimmed to a point; their holes were roughly 7 inches in depth. 
There were a few post-holes by themselves both inside and outside the 
circle. No convincing entrance was observed. 

Three pits were found inside the circle. One had been completely 
emptied by rabbits and was a long oval; another, also disturbed, yielded 
both Romano-British sherds and shot-gun cartridges. These were both 
south-west of the centre. 


14 Sir Cyril Fox first made this distinction when excavating barrows with 
internal palisades shortly before the last war. 
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A third pit was in the north-east sector. It was almost circular, 
vertical-sided, dug some 2 feet into bedrock chalk and, although dis- 
turbed by rabbits, yielded the cremated bones of an adult human. 
Among these was a cranial disc, trepanned from the parietal bone of 


the skull. 


This is only the ninth instance of early prehistoric trepanation in 
Britain!5 and it will be recalled that the eighth example also comes from 
Snail Down, Site II; oddly enough both were found by the same 
excavator. 

The low mound which covered the pits and post-holes was of chalky 
soil, perhaps scraped from the surrounding surface; its original height 
at the centre may have been about 2 feet. Owing to disturbance, 
chiefly by rabbits whose burrow this soft earthy mound has been for 
centuries, it was impossible to get a satisfactory cross-section of the 
barrow. | 


The Late Phases. 

Remnants of four scattered burials were found, inserted into the 
mound. These were covered with platforms of flint nodules, were laid 
in shallow depressions and associated with Romano-British potsherds. 
It is suggested 


(a) that they are connected with the nearby farm and field-system; 

(b) that Site XV, having no ditch and thus no chalk capping, was 
chosen as the easiest place to insert burials; and 

(c) that these are crouched inhumations of Romano-British age. 


Conclusions. 
An assemblage of finds is associated with the early phase of the site. 
This comprises: 
A large shale bead, biconically pierced and identical to one 
found with secondary cremation I on Site III; 
A large bone awl made from a sheep or deer’s cannon bone; 
A small bone copy of a hollow-based arrowhead; 
Some sherds of Grooved Ware of Woodhenge affinities; 
A few Beaker sherds. 
The shale bead was found lying on the natural chalk inside the post- 
hole circle. The other finds were in disturbed contexts. 


15 P.P.S. vi, 1940, p. 112 ff. 
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Viewed with the cremation-pit and the cranial disc, this barrow 
seems to belong to the later Neolithic period rather than the Wessex 
phase of the Early Middle/Bronze Age. The discovery of a circle of 
post-holes beneath a barrow with no surrounding ditch,—the posts 
acting, we may assume, in place of a ditch—leads one to think that 
many “ scraped-up ’ bowl-barrows may cover these: likewise it be- 
comes clear that a classification of barrows based on surface features 
alone can refer to nothing further than the surface appearance. 


Good parallels for our post circle may be found in South Wales, 16 
in Dorset,!7 in Cambridgeshire18 and elsewhere; quite recently the 
work of van Giffen and Glasbergen in the Eight Beatitudes in Holland19 
has supplied numerous examples, though apparently of a slightly later 
date. Barrows 6, 10, 12 and 16 in this North Brabant cemetery are 
superficially the closest to Site XV. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It is premature to attempt an analysis of barrow structure and burial 
rituals while so much remains to be done at Snail Down. Certain 
results are beginning to emerge, however, and it may be worthwhile 
to summarize these. 


The excavation of Site II has taught us that not all saucer-barrows 
possess mounds. It seems clear to the excavators that this site, like 
Site V, probably consisted originally of no more than a ditch with outer 
bank defining an area which contained burial and ritual pits. While 
not denying that some saucer-barrows do include a definite mound, the 
writers suggest that Sites II and V belong to a class of sacred site com- 
monly foundinthe Upper Thames and termedaring-ditch. These, which 
concentrate on the Thames gravels in Oxfordshire, are notoriously 
devoid of finds when excavated; but it can often be proved that they 
consisted solely of a bank and ditch. Their late Neolithic/Bronze Age 
dates can safely be inferred. 


It is suggested that barrow-classification should distinguish between 
bowl-barrows with ditches and ‘ scraped-up ’ bowls without ditches. 
The latter at Snail Down, concentrated between Sites III and VIII, 


16 Summarized with refs. in W. F. Grimes: The Prehistory of Wales, 1951, 
p- 106. 

17 P.P.S., xviii, 1952, p. 148 ff. 

18 Proc. Cambs. Ant. Soc., xliti, 1949, p. 35 and refs. 

19 Palaeohistoria, Groningen, Vols. II-III, 1954, pp. 1-134, 1-204. 
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and planned to be excavated in 1957, tend to be less than 50 feet in 
diameter and under 2 feet high. Site XV, the first of these to receive 
our attention here, was proved to be nearer the Neolithic than the 
Wessex Bronze Age in culture: that immediately south of Site I, the 
largest scraped-up bowl in the group, yielded to Hoare a fine and 
typologically early Bronze Age collared urn containing a cremation. 

The archaeological material being found at Snail Down should get 
us nearer to the solution of those outstanding problems connected with 
the Bronze Age in Wessex,—when it started, how far the Beaker 
people (if they ever existed as a separate group) played a part, whether 
we may speak of a Wessex Culture in Early Middle Bronze Age times, 
and what happened to the builders of these barrows. 


Every barrow so far excavated thoroughly, except Site V, has pro- 
duced Beaker sherds. Site III and Site XV have included late Neolithic 
Grooved Ware, and a sherd of this pottery was picked up in the tank 
track across Site VIII in 1953. Sites I and III have included Bronze Age 
collared urns with these other wares. Food Vessels, complete or frag- 
mentary, have been found in Sites I and II together with bronze awls 
and incense cups proper to the Wessex Bronze Age. We have found, 
in short, a large amount of evidence that people who made well- 
designed Beakers were very closely associated with the builders of 
barrows which elsewhere, as at Snail Down indeed, have contained 
objects of more advanced form, and among whom were those who 
erected the sarsens at Stonehenge. We have been able to demonstrate 
an even closer fusion of these different ceramics than was done when 
the Bronze Age turf-line at Maiden Castle was exposed.20 

If the highly mixed character of the Early Bronze Age in Wessex has 
been demonstrated, and assuming from the uniformity of barrow- 
architecture and grave goods that we are dealing with a distinct culture, 
we have not yet been able to show how long it took to erect the mounds 
on Snail Down, nor to what extent there was any continuity be- 
tween those who buried their dead under these and the Late Bronze 
Age farmers who erected the boundary ditches to the north and west 
(Site VI) and added secondary burials to the barrows on Cow Down.?1 
Analysis of soil samples from a large number of barrows and direct 
dating by the Radio Carbon method may help to indicate the duration 
of our Wessex Culture. 


20R.E. M. Wheeler; Maiden Castle, Dorset, 1943, p. 150 ff. 
21 W.A.M. x, 1867, p 89, pl. 3, 1.; D. M. Cat. ii, 1934, pl. ix, 1-2, pl. x, rand 4. 
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The table below summarizes the evidence for culture and period 
disclosed by the excavations so far carried out at Snail Down:— 


Culture or Period 


Ill-defined Neolithic 


Beaker +Grooved Ware 


Beaker/Grooved Ware 


+ Wessex Culture (inc. 
Food Vessels and Urns) 


Ill-defined Wessex 
Culture 


Later Wessex Culture 


(= Middle Bronze 
Age) 


Late Bronze Age or 
Early Iron Age 


Romano-British 


ee 


Sites Excavated, 1953—5 


Vv 


9* 
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MESOLITHIC FINDS IN WILTSHIRE 
By W. F. RANKINE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The marked scantiness of the mesolithic discoveries recorded from 
Wiltshire has sometimes been attributed to the county’s extensive 
cretaceous outcrop but researches on the equally extensive chalk areas 
of Dorset and Hampshire have clearly demonstrated that chalk soils 
did not restrict mesolithic activities. On the other hand no large scale 
enquiries have ever been undertaken in the county and surface con- 
ditions do not favour surface collecting since half the county’s surface 
is chalk outcrop which is mainly masked by turf; only about one quar- 
ter of the county area is arable! and here, apparently, is the explanation. 


This brief discussion is mainly based on the evidence of artifacts 
collected from the surface in the Nadder valley and on others ploughed 
up in the Wylye valley, on the re-interpretation, in the light of present 
day knowledge, of a report published in 1922 on artifacts collected 
from fields on Hackpen Hill and Windmill Hill and a review of numer- 
ous sporadic finds throughout the county. Additional evidence is pro- 
vided by the material from the recently published floors? discovered 
in the flood-plain of the Bristol Avon in the Chippenham area. Admit- 
tedly, by Wealden standards, the sum total of these evidences is not 
massive but it is certainly convincing and serves to emphasise the fact 
that Wiltshire was not a mesolithic desert. The object of this contri- 
bution is to stimulate research which probably, to some extent, has 
been retarded by unfamiliarity with the mesolithic flint industry. 


Mesolithic movements and consequently mesolithic distribution 
were greatly influenced by waterways which served as communi- 
cations and provided food reserves. This is exemplified in Wiltshire 
by the riverine pattern of occupations, admittedly scanty, along the 
Nadder, the Wylye and the Bristol Avon. It is along the corridors of 
the Avon, the Kennet and the Bristol Avon that future discoveries may 
be expected. 


1 Acreage of land under crops, 1954, was 199,482; grass 423,048 and tempor- 
ary leys 122,852 acres. (Information supplied by Wilts Ag. Ex. Com.) 


2 W.A.M., lv, 1954, 330. 
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Grouped Finds. 


These are from certain areas which have yielded mesolithic material 
in sufficient quantity and variety of type to indicate occupations. This 
material is dispersed in museums and private collections namely Salis- 
bury Museum (SM), Devizes Museum (DM), Swindon Museum 
(SWM), Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology at Cambridge 
(CMAE), and British Museum (BM). (NK) indicates that the material 
cannot be traced. 


map 
ref. site. O.S. 6in. notes. location. 


see tdack pen Hill *- 22-8.E. Proc. Preh. Soc. E.A. IIL; 


pt.IV; 515—41 NK. 

14. Windmill Hill. 28.N.W. ibid. NK. 

2. Marlborough. 54.5S.E. ibid. NK. 

3. Bapton. so.N.W. SM. 

4. Christian 

Malford. 20.N.E. W.A.M. lv, 1954, 330. Pe: 

4a. Peckingell. 20..N_B.:- ibid. PC. 

S Dinton. 65.N.W. SM. 

6. ~Fovant. 65:S5W: SM. 
Description of Sites. 


Hackpen Hill (1) and Windmill Hill (14). 
The late Rev. H. G. O. Kendall, at one time rector of Winterbourne 
Basset, over a period of some eighteen years collected flint artifacts 
from fields on Hackpen Hill and Windmill Hill. In the Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia of 1922 there appeared a lengthy 
article from his pen entitled “ Scraper-Core Industries of North 
Wilts.” Since the scraper core is a well known mesolithic artifact type 
it is not surprising to discover that Kendall’s descriptions and illustra- 
tions, fortunately clear and ample, refer in many instances to undoubted 
mesolithic flint implements. Kendall, himself, was intrigued by the 
differential patination of his finds which decided him to group them 
into two periods the older of which exhibited a blue patina. He re- 
garded the latter as early neolithic; in reality they belonged to a meso- 
lithic industry. At that time the mesolithic had not been defined and 
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scraper cores were thought to be upper palaeolithic. From Kendall’s 
careful descriptions of the soil conditions it is obvious that the relic 
floor from which the Hackpen Hill artifacts were ploughed was in 
Clay-with-Flints. 

A brief inventory of the Hackpen series includes the following un- 
doubted mesolithic types:— 

(a) prismatic and conical cores with numerous narrow flake beds 
(micro-cores). 

(b) parallel-sided flakes (micro-blades). 

(c) pygmy flints (microliths). 

(d) a‘ celt with one end sharpened by a single transverse blow ’ (tran- 
chet of which there is an illustration, Fig. 13). 

(ce) ‘flakes probably taken off the base of prismatic cores ’ (rejuvenat- 
ing flakes). 

(f) parallel-sided flakes with notches (see Fig. 2, 5). 

(g) dos abattu flakes. 

Kendall states that on Windmill Hill the dos abattu flakes were rather 
numerous and that although conical and prismatic cores were found 
there were no pygmies; there were paralled-sided blades. 

The report leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that both Hackpen 
Hill and Windmill Hill were mesolithic occupation sites of which the 
former seems to have been the more important. Unfortunately the 
collection on which the report is based cannot be traced. Kendall’s 
collections were acquired by the late Alexander Keiller but they cannot 
be traced at Avebury. 

The presence of the transversely sharpened axe on the Marlborough 
Downs is significant and proves that the forest culture had extended 
westward apparently along the Kennet corridor since tranchets were 
found in the Thatcham floor. 


Five of Kendall’s illustrations are reproduced here in Fig. 2, namely 
I, conical micro-core; 4, prismatic micro-core; 2 and 5, notched slen- 
der blades; 3, a lateral core dressing of ‘ plunger’ type. In Kendall’s 
contribution there are two figures of tranchets. 


Marlborough (2). 

In the article discussed in the foregoing paragraphs there is a brief 
reference to the discovery of flint implements on the Sewage Disposal 
Farm at Marlborough by a Mr. J. W Brooke—no date nor detail. It 
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reads thus “ Among the flints were the usual prismatic and conical cores 
with narrow facets, fine flakes and pygmy tools. The workmen showed 
me, on the spot, the stratum from which, as they said, all the objects 


Fig. 2. Implements from Hackpen Hill. 


came. Kendall also adds that the flints were identical with the Hack- 
pen series. 


This singularly brief and tantalising statement cannot possibly refer 
to anything other than a stratified mesolithic site beside the river 
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Kennet which, in its Berkshire reaches, is notable for very important 
mesolithic settlements like Thatcham and Newbury. Apparently the 
finds were never preserved and there is no record of the discovery 
which antedates 1922 in the Borough records. I have made numerous 
unsuccessful attempts to trace Mr. Brooke’s collections part of which 
was acquired by Devizes Museum but the Marlborough flints are not 
there. 


Bapton,Wylye (3). 


The following is based on information kindly supplied by Mr. R. S. 
Newall, £.s.a., the discoverer of the site. . 


The deep ploughing of water meadows at Bapton, beside the Wylye 
river, disturbed a relic bed, under peaty soil some six to twelve inches 
in thickness, bringing to the surface mesolithic implements and wastage. 
Below the peaty soil is a layer of yellow clay about one foot in thickness 
resting on gravel and chalky rubble, both of which are river desposits. 


All the artifacts which were collected from an area some fifty yards 
by thirty yards in extent exhibit the creamry-white porcelain-like patina 
characteristic of chalk-land flints; all appear to belong to one industry 
excepting one flake which is smoothed as if polished but no striae are 
discernable under the lens. 


Noteworthy among the recovered material are an unfinished adze, 
an axe sharpening flake, three microliths, a backed knife, two serrated 
blades, a scraper, cores and blades including micro-blades. In addition 
to these artifacts of flint a broken quartz-veined pebble of sandstone 
was also found. 


The most important find is the adze, abandoned in the making, Fig. 3, 
which has sufficient dressing to indicate that a flatly flaked ‘sole’ or 
underside was being prepared; a deep natural hollow on the underside 
probably decided the discarding of the partially worked nucleus. This 
Bapton tranchet measures 54in. by 24in. by 13in. and thus is compar- 
able in size, and alsoin treatment with the unfinished tranchetadze found 
by the writer in the Oakhanger (Hants) chipping floor.! This flattened 
‘sole’ type is distributed over southern England and was recorded at 
Broxbourne. It is diagnostic of the Wealden mesolithic industry. 


1 Proc. Preh. Soc., 1952, xviii, pt. I, 32, fig. 7. 
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Tranchet Axe from Bapton. 


Fig. 3. 
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A find of some significance is the fractured quartz-veined sandstone 
pebble which, although of non-local material, may have derived from 
the river gravel. Its fractures are ancient. It has been examined petro- 
logically by the South-Western Axe Committee whose report reads: 
No. 901. Bapton,Wylye, Wiltshire. 

Petrology. Macro: a quartz rock banded with quartz veins. 
Micro: consists of an unevenly graded sandstone with a 
dark cement. Sandstone. 3/11/54. 


Fig. 4. Flint Artifacts from Bapton 


The three microliths, Fig. 4, 2, 3, and 4, consist of an obliquely 
blunted point, 2, with an undeveloped facet of detachment and two 
fragments of which one, 4, is a broken scalene triangle and the other, 3, 
may be part of a similar type or a trapezoid. The backed knife is an 
attractive implement and resembles a Gravette point. The cores in- 
clude the two-platform type and core-scrapers. The sharpening flake, 
8, is 2in. wide and comes from a comparatively small adze. The 
scraper, 5, is oval in form and is two-ended. The two saws, 6 and 7, 
show a minimum of serration. 

The Bapton site is not isolated geographically; mesolithic material 
has been found at Fovant and Dinton; some twenty miles to the south- 
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east is an extensive site, as yet not investigated, at Alderholt in Dorset. 
Some fifteen miles to the south is an important surface site at Iwerne 
Minster which has yielded tranchet axes. 


Bapton is an instance of a mesolithic site in a flood-plain which turns 
attention to the Avon river basin as a mesolithic region of potential 
importance. The material from this site is now in Salisbury Museum. 


Christian Malford (4) and Peckingall (4a). 

These two sites were discovered by Mr. J. H. Tucker and described 
by him in W.A.M., lv, 1954, 330. They are of prime importance in 
that they are stratified. Both sites are related to the flood-plain of the 
Bristol Avon and like the Bapton site point to the presence of other 
analagous sites along the river course. Among the material recovered 
are microliths, micro-blades, micro-cores and micro-burins, also 
gravers and scrapers. These sites are about ten miles west of Hackpen 
Hill and less than twenty miles northward, over the Gloucestershire 
border microliths have been recorded at Tetbury and Nailsworth. 


Dinton (5) and Fovant (6). 

These villages are in the Nadder valley, Dinton on the north slope 
and Fovant on the opposite slope. The late Rev. G. H. Engleheart 
assembled a large collection of implements from the fields of this area. 
The collection is now in Salisbury and through Mr. Hugh Shortt’s 
ready co-operation the writer has been enabled to make a study of the 
material on which this note is based. Among the artifacts, unfortun- 
ately not labelled or dated, there are numerous mesolithic types notably 
microliths, micro-cores and micro-blades. There is also a graver from 
Dinton. 


A few mesolithic artifacts from this area are shown in Fig. 5, namely 
micro-cores, I and 2; a blade segment with one edge retouched, 3; 
microliths, 4 and 5; blades, 6 and 7; a truncated blade with notches, 8; 
micro-blades, 9 and 10; and a small discoidal scraper, 11—there are 
many of these in the collection. 


A broken hour-glass perforated quartzite pebble was found at Fovant 
in 1915 by a Mr. Wilkins of Reigate, Surrey when on military service 
on the Plain. 

Engleheart contributed an article entitled “On Neolithic Flints 


lying under the present surface at Dinton” to W.A.M., 36, 1910; this 
describes the finding of flint implements at a depth of eighteen inches 
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Fig. 5. Flint Artifacts from Dinton. 


when a field behind the rectory at Baverstock was double dug. Nor- 
mally very few flints could be detected on the surface after ploughing. 
This field lies on the north slope of the Nadder valley (See Wilts 65 
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N.W.). Unfortunately the implement types are not specified beyond 
that ‘ the flints fall into two classes knives and scrapers’. Presumably 
the former were blades. After steam ploughing on the fields south of 
the Nadder Engleheart observed that numerous flints were brought to 
the surface while after horse ploughing there were very few. The 
article in itself is not very helpful to research but it clearly indicates that 
relic beds existed at a depth of some eighteen inches below the surface 
in the rectory field; this combined with the fact that there is a strong 
mesolithic element in the flints collected from the area suggests that an 
investigation of the field would be worthwhile. It is also of interest 
that many mesolithic flints in Engleheart’s collection are of dull grey 
flint unlike the post-mesolithic material which is usually lustrous and 
these may have been found in the deep digging of the field. Also in the 
collection there is a smoothed mesolithic flake labelled as from Dinton 
which was actually found when the field was being prepared for bulb 
planting. 


ISOLATED FINDS. 
Abbreviations used: A.S.I. Ancient Stone Implements, 1926, Evans. 


h/g P.P. hour-glass perforated pebble. ! 


SCHEDULE 
I, 2: ce 4. 5. 
map 
ref, site. S.O. 6in. notes. location. 
7.  Landford, Broom microliths. The Times 
Park. 74.S.E. 8/4/29. CAEM. 
8  Tollard Royal. 74. SiE.)* hj/o PIP, SM. 
9.  Alderbury. 72.N.W. tranchet (64in.). SM. 
ro. Ansty. 69.N.W. microliths. SM. 
11. Winterbourne 
Gunner. 61.S.W. microlith. CAEM. 
12 Amesbury. 545.57 “hjs Pe. SM. 
1.) Bulford. 54.S.E. S.M 
14. Windmill Hill. 28.N.W. DM. 


1 There is evidence for a mesolithic dating for this implement type. See 
Rankine, Proc. Preh. Soc., xv, 70-6. 
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SCHEDULE 
is 2: 3. 4. 5. 
map 
ref. site. S.O. 6in. notes. location. 
15. ‘Box. 25.S.W. microliths. PC. 
16.  Liddington. 16.9.W. h/e PP. A Sil 220. NK. 
17. Kingsdown. 25.5: PC. 
To. durdcote. 72.N.W. long mesolithic pick.1 SM. 
19. Huish. 54.S.E. microliths. SM. 
20.  Swallowcliffe. 70.N.W. microliths. DM. 
26. Sutton : 
Mandeville. 65.S.W. microliths. SM. 
22. Swindon. 15.N.E. microliths and saw. SWM. 
23. Manningford, 
Pewsey. 41.N:E. hj/g P-P. NK. 
24.. Peter s Finger. —  micro-cores. A.S.I. 277. SM. 
25. Winterbourne 
Basset. — cupped pebble. BM. 
26. Winterbourne — h/gP.P.278/w ¥ J 4 DM. 
O-a SS 
Stoke. oe Zee) 
27(a). Wylye. 59.5.W. h/g PP. 4t1| 8S oe PC. 
(b). Hanging Langford 410 | o & S =a 
Camp. ~~ 6 ao PC: 
(c). Bilbury Camp. 4og\™ 2 eg BC: 


Distribution of industrial types (both grouped and isolated finds.) 

Microliths. 
Hackpen Hill: Marlborough: Bapton: Christian Malford: 
Peckingell: Dinton: Fovant: Landford: Ansty: Winterbourne 
Gunner: Box: Kingsdown: Huish: Swallowcliffe: Sutton 
Mandeville: Swindon. 

Tranchets and pick. 
Hackpen Hill: Bapton: Alderbury: Hurdcott (pick). 


1 This is a remarkable implement some twelve inches long; two similar picks 
are known to the writer namely from Bromley, Kent, 13 in. and Shedfield, 
Hants, 124in. 
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Hour-glass perforated pebbles. 
Fovant: Marlborough: Tollard Royal: Amesbury: Bulford: 
Windmill Hill: Liddington: Manningford: Winterbourne 
Basset (cupped pebble): Winterbourne Stoke: Steeple Lang- 
ton: Wylye (3). 


CONCLUSION. 

It cannot be claimed that the foregoing evidence is massive yet it is 
sufficient to demonstrate that the downs and river valleys of Wiltshire 
were occupied in mesolithic times and that the industries of the occu- 
pants demanded the use of both microlith and tranchet axe. The iso- 
lated finds are in themselves significant and the grouped finds on Hack- 
pen Hill and in the valleys of the Nadder and Wylye are very important 
in that they prove that the forest culture typified by the tranchet axe 
reached Wiltshire. And these sites emphasise the need for systematic 
enquiry. This demands some familiarity with the mesolithic dint 
industry: the microlith is easily recognisable but equally important 
diagnostically are the narrow-blade cores, both conical and prismatic, 
and the micro-blades which constitute the microlithic industrial com- 
plex. See Fig. 2, 1 and 4 also Fig. 5, 1 and 2: 
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THE CRICKLADE EXCAVATION OF 1953-54 
By F. T. WaINwRIGHT. 


On Ordnance Survey maps and plans the town of Cricklade is shown 
to be surrounded by a “ wall”’ or “ entrenchment’, roughly in the 
form of a square and lying immediately south of the River Thames. 
The area enclosed, which includes houses, shops and gardens, is about 
seventy acres. On the ground to-day there is little to be seen except a 
broad low “ spread” which, though unnoticed by farmers and casual 
observers, can be traced through meadows and gardens for most of its 
length. The “ walls ’’ of Cricklade have long interested antiquarians, 
and speculation has attributed them to the Romans, to Alfred the 
Great, to the Middle Ages, and to a number of other less likely persons 
and periods. 

Tentative excavations were made by Mr. Francis Maddison in 1948 
and by Group Captain G. M. Knocker for the Ministry of Works in 
1952. The latter operation exposed a length of stone walling, which 
may still be seen, in the area marked out for the extension of the 
cemetery south of the point where the Bath Road cuts the west side 
of the ancient walled enclosure. Before the Ministry carried out its 
work of preservation in 1952, however, it had been decided to 
organize a large-scale excavation for 1953-54, a project which had 
the energetic support and approval of the late Mr. B. H. St. John 
O’Neil, then Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments in the Ministry 
of Works. The objects of the 1953-54 excavation were, briefly, to 
determine the exact line of the “ wall’’ (which was in doubt at one 
or two points), to reveal its nature, and to settle, if possible, the date and 
circumstances of its construction. 

In the summer of 1953 attention was concentrated in the north-west 
quarter of the site, where it was possible to examine the “ wall” in 
several sections and to become familiar with the various problems that 
presented themselves below the surface of the ground. In the summer 
of 1954 the line of the “ wall” was checked at many points along its 
four sides, and special attention was devoted to the south-east corner. 
Final conclusions will depend upon reports which are not yet available, 
and the following is no more than a short and tentative summary of 
results. 

The true line of the wall is not that which is marked on current 
Ordnance Survey maps and plans. There are two major divergences, 
one in the west and one in the south-east. The west line of the wall is 
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marked as an “ entrenchment’? which runs down the west side of 
Long Close (O.S. Field No. 56). The true line of the wall runs just 
outside the east side of Long Close, or about fifty yards east of the 
“entrenchment ’’ noticed by the Ordnance Survey officers in the last 
century. There is, indeed, an “ entrenchment ”’ where the Ordnance 
Survey officers marked it, but it is not the wall. What it is will be 
explained, at least tentatively, below. The second major divergence 
between the true line of the wall and that marked by the Ordnance 
Survey officers is between the south-east corner of the enclosure and 
the road which leads south to Purton and Wootton Bassett. Here the 
true line lies several yards to the north of the line as marked—the latter 
follows the misleading hollow which runs across the meadow parallel 
to but well outside the wall itself. And a similar error vitiates the line 
of the east wall as it is marked between the south-east corner and 
Calcutt Street. It would be ungracious to labour errors made long ago 
by a hard-worked and efficient body of men, especially as their succes- 
sors in the Ordnance Survey made a most valuable, one might say 
indispensable, contribution to the work carried out in 1953-54. The 
point is that it is now possible to draw an accurate plan of the ancient 
wall which runs round Cricklade. Its line has been tested in many 
places, and it may be regarded as established. 


As to the nature of the “ wall’, excavation proved that it had once 
consisted of a large clay bank faced in front by a well-built wall of 
stone and mortar. It varied a little in construction from place to place, 
but its essential character is no longer in doubt. Fairly full details of its 
construction were recovered, and it is possible to make convincing 
deductions concerning its height, size and general structure. But all 
such details, together with the evidence upon which they rest, must be 
left for elaboration and explanation elsewhere. The basic fact recorded 
here is that the ancient “ town wall” of Cricklade was a broad clay 
bank built against a stone wall which held the bank in position and, at 
the same time, presented a formidable vertical face to a potential 
enemy. 

It might have been expected that there would be a ditch immediately 
outside the wall and bank. There was not. This was demonstrated in 
1948, in 1952, and repeatedly in 1953-54. But there was what amounts 
to a defensive ditch, a very deep broad ditch, set forward a considerable 
distance from the wall and bank. On the west side of the town it sur- 
vives to-day as the “ entrenchment’? marked on Ordnance Survey 
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maps and plans, the curious feature, hitherto unexplained, that runs 
along the west side of Long Close. Its equivalent was found on the 
opposite side of the town, outside the east wall, both north and south 
of the modern road (Calcutt Street) which runs from Cricklade to- 
wards Swindon. There is evidence that in construction it is contem- 
porary with the wall and bank, and it should be regarded as an addition- 
al defence, a water-filled ditch that would appreciably increase the 
hazards of an attack upon the walled town. This water-filled ditch did 
not completely surround the town. It ran parallel to the wall for about 
three-quarters of its length, the south-west quarter of the enclosure 
apparently being too high to be included in the system. The water in 
the ditch was drawn from the river, which in earlier days, as the excav- 
ation proved, lapped the north wall of the town. Interesting confirm- 
ation of this interpretation came from the extensive floods of last winter 
(1954-55). Photographs taken by Dr. T. R. Thomson show the flood 
water creeping far up the line of the ancient water defences, while the 
wall itself stands on higher and drier ground. 

It would be premature to dogmatize about the date of any part of 
the defences at Cricklade until the thousands of sherds have been ex- 
amined and analysed, but preliminary work suggests that the wall, with 
its clay bank and its outer water obstacle, were all built at a date not far 
removed from A.D. 900, presumably as part of the Anglo-Saxon 
system of fortification which was put into operation under Alfred the 
Great and Edward the Elder. Within three or four hundred years the 
stone wall had been deliberately and systematically removed, probably 
for use as building material. It was never restored, and the clay bank 
very quickly settled down to form the low “ spread ” which is all that 
is visible on the ground to-day. For the last four or five hundred years 
the “ walls” at Cricklade must have looked very much as they look 
now. 

One other result may be mentioned. It concerns a question that has 
long aroused local interest, though its relevance to the objects of the 
1953-54 excavation will become fully apparent only when the basic 
problems are considered in greater detail. It concerns the line followed 
by the Silchester-Cirencester Roman Road in the vicinity of Cricklade. 
The road, marked on Ordnance Survey mapsas “ Ermin Street ”’, passes 
to the north-east of Swindon and, as it approaches Cricklade, follows 
the line of the modern road from Swindon. But near Calcutt Bridge, 
six or seven hundred yards short of Cricklade, the modern road sudden- 
ly swings west, enters Cricklade, turns right at the High Street, and re- 
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joins the Roman road some distance north of the town. The question 
that has for long agitated local opinion is whether the Roman road 
followed the line of the modern road, making a curious detour to enter 
Cricklade, or whether it continued in its straight north-westerly line 
from Calcutt, crossing the Thames and the lowlying riverside meadows 
to the point where, over halfa mile away, its line is once again certain. 
Those who argued that the Roman road swung west into Cricklade 
thought thereby to gain some support for their theory that the town and 
its walls were Roman. Those who, more reasonably, held that the 
Roman road continued on its straight line north-westwards from Calcutt 
made repeated search for traces of it in the losthalf-mile. Oddly enough, 
they were never able to find any sign of it, though they are said to have 
made very careful investigations and to have paid special attention to 
the spot where it would cross the Thames. 

The answer to the problem almost leaps of its own accord from the 
Ordnance Survey 25-inch plan. It would seem that the course of the 
Thames has changed and that earlier searchers for traces of a Roman 
bridge or ford were looking in the wrong place. The true or ancient 
course of the Thames is now marked by a small stream, still significantly 
the parish boundary, which meanders across the meadows some dis- 
tance north of the present course of the Thames. Along it one can even 
see the unnatural loop, almost certainly caused by the waters swirling 
south of the ramp that once carried the Roman road over the river. It 
is exactly on the line that one would expect the Roman road to take. 
But to this point the offered solution is “‘ paper work ’’, and it seemed 
worth while in 1954 to prove the line of the road by excavation. 
This was done, despite local forecasts of failure, and a clear section 
was obtained across it. There is now no doubt at all that the 
Silchester-Cirencester Roman Road passed to the north-east of 
Cricklade, altogether ignoring the town and its wall. Which, of course, 
is what one would expect it to do if the tentative attribution of the 
wall to the Anglo-Saxon period is accepted. 

The meadows between the two courses of the Thames are lowlying 
and much subject to seasonal flooding. In early days the whole area 
must have been a swamp, and it would be easy enough to believe that 
the Thames changed its main course in obedience to the dictates of 
natural levels anc obstacles. But it is tempting to associate the change 
with the need to bring a good permanent supply of deep water a little 
closer to the north-east corner of the wall and, in particular, a little 
closer to the water-filled defensive ditch referred to above. 
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As the Romans have come into this short report, it may be as well 
to remark that the excavation of 1953-54 produced vast quantities of 
Roman and Romano-British pottery, especially in the north-west 
quarter of the town. At first glance this may seem to give some sub- 
stance to the theory of Roman origins, but in point of fact all the 
Roman and Romano-British finds belong to a date much later than 
the date of the Roman road, and they are entirely civil, as distinct from 
military, in character. There is evidence in abundance for settlements 
in and near Cricklade from the third and fourth centuries onwards, 
presumably settlements of highly organized villa communities within 
easy reach of the road, but there is no evidence that Cricklade was a 
fortified site in the first phase of the Roman occupation. The evidence 
of Romano-British settlement will have its own interest for students 
of Roman Britain, of course, and the details will be fully recorded. 

I am very greatly indebted to many persons, societies, groups and 
institutions: to a willing band of volunteer diggers, to learned societies 
and trusts for financial support, to the Ministry of Works and the 
Ordnance Survey, to landowners and farmers for facilities and for much 
incidental assistance, to specialists for reports, to many other scholars 
for advice and encouragement, and to Dr. T. R. Thomson for his un- 
failing interest and enthusiasm. Acknowledgements will be made 
more fully and more appropriately in the final report which is now in 
preparation. 


Note: Further work was carried out in 1955, and it may be 
necessary to dig one or two more trenches before the final report 


will be ready for publication. 
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A NEOLITHIC PIT ON WADEN HILL, AVEBURY. 
By Nicuoras THOMAS. 


In February, 1913, workmen cut through a smal] pit when digging a 
trench for water pipes from the top of Waden Hill (or Windmill Ball) 
to a pumping station on the east side of the Avebury earthwork, at the 
end of Green Street. Waden Hill, a gently rounded bit of high ground, 
lies immediately south of Avebury, in the angle formed by the Kennet 
Avenue and the Marlborough/Bath road. The pit was found 117 yards 
north and east of a pond situated near the crest of the hill and marked 
on the 6 inch O.S., 1925 Edition. The brief note which Mrs. Cunning- 
ton put in W.A.M., xxxviii, 1913, p. 14, is here re-printed for con- 
venience: 

“ A DWELLING PIT 

In cutting the trench near the top of the hill (117 yards from the 
edge of the pond) the men cut through a small pit. This was 
cleared out and found to be rather oval in shape, some 3ft. by 4ft. 
and 3ft. deep. It was full, as these small “ dwelling ” pits usually 
are, of black earthy material mixed with grains of charcoal: a sarsen 
muller, or hammerstone, various fragments of coarse handmade 
pottery, broken bones of sheep, pig and ox, some of them burnt, 
some rough flint flakes, including two “ scrapers”, and burnt 
flints were found in it”. 

The material which was found in this pit, to be described in these 
notes, was put away in a cupboard in the library at Devizes Museum 
and, to the writer’s knowledge, had not again seen the light of day 
until he came across it by chance recently. The pottery was not included 
by Prof. Piggott in his list of Windmill Hill ware published in Arch. 
Journ. Ixxxvili, 1931, 67, nor was the place included in the list of Neo- 
lithic habitation sites in his Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles, 1954, 
Appendix A, p. 383, because Mrs. Cunnington gave no indication of 
its early age in her note: Neolithic pottery had not been defined in 1913. 
The material is described in detail here since it represents an associated 
group of pottery and flints which must be early in the Neolithic period; 
and it is very unusual to find isolated pits containing this type of pottery. 
Pottery (fig. 1, 1—6). THE FINDS. 

(1) Fragment of the rim of a vessel about 9 inches in diameter at the 
mouth. The lip is sharply everted. Form C of Piggott’s original 
scheme, ! a bowl-shaped pot contracted at the mouth. The ware varies 

1 Arch. Journ. xxxviii, 1931, p. 75, fig. I. 
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from buff to black and contains pounded flint grit; thin and hard-fired, 
slightly polished on the exterior. 


(2) Part of the rim of a vessel of Piggott’s form A or B, a bag-shaped 
pot with its greatest diameter at the mouth. The lip is plain and has a 
diameter of about 6 inches. Fabric softer than no. 1 and contains no 
flint grit. Orange outside, grey core and interior. 

(3) Sherd from the rim of a vessel of form C, the lip everted: dia- 
meter of mouth nearly 14 inches. The clay is crumbly and contains 
much finely pounded flint grit; it is fired deep red/brown with a light 


red core. 


(4) Rim sherd of a vessel of form C; wall contracts less at the mouth 
than nos. 1 and 3. Diameter about 12 inches. The rim is flattened and 
expanded; it seems to have been made by moulding on an extra strip of 
clay over a plain lip. The clay, containing pounded flint grit, is fired 
deep brown all through, with the surfaces smoothed. It is now rather 


friable. 


(5) Part of the wall of a straight-sided pot, with an oblong lug 
slightly hollowed on top (Piggott’s form a4). The clay is fired light 
orange on the exterior, with a grey core and inside; it contains flint grit. 
Both surfaces have been smoothed. 

(6) Three fragments (two joining) of the upper part of a small spec- 
imen of form A, diameter about 6 inches. The lip has been turned out 
slightly. There is an oblong lug just below the rim of one sherd. The 
ware of each fragment is hard-fired, black all through except for the 
lug which is buff: surfaces have been polished and flint grit is present. 

Eleven other pieces of plain pottery were preserved by Mrs. Cun- 
nington. All are similar in ware and colour to the rim-sherds described 
above and must originally have belonged to these or similar vessels. 
Flints (fig. 1, 7—9). | 

(7) End-scraper of grey patinated flint, some cortex remaining along 
one side. Narrow band of steep secondary flaking at one end. Length 
13 inches. 

(8) Round scraper of grey mottled flint with traces of cortex on 
upper face. Steep secondary flaking has formed an almost vertical edge 
all round. Diameter 14 inches. 

(9) Flake of grey patinated flint, some cortex at tip. A row of fine 
serrations along the whole of one edge. These show traces of gloss. 
Length 2 inches. 
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served. Of these, five are blades whose edges have been battered with 


use. Three flakes have been cracked with heat. The majority of these 


Thirty-eight other flint flakes, all patinated grey, have been pre- 
flakes are blades ranging from 14 inches to 24 inches in length. 
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Sarsen. 


A hammer stone, roughly oval in shape and weighing a little over 
half-a-pound, was also found in the pit. Its edges have been roughened 
with use; one face retains the smooth red surface typical of some wea- 
thered sarsen. 


DISCUSSION. 

The sherds from Waden Hill have been compared with the great 
stratified series from Windmill Hill in the Avebury Museum.2 The 
two lugs (nos. § and 6) can be closely matched with fragments from 
low down in all three ditches at Windmill Hill, particularly with those 
from the Middle Ditch. The same may be said of the forms of the 
vessels represented and their fabric. As Piggott has shown3, flint- 
gritted wares belong to the earlier phases at the latter site; shell-grit, in 
softer-fired vessels, appears later on. 


The small group of flints associated with the pottery in the pit is also 
such as may be found in the earliest occupation material at Windmill 
Hill. The serrated flake with its gloss and the sarsen pounder are parti- 
cularly characteristic. The two scrapers are more akin to Bronze Age 
types, being more delicately flaked than those with which the first 
Neolithic farmers are credited*. Nevertheless we are left with the 
impression that the contents of our pit must have been deposited there 
by one of the earliest groups of Western Neolithic farmers. 


The assemblage from Waden Hill must necessarily be compared 
with the finds from rabbit burrows on the side of Hackpen ridge, about 
$ mile to the east.5 The resemblance is close in that the wares—hard 
and gritted with flint—are alike, as are the forms of the pots represent- 
ed. Most of the sherds from Hackpen are decorated, while all the 
pieces from Waden Hill are plain. At Windmill Hill, however, plain 
vessels and those decorated with simple stroke and punctulated orna- 
ment occur together from the lowest levels to the top in the ditches. It 
seems likely, then, that the fragments from Waden are broadly con- 
temporary with those from Hackpen and represent the same culture. 


2 The writer is grateful for the help which he received from W. E. V. Young 
in the identification of these finds. 


3 Piggott, Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles, 1954, Pp. 72. 
4 Piggott, ibid., p. 78-9. 
5 W.A.M., xlviii, 1937, 90-1. 
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There is probably an early Neolithic habitation site on Waden Hill. 
Whether it was a causewayed camp or a site for more permanent 
occupation it is not yet possible to say®. In shape and height above 
the surrounding country Waden Hill resembles Windmill Hill closely. 
It is at once within sight and reach of the latter and the long barrows at 
East and West Kennett. It has running water near at hand. The known 
existence, now, of two of those elusive open Neolithic sites so close to- 
gether, in an area famous for its causewayed camps and long barrows, 
leads one to hope that it may not belong before wediscover where these 
peasants lived when not engaged in the short seasonal occupation 
of rounding up their flocks and herds, or gathering to bury their dead. 


6 In conversation, Mr. Young disclosed that he has noted depressions in the 
ground which have long made him suspect the presence of prehistoric habit- 
ation on top of Waden Hill. 
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MUSEUM REPORT, 1954—55. 


The Society’s Museum at Devizes has been undergoing a complete 
change in display policy since July, 1952, when its first professional 
curator was appointed. An assistant curator joined the staff in June, 
1953, with the particular task of cleaning, repairing and restoring the 
large number of antiquities in the Museum which required serious 
attention.! For this purpose a laboratory and a pottery repair room 
were equipped by the end of 1952 with the necessary tools and electrical 
apparatus. In 1955 Messrs. Edwards and Webster, Architects, pre- 
pared a detailed report on the state of the Museum premises; following 
their recommendations a series of repairs and structural alterations has 
been begun, making good the sixteen years of neglect which our build- 


ings suffered because of the war. 


The Committee and the Curators are anxious that these activities, 
together with routine Museum work, should regularly be brought to 
the attention of members of the Society, and it has been decided to 
print a full Annual Museum Report in each June number of the Mag- 
azine. This will give the Curators an opportunity to express their 
gratitude to those who help voluntarily in the Museum in a variety of 
ways and to donors of gifts; but, in particular, if through these Reports 
members of the Society are induced to visit the Museum more often, 
bringing with them their friends, we shall increase our membership and 
advertise more widely the presence of what is, in fact, one of the most 
mportant collections of prehistoric antiquities in the British Isles. 

This then is the first Report. It will be a little longer than subse- 
quent Reports because it must review more than three years of Museum 
change. 


1952—4: MUSEUM ACTIVITIES. 

Since the end of 1952 the re-organization of the Museum has been 
based on a Five Year Plan drawn up by the Curator soon after his 
arrival and approved by the Committee. Workshops for cleaning, 
repairing and restoring antiquities (plan, rooms 1 and 2) were equipped 
first of all and have been in daily use ever since. A description of a 
typical year’s work in these rooms will be found below (p. 178). Here 
we have pleasure in expressing our best thanks to Mr. J. H. Tucker who 

1 Miss S. M. Mottram was appointed Assistant Curator in July, 1953, but for 


reasons of ill-health was forced to resign two months later. She was succeeded 
by Mr. F. K. Annable, who took up his duties in February, 1954. 
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supplied and installed much of the necessary electrical apparatus. Re- 
display in the galleries from July 1952 to June 1953 was concerned with 
the setting up of a Centenary Exhibition comprising a cross-section of 
our most important antiquities, from a selection of the Knowle Farm 
(Savernake Forest) hand-axes to Wedgwood copies of some of the urns 
excavated by Hoare and Cunnington in the last century (plan, room 3). 
A catalogue of the exhibition was printed and placed on sale. 


The Centenary Exhibition was enriched beyond measure by the 
series of Early Bronze Age ornaments of gold, amber and shale, and 
other objects found buried with the bones of an old lady under a round 
barrow at Manton in 1909; these had remained in private hands ever 
since. In March, 1953, Dr. W. B. Maurice presented the entire grave- 
group to the Society, to be shown in public for the first time four 
months later. 

Two permanent displays were next planned and arranged, both in 
the new premises (plan, 1944 extension), a Neolithic Room (plan, 
room $) and two rooms illustrating recent history (plan, rooms 6 and 7). 

The first describes the centuries from c. 2500—1600 B.C., the period 
beginning with the arrival of our first farmers and potters with their 
long-barrows, and ending (so far as any prehistoric period may be said 
to end) with the appearance in Wessex of the warriors who brought 
Beakers, round barrows and the first objects of copper. We are in- 
debted to the late Mr. Alexander Keiller who placed on permanent 
loan a series of the earliest Neolithic pottery and bone tools from Wind- 
mill Hill, Avebury for this room. 

The Recent History Rooms contain a heterogeneous series of dom- 
estic and other objects from the Elizabethan age to the present century. 

Meanwhile, the Natural History Section of the Society, under the 
enthusiastic direction of Mr. C. Rice, had begun work on the collection 
of stuffed birds, with a new Natural History Room in mind. This is 
now being set out in the old Stourhead Room (plan, room 8). At the 
same time we started on the conversion of the former Bird Room 
(plan, room 9, immediately above room 8) into a lecture hall, which will 
also be used as a room for schoo] parties. Progress with these two 
projects is described below (p. 175176). 

When No. 41, Long Street was added to the premises it became 
obvious that its very charming Georgian entrance hall (plan, 13) with 
staircase, panelling and plasterwork should become the official entrance 
to our Museum. This done, the former hall (plan, room 10), “festooned” 
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as one of our members recently observed, “ with mantraps’’, was to be 
converted into a gallery for the display of temporary exhibitions of 
material owned by the Society or else borrowed from elsewhere for 
periods of afew months. This room is to be known as the Picture 
Gallery and a description of it will be found below (p. 175). 


The Five Year Plan of 1952 did not include the re-arrangement of 
what may be described at present as the Iron Age/Roman/Saxon Room 
(plan, Room 15). This will, however, eventually contain our Romano- 
British collections together with the small series of Pagan Saxon 
antiquities. 


Rooms 3 and 4, the present Centenary Exhibition Room and the 
one of similar shape and size above it, will house our most important 
objects, those of the Iron Age and Bronze Age respectively. Our plans 
for these, are also described below. 


1954—1955: MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 
The Bronze Age and Iron Age Rooms (Plan, rooms 4 and 3). 


Plans for these were drawn out during the year and specifications 
and estimates for new cases were obtained from E. Edmonds & Co., 
Birmingham. A request for a grant from the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust was submitted in November, 1955, based on these estimates. 


These two rooms have been designed to appeal directly to visitors, 
while yet providing for students by including in accessible form as 
much as possible of the remains of the two periods. In both galleries it 
is intended to display a strictly selective series of objects so that the 
various cultures in question, their continental origins and insular deve- 
lopments may be understood by visitors. Beneath the vertical display 
windows there will be nests of glass-topped drawers concealed behind 
removable panels. Here will be stored the remainder of the col- 
lections. 


The Museum Entrance (Plan, 12 and 13). 

A new entrance has been made by building an internal porch in the 
hall of No. 41, Long Street (plan, 12). This incorporates a display 
window visible from the street and, on the inside, a second display 
window (advertising publications and postcards for sale) and a desk for 
a visitors book. The hall itself is emptysave for a plan of the Museum 
layout and cases for recent acquisitions and coins. A small Victorian 
glass chandelier was bought for this hall in 1953. 
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We are indebted to Mr. A. Cole, our caretaker’s husband, for con- 
structing the new porch without charge to the society. The Terrazzo 
floor was laid by Messrs. Rendell, Devizes. 


The Picture Gallery (plan, rooms 10 and 11). 

The former entrance porch (plan, 11) has been demolished and the 
walls of this room prepared for exhibiting pictures, photographs, maps 
and other illustrations. Two old cases have been re-used by being set 
vertically against the walls, a scheme carried out with some success in 
the Recent History Rooms. A wooden screen has been erected across 
part of the end of the gallery to make it appear more like a room than a 
passage-way. This Picture Gallery will be completed early in 1956. 


The Natural History Room (plan, room 8). 

Progress with the new display of Wiltshire birds has been entirely due 
to the voluntary help of Miss Beatrice Gillam and Messrs. Cyril Rice, 
Richard Sandell and John Burden. This scheme is nearly finished. 
Structural alterations in connection with the new lecture hall (below, 
p- 176), however, have prevented us from going further with the 
geological and other natural history displays which will also be set up 
here. These will receive our attention in 1956. An extremely generous 
donation from Mr. Sandell will enable us to complete this room within 
twelve months. 


Meanwhile we must express our appreciation of the invaluable work 
being done by Dr. I. S. Loupekine, of the Dept. of Geology, Univer- 
sity of Bristol, on our extensive and important collection of fossils 
from the county. He is devoting three days each month to this task and 
is now being helped by Mrs. Margaret Nurse, to whom we are also 


grateful. 
It is proposed to split up our fossils into three groups: 
(i) a type series for display in the Natural History Room; 
(ii) a complete series for the use of students ; 
(ili) a second complete group assembled and stored; 
(iv) the remainder, to be considered suitable for exchange so that 


our geological collection may be made complete. At present, for 
instance, we have no rock specimens. 


When this work has been completed, probably by the summer of 
1956, our fossils will have to be catalogued and properly cared for. 
For this we shall need much outside help and the advice of specialists. 
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Lecture Hall (plan, 9). 

As already explained, the long room situated above the new Natural 
History gallery is being converted into a lecture hall for the Society. 
Most of the structural alterations which this entails have now been com- 
pleted. An outside staircase of oak has been built (plan, 14). This will 
be available both as a fire escape and as a convenient entrance and exit 
when the hall is in use after the Museum has been closed for the day. 
A second pillar and a steel girder have been installed to give extra 


support to the floor of the hall. 


It is intended that the lecture hall should also be used to display per- 
manently such relics and portraits of eminent past members of the 
Society as we already possess, to which we are continually adding. 
Here, too, we propose to keep a series of surplus antiquities of all types 
for the use of parties from schools. Our lecture hall will serve as a 
class-room so that adequate return may be made for the very consider- 
able annual grants being made to the Museum by the Wiltshire County 
Council. 


Museum Catalogue. 

A comprehensive catalogue of every object in the Museum was begun 
in March, 1955. For convenience we are preparing this period by 
period. The Anglo-Saxon antiquities were catalogued first and the 
Bronze Age and Romano-British collections are at present being listed. 
The catalogueis being typed(withone extra copy) on cards 8ins. x 5 ins., 
with an additional entry in a ledger and, for gifts and loans since 1952, 
in a Recent Accessions Register also. Specimens are being listed under 
parishes, individual sites, composition of object and type. Every speci- 
men is being drawn to scale; in due course it will be necessary to in- 
clude photographs of certain classes of object, for instance Bronze Age 
knives and daggers showing traces of their sheaths and handles. 


Coins. 

A good third of these have now been catalogued. This includes the 
Chandler Collection with its good range of denarii and also the excellent 
bronze specimens contained in the Baynton Hoard. Regrettably, 
many coins in the collections are unprovenanced, and no progress has 
been made in the search for further information concerning them. 
Since such pieces are of little value to the Museum apart from any 
individual interest attaching to a particular coin, Messrs. A. H. Baldwin 
& Sons have been approached with a view to exchanging these for 
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other coins with a definite Wiltshire connection or interest. In this | 
way it is hoped to establish in this Museum the nucleus of a collection 
which will eventually be of value to the student of protohistoric and 
historic Wiltshire. , 

Not to be disregarded also are the slowly increasing number of 
enquiries about coins which regularly come into the Museum. The 
spread of information and the publicity gained, slow and slight as it 
may be, is nevertheless well worth the trouble incurred in identifying 
the pieces brought in. In this connection sincere thanks are due to Mr. 
Hugh Shortt of the Salisbury Museum who has always provided un- 
stinted help in assisting with coin identification. 


LABORATORY: RESTORATION AND CLEANING.! 


Metals. 

Progress on the technical side of the Museum has been continuous 
during the past year and a growing number of metal objects in our 
collections have been cleaned. Let it be stressed however, that it is not 
Museum policy to be indiscriminate in its cleaning and restoring. 
Objects, whether of metal or clay, will only be cleaned and restored 
when by so doing they will be left undamaged and rendered more 
intelligible to layman and scholar. 

Opinion on the cleaning of metalwork is divided. In the case of 
pottery restoration this division is not so great, since the difference 
between a single sherd and its assimilation into a complete vessel made 
in plaster of paris (when the original profile is correctly known) is per- 
haps purely one of aesthetics, so be it, there is no harm done to the 
authentic fragment. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out here that in the last two years 
almost every metal object in the Recent History Rooms has been sub- 
jected to electrolytic cleaning. In no way has this been destructive to 
the object; in a few examples further interesting details, previously 
hidden by rust, have come to light. Moreover no specimen has so far 
shown any trace of fresh deterioration. 

A beginning has now been made on the cleaning of the finds from 
Casterley Camp, near Upavon, at present exhibited in the old Roman- 
Saxon-Iron Age Room. No second glance is necessary to realise the 
parlous condition of the objects here, due undoubtedly to years of 


1.We were pleased to receive the assistance of Mr. Justus Akeredolu, of the 
Nigeria Museum, Lagos, from March to April, 1954. He worked in all depart- 
ments of the Museum but specialized in the Laboratory work. 
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neglect and imperfect storage conditions. It is intended then, in 1956 
to carry out a good deal of cleaning and restoration of specimens here 
in preparation for the arrangement of this room and the re-presentation 
of the Roman and Saxon material it contains. 


Pottery. 

Of the pottery restored, perhaps the most interesting has been the 
fine cinerary urn discovered at Snail Down (Site III) in 1955. Though 
completely shattered, it has been possible to restore this vessel in its 
entirety, extensive damage to the rim being made good with plaster of 
paris. 


Of further interest was the reconstruction of a complete late Neolithic 
bowl incorporating a fragment found at Woodhenge in 1926—8. This 
was made for the B.B.C. Television broadcast on the excavations at 
West Kennett last summer. Eventually this bowl will be displayed in 
the Neolithic Room. A fine Beaker also found at West Kennett was 
repaired and restored. 


Cleaning of Objects in Private Hands. 
During the year a small number of objects in private hands were . 
cleaned and restored in the laboratory, and a fee charged. Particular 
amongst them was an interesting sword of the Civil War period, owned 
by Mr. Gough of Marlborough College. This policy of carrying out 
a moderate amount of private work, commensurate with the amount of 
Museum work in hand, will be continued as a means of assisting 
towards the maintenance and betterment of laboratory equipment. 


SALISBURY MUSEUM. 

The equivalent of one’s day work per week for the Salisbury Mus- 
eum is still being given by the Assistant Curator. A continual feature 
of this work is the cleaning and restoration of the interesting Salisbury 
Drainage Collection. Other objects have been cleaned and repaired, 
including Roman and Iron Age pottery. 


Within the museum at Salisbury a small shelf has been arranged 
illustrating objects in daily use in Roman times. Medieval glassware 
has been advantageously displayed on perspex mounts within an all- 
glass case, and now nearing completion is the rearrangement of the 
Bronze Age vase in Wyndham Gallery II. Also under construction 
is the first of a number of portable cases intended for circulation among 
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local schools. This case and its objects, illustrating the development 
of the Bronze Age Axe, is now almost complete. Perhaps it, and others 
envisaged for 1956, will both provoke and stimulate schoolchildren to 
take an interest in the many-sided activities of their local museum. 
MUSEUM VISITORS. 

School Parties in 1955: 

Twelve groups of schoolchildren visited the Museum and were 
received by one or other of the Curators; this involved about 300 
children (there were 250 children in 1954). 

Adult Parties in 1955: 

Eight parties of adults visited the Museum to be shown round, in- 

volving 240 people (about 200 were thus received in 1954). 


General Visitors: 
The following adults and children other than those listed above came 
to the Museum in 1954 and 1955: 


1954: Jan—April, 247 1955: Jan—April, 225 
April—June, 494 April—June, 510 
July—Sept., 691 July—Sept., 982 
Oct.—Dec., 283 Oct.—Dec., 293 

Totals: . 1715 2010 


OTHER MUSEUM ACTIVITIES IN 1955 
South-Western Group of Museums. 

A meeting of this group, of which Devizes Museum is a member, 
was held here on Sept. 21st. The galleries were viewed in the morning; 
after lunch the Curators lectured on the development of the Museum 
and, in particular, Mr. Annable described the work being done in the 
laboratory. Tea was then provided in the Library. 


“ Animal, Vegetable, Mineral:”’ : 
Our challenge to the Television panel of experts, authorized earlier 
in the year, was delivered on Nov. 17th. The Museum was honourably 


defeated. 


MUSEUM LOANS. 

Small collections of duplicate museum material have, from time to 
time during the year, been lent to certain schools and to the Army 
Education centre at Devizes in imitation of what in larger museums is 
a regular service. 
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Publicity. 

When more of the Museum has been re-arranged, we shall consider 
how best to give it proper publicity. It should be possible at least to 
double the number of our visitors. Meanwhile, local newspapers are 
being kept fully informed of our activities and a number of reports have 
been published in the Wiltshire Gazette and the Wiltshire News. 


Postcards. 


Three postcards were produced and placed on sale in September, 
1954; by the end of August, 1955, 142 cards from the original stock of 
300 had been sold. Three more cards will be added to the series in 1956. 


Fieldwork. 

Two skeletons were recently excavated in the county by Museum 
staff. The first of these occurred at Bratton where a single inhumation 
was exposed during clay-digging at the water-cress beds of Mr. R. H. 
Pearson, of Baynton House, Coulston. Unfortunately there were no 
gtave-goods associated with which to date the burial. It is now 
known that a further two burials lie within a foot or so of the original 
discovery. (See note, p.190, below). 


The second skeleton, found on Cow Down, 3 miles south of War- 
minster, was the only undamaged burial of a group said to be 
five in number, destroyed during bulldozing operations on the 
Down. Once again there were no associated finds and thus a date can- 
not be given; the close proximity of a D-shaped enclosure of known 
Roman date, however, suggests that the group as a whole may be 
Romano-British. 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS, May 1954—December, 1955. 
Prehistoric. 

Fragment of ? Neolithic chalk axe, surface find, Westbury (1/55/ 
180). H. Ross. 

Chipped flint axe (11/55/225), perfect; 120.7cms. Found on surface 
at Baydon. Lent, F. H. Poole. 


Finds from the excavations at Snail Down, Everleigh, 1953 (11/s5/ 
213). 

Finds from the Snail Down excavations of 1955 (11/55/214); Both 
groups of finds, described above (pp. 127-148), representing the 
transition from the Neolithic to the Bronze Age, presented by the 
War Department. 
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Group VII (Graig Lwyd, North Wales) stone flake picked up on 


surface at the quarry site (1/55/181). Miss D. Edwards. 


Middle-Late Bronze Age pottery collected on the surface at Rockley; 
some Iron Age sherds are also represented (11/55/217). O. Meyrick. 
These were actually presented during the last war. 


Middle-Late Bronze Age sherds collected on the surface of Round- 
way, Barrow 1 (11/55/218). L. V. Grinsell. 


Late Bronze Age sherds found on the surface of Goddard’s Wilsford, 
barrow 36a in 1950 (11/55/215). L. V. Grinsell. 


Late Bronze Age sherds with flints collected from the surface within 
enclosures on Ogbourne Down (11/55/220) and Preshute Down 
(11/55/221). L. V. Grinsell. 


Late Bronze Age sherds found during the excavation of enclosures 
on Ogbourne Down and Preshute Down (11/55/22); see Proc. 
Prehist. Soc. 1942, p. 48 ff. Mrs. C. M. Piggott. 


Neolithic-Late Bronze Age sherds from Rockley Down (11/55/219), 
found on surface. O. Meyrick. 


Sherd of Beaker pottery from surface of barrow at Kingston Deverill, 
—Goddard’s no. 2; (11/55/216). L. V. Grinsell. 


Roman. 

Iron shaft-hole axe (11/55/186) from Stokke, near Gt. Bedwyn. The 
late A. N. H. Yates. 

Romano-British sherds from kiln site near Column Ride, Savernake 
(2/56/227). O Meyrick. 

Romano-British sherds found on the north bank of the Kennet, near 
Mildenhall School (2/56/228); found when digging a post hole. Mrs. 
N. Hannay. 


Medieval. 
Pitcher, Medieval or earlier (3/55/182), found at Westbury. W. G. 
Bush. 


Recent. ; 

Brass tinder box for flint and steel, roth. cent. (12/54/176). Brig. 
K. M. F. Hedges. 

Brass thimble found in Sedgefield Gardens, Devizes (12/54/177); 
Miss M. Braidwood. 
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Calne Centenary committee badge, 1955 (11/55/224); J. M. Buck- 
eridge. 

China slop bowl, mauve transfer patterns including view of Conigre 
Chapel, Trowbridge, mid-19th cent. (12/54/178); Miss M. Braidwood. 

Election result for 1819, Wiltshire, printed in gold on red material 
(7/55/183). H. Pritchard. 


Group of objects found in an attic at No. 8, Monday Market Street: 
five shoes (one pair and one a child’s), c. 1780—1850 (12/54/167—170) ; 
broken wine glass c. 1800 (12/54/171); clay pipe, “long Dutch’ form 
(12/54/172); Fragmentary cooking bowl, pottery, brown-glazed 
interior, late 17th - early 18th cent. (12/54/173); fragmentary white- 
glazed cooking bowl, late 18th cent. (12/54/174); complete china cook- 
ing bowl, ? mid-i9th cent. (12/54/175). C. Fox. 

Scales for weighing guineas and half-guineas, early 19th cent. 
(11/54/155). R. Kemp. 

Series of objects connected with the first Lord Roundway: wooden 
two-piece butter mould for casting dolphins (11/54/164); brass plate- 
chest label marked * Edward Francis Colston Esq., New Park, Wilts.’ 
(11/54/165); wood and iron hanger for uniforms and hunting clothes, 
2 mid-19th cent. (11/54/166); pair of silver-plated harness mounts in 
form of a dolphin (11/55/192); mahogany spur rack with six pairs of 
dress spurs by Coe and Maxwell, early-mid roth cent. (11/55/193). H. 
Robinson. 

Two white metal buttons bearing the arms of Calne; possibly from 
the Borough Constable’s uniform, c. 1850 (11/55/223); T. R. Hood. 

Two revolvers: centre-fire revolver, late Victorian (11/54/156); 
Victorian pin-fire revolver (11/54/157); C. Owen. 

Water colour of Potterne High Street from the south. mid-rgth cent. 
(11/54/163). The late Miss M. K. Hicks. 


Coins, medals and tokens. 
~ 9/54/150; Florence Nightingale medal, white metal. Found in garden 
of the Railway Hotel, Lavington, L. Brinkman. 
11/54/158: bronze antoninianus of Gallienus, site of Roman villa, 
Castle Copse, Gt. Bedwyn. E.R. Pole. 
11/54/159: token, J. Baster, Devizes, Found at Potterne. Mrs. T. C. 
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11/54/160: French 14th cent. reckoning counter, found in the garden 
of No. 8, Monday Market Street, Devizes. C. Fox. 

11/54/161: Token, W. Somner, Grocer, Devizes, 1652. Mr. Deevin. 

11/54/162: token, John Stevens, Chippenham, 1652. Found in a 
at Chippenham. W. L. Armin. 

12/54/179: Indian Mutiny medal with Lucknow bar, awarded to 
Capt. Ball, roth Regt., later transferred to the 99th Foot (Wilts Regt.). 
W. G. Holloway. 

11/55/184: medal commemorating the visit of the Emperor and 
Empress of France to Britain, 1855; in presentation box. Miss Homan. 

11/55/187: brass token, spade guinea type, 1788; 

11/55/188: reckoning counter, Hans Schultes, 1600; 

11/55/189: spade guinea type brass token, 1788; 

11/55/190: Victoria: Prince of Wales model sovereign, bronze; 

11/55/191: medal, George III and Charlotte, ‘ Peace and Harmony ’; 
All the above presented by E. R. Pole. 

11/55/194-198: five white metal Victoria Jubilee medals and label 
badges. 

11/55/199: bronze medal to commemorate the wreck of Nelson’s 
ship Foudroyant at Liverpool, 1897. 

11/55/200-201: two Victoria Jubilee white metal medals. 

11/55/202: medal to commemorate the royal visit to Liverpool and 
the opening of the north docks in 1881. 

11/55/203—4: two Victoria Jubilee medals, soft metal. 

11/55/205: white metal medal to commemorate the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Liverpool in 1886. 

11/55/206, 208—g: three medals of soft metal, Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. 

11/55/207: white metal medal commemorating the marriage of the 
Duke of York and Princess May, 1893. 

1/55/210: medal, Colonial & Indian Exhibition 1886; in white 
metal. 

11/55/211: medal, Coronation of King Edward VII; white metal. 

11/55/212: bronze medal, Nelson Centenary (containing copper 
from H.M.S. Victory), 1911. 

All the above presented by Miss M. Braidwood. 
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WILTSHIRE BOOKS, ARTICLES, ETC. 
Said and Done. The Autobiography of an Archaeologist. By O. G. S. 
Crawford, Weidenfeld and Nicholson (1955). 21s. 

“And did you once see Crawford plain? ”. I suppose eventually we shall be 
asked the question by the generation that knew not O.G.S.C., and we shall 
have our answer. “ Yes” we shall say “ and if you read Said and Done you will 
have a very good idea of what we did see”. To make an autobiography read 
like a tape-recording of the author’s conversation is a rare achievement, but here 
is the man talking, talking away, amused or irritated, riding a hobby-horse here 
or airing a prejudice there, but never in the end being a bore or failing to com- 
municate in print that infectious enthusiasm and vivid intellectual curiosity that 
his friends know so well. 

The book ranges widely in theme and space—the beginning of the Archaeo- 
logy Branch of the Ordnance Survey, travel in Europe and Africa, air photo- 
graphy, the founding of Antiquity, and miscellaneous notes by the way on 
smoked eel, cats, geology and detective stories. But here it is proper to con- 
sider the Wiltshire aspect of Said and Done, and to remember (if we were likely 
to forget it) that it was at Marlborough that Crawford endured the “ dark and 
bitter atmosphere of the publicschool’. He wasunhappy there, and forthe right 
1easons, but he records with gratitude that it was Malim who started his inter- 
estin archaeology, together with school expeditions to Avebury and Stonchenge. 

With his establishment as Archaeology Officer to the Ordnance Survey in 
1920, Wiltshire inevitably became part of The Crawford Country. The first 
deliberate archaeological air sorties were flown from Old Sarum at his initiative; 
there followed Wessex from the Air with Alexander Keiller. Routine map 
revision and period maps such as Neolithic Wessex involved field-work round 
Avebury and elsewhere in the county; he worked out the Anglo-Saxon char- 
ter bounds of Bedwyn and studied the Perambulations of the medieval Wilt- 
shire forests. He made a beginning on a project (unfortunately cut short by the 
last war) of mapping the Celtic Fields of Salisbury Plain, of which the Old 
Sarum sheet alone was published. 

But Crawford’s services to Wiltshire archaeology are not of course confined 
to these local studies. As one reads this autobiography one sees how, at a pecul- 
iarly critical point in the recent history of British archaeology, he was able, by 
means of Antiquity on the one hand and the Ordnance Survey archaeological 
maps on the other, to create a particular climate of thought which perhaps is 
taken for granted to-day. To him, and to Sir Cyril Fox, are almost wholly due 
our concept of the archaeological distribution map as an instrument of research; 
on Crawford’s initial demonstration of the value of air survey all subsequent 
work in this field is based. And by the 1930’s he had constructed, out of the old 
and honourable tradition going back to Aubrey and Stukeley, a new dis- 
cipline of field-archaeology, concerned with the accurate record and informed 
interpretation of the ancient monuments of the countryside; chambered tomb 
or medieval park boundary, strip linchets or Roman roads. In Said and Done 
we see how all this came about. 

The illustrations include a splendid frontispiece of the author at his most 
characteristic. But my personal favourite is no. 2 (My Aunt Gertrude in Iona). 

STUART PIGGOTT 
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A Map of Roman Britain. Ordnance Survey. Third Edition. 


A lapse of twenty-five years since the second edition, and a steadily increasing 
corpus of fieldwork and research have combined to produce sweeping advances 
in our present day knowledge of the period of the Roman occupation of Bri- 
tain. These have now been incorporated in the third edition of the Ordnance 
Survey Map of Roman Britain. 


Indications of this advance are strikingly seen in the increased use of symbols 
indicating fresh discoveries, or modifications of previously accepted fact, where 
later work has led to uncertainty. 


In the military sphere the routes of advance north of Hadrian’s Wall have been 
further clarified and smaller fortlets are now indicated separately to distinguish 
them from the larger, permanent fortresses and forts. For the first time the 
‘ practice camp ’, built solely as a military exercise and first revealed through 
the excavations at Cawthorn, Yorkshire, is distinguished separately on the 
map. There are also more indications of a military origin for many of the civil 
sites of Roman Britain. This information, previously largely surmised, is now 
becoming fact; the newly discovered London fort, and nearer home, the en- 
campment lying beneath the walled township at Mildenhall, east of Marlbor- 
ough, are merely two examples amongst a rapidly increasing number. 


Turning to the civil side the towns, like the forts, are further subdivided. The 

tribal capital, unemphasised in the last edition, has a symbol of its own, and the 

‘lesser walled town’ in the very indefiniteness of its title suggests itself as an 
object for further research with the spade. 


Furthermore, the compilers of the new map, admitting honest doubt, have 
now discarded the use of the term ‘ village’. The excavation of the Little 
Woodbury farmstead and the brilliant reassessment of the earlier excavations 
in Cranborne Chase by General Pitt-Rivers have shown that sites previously 
assumed to be villages can now only be accepted as isolated farms, or at best 
hamlets. The compilers, driven to compromise, now use the symbol of a black 
dot to indicate evidence ranging from the farmstead down to the single small 
find. Here again, excavation on the scale and standard of Pitt-Rivers is needed, 
could it be achieved, to tell us more about the agricultural communities of 
Wessex. 


As to the villas, it has in the past been common to assume that any two frag- 
ments of masonry wall set at right angles one to another, constitute a villa site. 
Now, in recognition of this untruth, greater caution has been used in distin- 

“1: ‘ 21 Sha ‘ Bide a ears 
guishing between ‘certain’ and ‘uncertain’ villas, and other buildings not 
assionable to any category. Hence the need for a re-examination of museum 
material and the re-excavation of many villa sites dug as a loot-seeking pastime 
half a century ago. The results may be surprising and extremely illuminating. 


In this edition the representation of up to the minute data in map form about 
the period has never been more satisfactorily achieved. A brief glance and we 
have a ready picture of the civil and military organisation of Roman Britain, 
impressive enough even if weighed against Roman Gaul. The addition to the 
sheet also of canal systems in the cornlands of the Fen district and more particu- 
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larly the power aqueduct at Lincoln emphasises the increasing truth that in feats 
of civil engineering this country was not behisnd similar Continental achieve- 
ments. 

The value of this map to the student however, lies equally in the stimulus it 
gives to further work in the field and the museum. The expressions of doubt 
implied in this use of a greater number of symbols are also a sign of the numer- 
ous gaps in our present knowledge; a brief study of this map and there is little 
doubt of the direction in which further work must go. 

The scale of the map is as the 2nd edition, sixteen miles to one inch. Nervous- 
ly speaking, with much of our present information of uncertain nature, this 
scale is perhaps permissible; even so, the use of the black dot symbol can hardly 
be called a solution to the problem of indicating satisfactorily such a range of 
evidence as it has to do. 

A final word of praise for an attractive format, though the quarto size is not a 
handy one for the travelling student. Excellent too are the introduction and 
site index, the chronological table of events in the history of the period and a 
short summary of the sources for Romano-British place-names and tribes. All 
these combine to make the map intelligible to any interested reader and no 
student of Roman Britain can be without a copy. 

F. K. ANNABLE. 


NOTES. | 
A Ground Flake from Dinton. In the series of flint implements collected by 
the late Rev. G. H. Engleheart from the Dinton-Fovant area now deposited in | 
the Museum at Salisbury (acc. no. 15/51) there is a unique ground artifact figured 
herewith. 


| 


Fig. 1. Ground Flake from Dinton 


The implement was found in the field behind Engleheart’s house when the 
ground was being double-dug preparatory to bulb-planting. It is developed 
from a flake of bluish-grey flint; the edge-work is steep and of mesolithic char- 
acter. The bulb of the flake has been partly removed. 


The flake has been ground on the under surface as shown at C—the polished 
area is blackened—and on the left edge, A, and at the tip of the flake which has 
produced a chisel-like edge, B, which is shown in section at E. 


The grinding technique used on this implement is noteworthy; the flattening 
of the under surface was effected by a movement parallel to the chisel-edge. 
The striae produced D are remarkably fine as compared with the coarse mark- 
ings seen on polished axes. Both sides of the chisel-edge have a high degree of 
polish presumably resulting from use. The limited grinding observable on the 
edge xy produced two small polished areas which lie on the same plane; on this 
edge a decided notch is observable. 

The angle of about 120 degrees developed by the chisel-edge and the side xy 
seems to have been the chief working feature and may have been used for groov- 
ing wood andbone. The artifact seems to have functioned as a ground graver. 


EE 
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Although the flake appears to have been retouched in mesolithic fashion no date 
can be claimed for the grinding. 


In connection with this flake an article by G. H. Engleheart entitled On 
Neolithic Flints below the present Surface at Dinton which appeared in W.A.M., 
I9I0, 76, 86-9 is of some interest although it would have been more helpful had 
it been illustrated. The significant fact about the flints discussed is that they were 
more numerous at a depth of 18in. than at 4in.; the former depth was reached 
by double-digging and the latter by the plough. The collection of implements 
referred to above contains an appreciable element of mesolithic material in- 
cluding microliths, micro-cores and blades and thus the deep level may have 
had a mesolithic association. A trial excavation on this field would be helpful. 
Of course in 1910 all post-palaeolithic artifacts were described as neolithic. The 
information concerning the discovery of this flake was communicated to the 
writer by Mr. R. S. Newall, F.S.A. [See Figure 1, p. 188]. 

W. F. RANKINE. 


A Blade Graver from Dinton. Also in the Dinton-Fovant Collection there is 
a graver made on a blade of dark flint, free from inclusions, slightly lustrous 
and with no trace of patination. 


Fig. 2. Blade Graver from Dinton 


The blade is 13in. in length and has a graver facet (A, a) backed by steep re- 
touch (b). This artifact is not labelled but its unpatinated and lustrous condition 
indicates that it was disturbed from a relic bed of a sandy nature. [See Figure 2, 
p. 189]. | 

W.F. RANKINE. 
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The Wheelwright’s Shop (W.A.M,, lvi, 62-65). The bolt of the plough, con- 
trary to what appeared in my last note, was probably the horizontal beam, 
usually five to six feet wide, to which the traces were attached by the whipple- 
trees. This meaning suits the cost of 8d. better than a mere bolt to attach one 
thing to another. 


Shriding the plough may well mean fixing the share to the plough, though 
this is elsewhere described as “ letting the share on upon the plough”. Etymolo- 
gically shrid, shred, shard, shord, shore and share are similar. The root occurs in 
the place-names Redshard, Shepherd’s Shore or Shord and there means a gap 
“ sheared ” through Wansdyke. 


Waledich (W.A.M., lvi, 60). Convincing evidence for the local use of this 
name for the Avebury Circle has already appeared in this Magazine: William 
Long eighty years ago knew it was called Wall-dyke (W.A.M., xvii, 329). 


I have to thank Messrs. T. Pope and O. Meyrick for the substance of the 
above two notes. BiG.E.K. 


Burials at Bratton and Longbridge Deverell. In the autumn of 1955 Mr. 
R. H. Pearson of Baynton House, Coulston, reported the presence of human 
bones unearthed while digging clay at his watercress beds at Bratton, immed- 
iately below White Cliff; and approx. 1 mile E. of Bratton Camp (O.S. min. 
Sheet 166 (Frome) 923519). 


The writer visited the site on October 28th and excavated the remains of a 
single inhumation of which unfortunately only the upper half remained, the 
rest having been inadvertently destroyed by workmen who did not immediately 
recognise its significance. 


The skeleton was in an extended position and orientated NW/SE with skull 
to the NW. It lay just on top of the Greensand subsoil at a depth of 3ft. 8ins. 
below surface soil. Noticeable features associated with the burial were, first, 
that the skull lay face downwards in the soil, and second, the position of the 
upper arm bones clearly indicated that at death both arms were positioned be- 
hind the back. Both features suggest that death was violent, though no visible 
trace of wounds to skull or bones was evident. The skeleton was that of a male 
of mature age, and the condition of the molars, which were well worn down, 
suggests that the person had existed on a largely farinaceous diet. 


A single thick sherd of hard, buff fabric was the only associated find. This 
was situated at the distal end of the left humerus. It has not yet however, been 
possible to date the fragment and thus a date for the burial cannot be postulated. 


Since the excavation took place, a further two skeletons have turned up with- 
in a foot or so of the original discovery. These still remain in the ground though 
not in imminent danger of destruction. An additional point of interest, not to 
be commented on further, lies in the comparative closeness of these burials to 
one of the disputed sites of the Battle of Ethandun. 
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A turther skeleton was excavated in December, 1955, again by the writer, on 
Cow Down (OS. tin. Sheet 166 (Frome) 882142), approx. # mile S.E. of Long- 
bridge Deverell and 140 feet S. of Barrow 11. This was the only undamaged 
burial in a group reported to be five in number, but unfortunately, with 
this exception, entirely destroyed during bulldozing on the Down. 


The skeleton, orientated E/W withskull tothe W/H, was fully extended and lay 
in a shallow scoop on chalky gravel at a depth of 2ft. 6ins. below surface soil. 
It was that of a fully adult female, and once again the worn condition of the 
molars indicated a largely farinaceous diet. 


No associated finds were discovered and a search of the surrounding surface 
soi] turned over by the bulldozer failed to bring any dateable evidence to light. 
No date for the group as a whole can then be suggested; it should however be 
mentioned that a small D-shaped enclosure of likely Romano-British date is 
situated approx. 4 mile E. of the burial site. Sir Richard Colt Hoare’ states that 
on the E. side of the earthwork he “ found the usual marks of a British popul- 
ation’ and “ dug up some rude fragments of coarse pottery together with a 
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large piece of fine red Samian ”’. 


It is pleasant to record with appreciation the prompt reporting of these 
finds by Lady Seymour of Bratton House, Westbury, and Mr. R. H. 
Pearson; also, in the case of the Cow Down burial, Mr. Stratton of Manor 
Farm, Longbridge Deverell. Thanks are also accorded to Mr. R. Sandell, for 
his ready help, and to Dr. Varian, of Devizes, who kindly examined and com- 
mented on the skeletons. F. K. ANNABLE. 


Further Finds at Folly Farm, nr. Mildenhall. Further abundant evidence 
of a habitation site of obvious Roman date was once again forthcoming from 
Folly Farm, nr. Mildenhall, when the writer visited the site in January of this 
year’. The area in which the evidence lay was approx. 800 feet N. W of Folly 
Farm (O.S. tin. Sheet 157 (Swindon) 210687) and almost exactly at the point 
marked on the 6in. O.S. map as “ Roman Well”’.* The site is well known as 
“ Upper Cunetio ”., so named by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, and Hoare himself 
writing in Ancient Wilts records the discovery of pottery, coins, and coarse 
tessellated pavements over the area. 5 

On the present occasion deep ploughing had brought to the surface a chalky 
rubble spread over an approx. area of 40 square feet, though, owing to a light 
sprinkle of snow in the furrows, it was not possible to make out any coherent 
plan to the spread. Nevertheless, ample evidence of a building site lay on the 
surface in the shape of flue and floor tile fragments, considerable numbers of 
tesserae, and small sherds. Probing also indicated the presence of wall found- 


1 W.A.M. xxxviii, 280, Longbridge Deverell, Barrow 1. 


* Hoare, A.W. I., 103. 


* The writer is grateful to A. L. F. River, F.S.A., of the Ordnance Survey, 
who initially pointed out this fresh evidence after an earlier visit. 


* O.S. 6in. (Wilts). Sheet xxix S.W. 2nd Edition, 1901). 
* A.W. II Roman Aera, pp. 72, 91. 
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ations jutting off at angles, and it seems highly likely that here was a substantial 
dwelling with one or more rooms, with perhaps the addition of a hypocaust 
system and tessellated flooring. 


Sincere thanks are again due to Mr. Sandell, who ably assisted in surveying 
the site. 
F, K. ANNABLE. 


“ The Broadstones.” In W.A.M., lii, 390 Professor Stuart Piggott published 
a recently found note of Stukeley on a stone circle that formerly existed be- 
tween Kennett and Marlborough, as we know from Aubrey’s reference to it, 
also quoted by Piggott. The only attempt to locate the circle more exactly was 
made by Rev. A. C. Smith (Antiquities of N. Wilts), who tentatively suggested 
that it might have stood on the lane from Overton to Lockeridge. From the 
Stukeley note which says “‘a little farther west you turn on the right into the 
fields ” to the Devil’s Den this is clearly well off the mark. It may be possible 
from the evidence to put it more accurately on the map. 


T. Hearne published in 1725, with Langtoft’s Chronicle, an anonymous work 
‘ A Fool’s Bolt soon shott at Stonage, ’ in which occurs this passage: * The first 
was also called Manton, near Marlburrow from a pettie Stonage [Stonehenge] 
there of eight huge stones, now called the broad stones, antiently standing, but 
now lying circularly in London way, testified to be a British trophie, by the frag- 
ments of men’s bones found on the burrows on the fields adjoining ’. This gives 
us the local name for the circle, and Smith marks Broadstone W. Meadow as the 
Tithe map name for the narrow strip between the Bath Road and the Kennet, 
which is bounded on the west by the road to Clatford Bottom and on the east 
by Plough Cottage. Mr. E. G. H. Kempson informs me that Bradstonemede 
can be dated back to 1466 and cites 16th and 17th century references to Manton 
North Field or Water Way Field containing a Waterway furlong and a Broad- 
stone furlong. Smith maps North Field Waterway to the north of Broadstone 
Mead and the Bath Road. All available evidence therefore points to the same 
piece of ground. 


All three writers mention that the circle is on some sort of road. Aubrey 
calls it a lane; the version quoted above is ‘ London way ’, and Stukeley’s more 
detailed description reads: “In the lane, or rather Ro. Road between Marl- 
borough and Devizes over ag. Clatford . . . . In the middle of the road which 
seems to widen on purpose for it and takes a little turn too upon that account . . 
There are two barrows within sight of it it stands upon the edge of the meadow 
just by the Kennit side.’ As Broadstone Mead is north of the river, the back 
road from Manton to Clatford can be eliminated. The Bath Road is the only 
track now visible on the north side and the line of the Roman road may in 
part coincide with it.1 

Stukeley again refers to the circle in ‘ Itinerarium Curiosum ’ (Pt. 1, p. 132): 
* Over against Clatford at a flexure of the river we meet with several very great 
stones, about a dozen in number, which probably was a Celtic temple and 


In the early 18th century the coach road from Marlborough to Bath ran 
over the Downs to Avebury (Piggott, William Stukeley, p. 47). 
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stood in a circle; this form in a great measure they still preserve.’ There is only 
one “ flexure’ anywhere on this stretch of river and that a very pronounced 
one about 100 yds. W. of Plough Cottage where the stream makes practically 
a right-angled turn; it is at this point that it is nearest to the road, which also has 
a slight bend here, fitting in with Stukeley’s description. (NGR. 163690). 

The remaining clue is the two barrows within sight of the circle. The famous 
Manton Barrow (Preshute 1A on Goddard’s list) lies 200 yds. N.E.; no other is 
to be seen now, but there may well have been another close by which has long 
since been ploughed out. Assuming that the Broadstones were situated at about 
this point (and no other place complies with all the topographical details) it may 
not be mere chance that the barrow was adjacent, just as it can hardly be sheer 
coincidence that this barrow and the “Golden Barrow’ (Goddard’s Upton 
Lovell 2£), probably the two richest known female burials of the Wessex 
Culture, are exceptionally close to rivers. 

All accounts agree that there were eight stones in the circle; Stukeley alone 
notes that four others lay outside, which he conjectures may have been the be- 
ginning of an avenue. 

O. MEyRICK. 


Barrow Circles at Clatford. A widely spread barrow (Goddard’s Preshute 3) 
lies in a field adjoining the north side of the London-Bath Road opposite Clat- 
ford Hall Farm. Hitherto it has appeared to be isolated, but in August 1955 crop 
marks observed from the Clatford-Lockeridge lane revealed two other barrows 
in line west from it. Similar in size, the further is just within the west border 
of the field and shows two concentric ditches several feet apart; the other, a few 
yards away, is surrounded by a single ditch. The crop marks showed up so 
clearly as immediately to catch the eye of anyone looking in that direction from 
the opposite slope. No trace of either barrow could be seen when the field was 
visited after harvest. The Nat. Grid. Ref. is 154690(6 in. O.S. 28 S.E.). 
O.M. 

Romano-British Site at Burderop. In September, 1952, Mr. F. Mitchell, 
employed at the U.S.A. base at Burderop Park, near Chiseldon, brought to my 
notice sherds exposed in the sides of a 30 ft. square hole dug by mechanical 
excavator for a storage tank. The spot is about 200 yds. N.E. from the western 
entrance, Nat. Grid. Ref. 163804. The excavation had by then been completed 
and emergency rescue work was undertaken next day with Mrs. C. M. Piggott. 
This was carried out under difficulties, a cement floor being laid at one end 
while the sides were being probed at the other. Several small pits were dis- 
closed, mostly 1ft. 6ins.—2ft. deep below the old turf line, holding sherds and 
some ox and sheep bones, but there was no chance to clear out the pits thorough- 
ly. Later a cursory search of the spoil heap produced a number of other sherds. 

The pottery is all Romano-British and dated by Prof. C. F. C. Hawkes to 
about the 2nd century A.D. Most specimens represent common types, but one 
piece calls for further comment. It is unglazed red ware with moulded frond 
and pellet ornament bordering a panel with human figure. Similar ware has 
been found previously in Wiltshire and nowhere else except at The Gaer, a 
Roman fort near Brecon, where a fragment of a bowl was found during ex- 
cavations in 1925 (Wheeler, Y Cymmrodor,xxxvii, 231). In this county it occurs 
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at Mother Anthony’s Well, Bromham and at Heddington, whilst the Stourhead 
collection at Devizes Museum includes some sherds and part of a mould in 
which the ware was made, regrettably with no locality given (W.A.M.,xlix, 
219). It all points to a crude local product in imitation of the imported Samian, 
which does not appear to have caught the popular fancy. 


The site is very close to the edge of the lower chalk escarpment overlooking 
the Swindon Vale. About 100 yds. to the south-west Mr. Mitchell had a year 
earlier found three small sherds and some ox teeth at an estimated depth of 
3ft. 6ins. when the ground had been bulldozed. One sherd had slashed orna- 
ment suggestive of Iron Age A dating and the other two may be of the same 
period. Just south a large rectangular earthwork is shown on the 6in. O.S. map 
(rs SE.) 

O.M. 


Roman Ditch at Mildenhall. A trench dug in March, 1955, for pipe-laying 
in the field west of Mildenhall School and just south of the signpost (N.G.R. 
214698) showed a wide band of dark earth on either side bounded by chalky 
strips. In the sides and in the throw-out at this point were many Romano- 
British sherds dating from about 1st—4th cent. A.D., part of a flue-tile and other 
debris. It apparently marks a ditch running S.W.., perhaps serving to drain the 
Roman road as it reached the low ground near the river. It is worth putting on 
record that in 1954 when a hole was dug for an electricity pole below this spot 
and about 20 yds. from the north bank of the Kennet part of a very large storage 
vessel was thrown out. It was rescued in fragments by Mrs. G. D. Hannay and 
is now in Devizes Museum. A native product of grey ware with lattice-work 
pattern, it is very similar in character to pots from the Savernake Forest kilns 
and may have come from there. The position is too low and close to the river 
for an occupation site. Mrs. Hannay’s suggestion that the pot might have 
slipped off a packhorse fording the stream seems as good an explanation of its 
presence there as any. O.M. 


Carved Stones from Ramsbury Manor. At the end of 1954 a pipe-line was 
laid through Ramsbury Manor Park, passing within 100 yards north of the 
house. Here the trench cut through walls at two points; these were built of 
varied material, bricks and stonework being intermingled. Among the stones 
were several square blocks with three dowel holes which had supported slender 
pillars, and others had clearly formed part of window frames with grooves to 
take the glass. The foreman in charge drew attention to these and one of the 
blocks was by permission of Lord Wilton removed for expert examination. It 
was pronounced by the foreman of Messrs. Blackford Ltd., of Calne, to be ‘best 
Box Ground’ quarried at or near Box Hill, Wilts, and by Mr. John Harvey, the 
authority on medieval architecture, to be early Renaissance work and the base 
of a pillar, probably from its slender form in a balustrade. This dating is right 
for the earlier manor house, built by the Earl of Pembroke soon after the Duke 
of Somerset’s execution in 1551 and sold by a later Earl in 1676. It was described 
in 1644 as a“ fair stone square house ’. This was pulled down to make way for 
the existing house and some of the stones may have been built into garden walls. 
O.M. 
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A La Tene I Fibula from Fisherton Delamere. This bronze fibula was 
recently presented to the Salisbury Museum by Mr. R. S. Newall (93 55). It 
was found on the surface near New Barn, Bapton, in the parish of Fisherton 
Delamere (S.S. 6 in. lix, S.W.) in 1938. A dark green patina covers the whole 
fibula, including the pin which is an ancient but skilful replacement held in 
position by a hollow pin, which passes through the four-looped spring and is 
hammered at each end. One of the inner spring loops belongs to the pin, the 
fracture having occurred between it and the outer loop, evidently a weak spot 
to judge by the number of breaks which occur there. The bow was once decor- 
ated with a row of lozenges, with concave sides and a dot in the middle, punched 


es jr, 


in series between two engraved parallel lines. This ornament, now largely 
worn away, is terminated by a transverse line at the end away from the spring. 
The foot ends in a stud which is flattened on the top, but is only ornamented by 
a double ridge at the neck. The overall length is 1.85 ins. The type belongs to 
Fox’s phase A (Arch. Cam. |xxxii, 1927,75). More La Téne I fibulae have been 
found in Wiltshire than in any other county. Fox (Op. cit.) listed 24, while no 
other county reached double figures. To these 24 should be added one from 
Salisbury (W.A.M. liii, 1937, 285), another from Cold Kitchen Hill (W.A.M. liu, 
1950, 134) and the present example. 
H. de S. SHortr. 


Notes on the Place-Names of Wiltshire, E.P.N.S. The late lamented 
editor of the W.A.M. invited corrections and only a few have so far been forth- 
coming. For various obvious reasons it seems unsuitable exactly to follow the 
methods of the E.P.N.S. in these remarks. 

1. R. Key, p. 8. Other names have been BradenWater, Stokkenlake, Spittle 
Brook, Weramere, Dance Brook, Stoke Brook—W.A.M. lv, 354. Key- 
croft is not on the R. Key but on an unnamed tributary of the R. Ray. 

2. R.Ely, in Wroughton parish, omitted: see Wilts N. & Q., iii, 331. 

3. Braden Pond, omitted: the old name was Wulfmere—K.C.D., xxix, 
B.C.S., 70. 


4. Calcutt, p.42, and 5 Chelworth, p.43, were in Staple Hundred and not in 
Cricklade Hundred. 
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13. 


14. 


Notes 


Braydon, p. 41, was in Staple Hundred and not in Cricklade Hundred 
{t was not taken from either Cricklade parish but from Purton parish. 
The Dutchy Rag is not in Braydon but in Cricklade St. Sampson’s parish. 
Hailstone, pp. 43-44. The derivation is almost certainly from holy-stan, a 
landmark on the hill at the S. side of the prehistoric Thames crossing, later 
replaced by St. Helen’s chapel—Cart. Marast. Glouc. I., 132, 146-7. 
Brockhurst, p. 31 (Purton Parish): the derivation is from broc—badger, see 
W.A.M., lv. The Early Bounds of Purton. 


. Sheppen Bridge, p 46 (Latton Parish): This is a modern bridge next to 


what is obviously a small enclosure for sheep or cattle. 


. Blackgrove Hundred: contiguous to the farm of Blagrove is the Toot 


Hill (6in. omitted). 


. Mudgell, 6in., (Wroughton parish) omitted. This may be “ muddy cor- 
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ner, © midge infested corner,” or even a corruption of the “ mighty vic- 
tory” of $56 or 825! The parish boundary makes a curious excursion at 
this place. 

Markham, p. 280, is “ not on the parish boundary ”, but it is the division 
of the two D.B. manors of Elcombe and Ellandun. 

The Ivery is not on the escarpment of a hill. It is an isolated raised site. 
For the derivation of the word see W. N. and Q. iii, 331. 

Ruddles Mead, p. 497 (Wanborough Parish): Five different fields bear 
the name Ruddles!—a Wiltshire name. ‘ hrud wylle ’ of B.C.S. 948 refers 
to the “reedy brook” i.e., the stream running N. from Wroughton 
Wharf, not to a well or spring. 


TR. 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS, 1955. 


On June ith an excursion to the Wylye and Nadder valleys drew 
an attendance of over 130. They were met at Stapleford Castle, a 
medieval site now marked only by the deep ditch enclosing the mound, 
by Mr. H. Ross, who recounted what little was known of its history. 
A move was then made to Great Wishford Church, where the Rev. 
E. H. Steele gave an admirable talk on the church and the history of the 
village, including its celebrated Oak Apple Day rites. The church 
plate and other interesting exhibits were also on view. From here the 
long stream of cars went to Grovely Wood, where a section of Roman 
road had been excavated by the Salisbury Field Society and most kindly 
kept open specially for the occasion. Mr. J. W. G. Musty pointed out 
the features of its construction and discoursed on the Roman road 
system in the district. After lunch in Wilton Town Hall the party 
crossed into the Nadder Valley to visit three National Trust properties 
at Dinton. Two of these, Little Clarendon, an early Tudor house with 
period furniture, and Lawes Cottage, home of the composer William 
Lawes, stand side by side and were shown together by Mrs. Spalding 
and Col. and Mrs. Frith. At Philipps House, a fine mansion designed 
by Jeffery Wyatt and now a YW.C.A. holiday home, Mr. F. C. 
Dowling showed the party round and spoke on its history and the 
pictures on its walls. All these houses were of special interest, as they 
had recently been the subject of a paper in W.A.M. by Mr. H. G. 
Chettle. Some also visited the great medieval dovecote at Hyde House. 
The high dividing ridge was then crossed to the Wylye Valley again, 
where tea was ready at Deptford. Stockton Manor House was next on 
the programme. Lady Lacey welcomed the visitors and related its 
history before they went over the house, a particularly charming ex- 
ample of Tudor and Jacobean architecture, which narrowly escaped 
dismantling before Lady Lacey saved it from destruction. A long day 
ended at Stockton Church, where Mr. H. de S. Shortt was an excellent 
guide and pointed out its many curious features. Mr. Chettle was 
largely responsible for the organisation and success of the excursion. 


The excursion on July 16th was devoted to N. W. Wilts, starting 
with a visit to Sherston Church, where Canon D. E. J. Anthony was 
waiting to take the party round and gave an excellent talk on this fine 
church, mainly Early English, but with much Norman work surviv- 
ing. From here cars proceeded through Malmesbury to Cole Park, 
where Mr. and Mrs. John Buxton made the visitors welcome, and Mr. 
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Buxton addressed them before showing them round. The house, with 
its stone front and Tudor brick on the garden side, charmed everyone 
in its moated setting. It had not been possible to cater for so large a 
number (over 100) in Malmesbury, fortunately as it turned out, as the 
day was very warm and the shade of the tall elms in the park proved an 
ideal place for a picnic lunch. Bradford Manor Farm, dating in part 
from the 15th century, was next visited by kind permission of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Giles; Miss June Wilson dealt admirably with the historical 
aspect and Mr. Oswald Brakspear with its architecture. Moving on to 
Priory Farm, Kington St. Michael, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Mr. Brakspear was again the speaker, discussing the range of 
buildings which are the remains of the Benedictine convent that form- 
erly stood here. Cross-country lanes led to Lanhill Long Barrow where 
Mr. Nicholas Thomas gave a lucid discourse on its past history of ex- 
cavation and on long barrows in general. It is now overgrown and in 
part despoiled and seems fated to suffer even greater deterioration. 
Last on the programme was Sheldon Manor, where Major and Mrs. 
Gibbs most hospitably dispensed very welcome tea on the lawn before 
accompanying the party over the house which is mainly 16th century, 
though it has a notable late 13th century porch. At their suggestion 
photographs were taken to match a similar record of the Society’s visit 
just over 60 years earlier. Altogether a memorable day, but the approach 
to out-of-the-way places by narrow lanes stressed the need for marshals 
to keep all cars on the right track and so avoid delay. It is all too easy 
for those in the rear to be held up behind a slow-moving tractor and so 
lose touch. 


The morning of the third excursion on Aug. 17th was spent at 
Potterne. The church, Early English at its best, with a unique Saxon 
font, was ably described by Mr. Tilley, who with a local committee 
had taken a lot of trouble to arrange an exhibition illustrating the life 
of Potterne through the centuries, with the church plate and registers. 
Whilst some examined these the remainder crossed the road into the gar- 
den of Porch House, where Mr. and Mrs. M. Stancomb gave themacor- 
dial welcome and took groups over thisstriking example of 15thcentury 
domestic architecture. Following lunch at the Castle Hotel in Devizes, 
the rest ofthe day was spent in the Pewsey Vale, with Urchfont Manor 
the first objective. This pleasing 18th century house is now admirably 
adapted as an Adult Education Centre and in the absence of the Warden, 
Mr. P. Fraser, the resident Tutor, kindly received the visitors and out- 
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lined its past history and present uses. A short drive led to Marden 
Earthworks, where Mr. Nicholas Thomas was waiting and gave a first- 
rate exposition on this important site, which still awaits scientific 
investigation. Afterwards he led a tour of inspection until it was inter- 
rupted by a smart shower in an otherwise fine day, but some nearby 
buildings not only provided shelter but held a good series of Neolithic 
flint implements picked up here by Mr. Simper in the course of farm- 
ing. Cars then made their way to Manningford Bruce, where an ex- 
cellent tea had been prepared in the village hall. The Rev. T. S. Jameson 
acted as guide tothe church. This early Norman building, unique of its 
kind in Wilts, is not as well known as it might be; certainly it was new 
ground to most of the party. He then led the way to a renovated 15th 
century barn where Miss Grant-Meck had most kindly invited in- 
spection of a choice and varied collection of antiques, which brought 
the day to a close. 
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WILTSHIRE OBITUARIES. 

ALEXANDER WILKINS, of Turleigh, Bradford-on-Avon, died on May 31st, 
1955, aged 76. Fourth son of Henry Wilkins, of Bradford, he was educated 
at Cheltenham and qualified as solicitor in 1902, starting practice in Bradford 
in 1905, and retiring in 1954. He was a pioneer motorist and a keen sportsman; 
for long an oarsman in Bradford Rowing Club crews, he became captain and 
later president of the club. Prominent as a Freemason, he was Past Master of 
the local Lodge and Past Grand Warden of the Province of Wiltshire. He had 
been for many years Clerk to the Governors of Fitzmaurice Grammar School. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, June 4th, 1955. 


JOHN STANCOMB died at Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, on June 23rd, 1955, aged 
71. Third son of William Stancomb, of Blount’s Court, Potterne, a former 
High Sheriff of Wilts, he came of an old Wiltshire family. Educated at Wel- 
lington and Magdalen Coll., Oxford, he took up farming, hunting regularly 
with the Beaufort and the Avon Vale. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, July 2nd, 1955. 


DR. GEORGE HENRY HITCHCOCK WAYLEN, of Nursteed House, Devizes, died 
on June 26th, 1955, aged 73. Son of Dr. G. S. A. Waylen, he represented the 
fourth generation of a line of Devizes doctors and came of a family with local 
associations dating back to tke 15th century. Joining the Army in 1912 he was 
medical officer to 1/4 Wilts Regt. in India, Egypt and Palestine in the 1914-18 
War. Then he set up in general practice in Devizes until 1943, becoming 
M.O.H. in 1934 to the Borough and Rural District Councils up to his death 
and winning universal esteem. He was a borough magistrate and had been 
elected Mayor of Devizes in 1932, though not on the Town Council. He was 
a keen Territorial until his retirement in 1934 and maintained a life-long interest 
in Scouting. He wasa good friend to the Wilts Archaeological Society and in 
1944 on leaving No. 41, Long Street, next door to the Museum, disposed of it 
to them on generous terms, thus providing a much needed extension to the 
Museum premises. He married a daughter of Mr. E. Anstie, of Devizes, who 
survives him with a son and three daughters. 


Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, June 30th, 1955. 


MAJOR ROBERT FLEETWOOD FULLER died at Great Chalfield Manor, on Sept. 
gth, 1955, aged 79. Fourth son of G. P. Fuller, of Neston Park, he joined the 
family concern, the Avon India Rubber Co. of Melksham, in 1897 and, apart 
from service with the Royal Wilts Yeomanry in the Boer War, was closely 
connected with it for the rest of his life. He became Chairman in 1927 and on 
his retirement in January, 1955, was made President of the Company. Through- 
out he maintained the triendliest possible relations with employees and staff, 
endowing in 1947 a Veterans’ Fund with 10,000 shares divided between the 200 
employees with longest service. A magistrate from 1903, he was also on the 
County Council for 45 years, retiring as Alderman in 1946. He was High 
Sheriff of Wilts in 1926. He had an outstandingly successful dairy herd, being a 
pioneer in modern methods of hygiene and management, and had been Presi- 
dent of the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 
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Some fifty years ago he acquired Great Chalfield Manor when it had fallen 
into disrepair and with the aid of Pugin’s detailed drawings, made many years 
earlier, restored it to its present condition as a fine example of late Gothic domes- 
tic architecture. This he and Mrs. Fuller delighted in throwing open and show- 
ing to visitors. It was presented to the National Trust in 1943. He was a gener- 
ous benefactor of this Society. He married in 1911 Miss Mabel Chapell, who 
survives him with one daughter. 


Obits.: Wiltshire Gazette, Sept. 15th; Wiltshire Times, Sept. 17th, 1955. 


DANIEL COMBES, of Dinton Manor, died in September, 1955, aged 87. He had 
farmed at Dinton for many years and was one of the most widely known men 
in S. Wilts. At his death senior Alderman on the County Council, he had long 
been prominent in its debates and made his mark there as in other spheres of life 


by the strength of his personality. 
Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Sept. 17th, 1955. 


ALEXANDER KEILLER, F.S.A., died at Kingston Hall, Surrey on Oct. 29th, 1955, 
aged 65. He began the excavation of Windmill Hill, Avebury in 1924, event- 
ually purchasing it and most of the Avebury Circle and a considerable part of 
the Kennett Avenue land. Moving to Avebury Manor from the family estate 
at Morven, Aberdeenshire, he carried out excavations at Avebury from 1933-38 
at his own expense, in conjunction with the Office of Works (as it then was) and 
assisted by Stuart Piggott. At this time the monument was in a neglected state, 
with many stones lying buried; these he raised and put markers on the sites of 
those which had been destroyed. In the course of work on the Ditch it was 
found that the village street and the Swindon road rested on hitherto unsus- 
pected original causeways. No less important was his work in 1924-29 at the 
adjacent causeway camp on Windmill Hill, with its stratification of Neolithic A 
(or “Windmill Hill’), Neolithic B and Beaker cultures. With typical insight he 
left one half of the site untouched for future excavators, foreseeing that great 
advances in technique could be expected. For the display of the finds from both 
sites he turned the coach house and stables of Avebury Manor into a museum that 
is a model of its kind. The Manor itself was restored and furnished as far as 
possible in keeping with its 16th century date. In 1943 Windmill Hill, Avebury 
Circle and the Avenue became National Trust property, with the Ministry of 
Works assuming responsibility for its care and upkeep. 


With O. G. S. Crawford he was a pioneer of archaeological air photography, 
the results of their survey flights appearing in a magnificent joint production, 
Wessex from the Air (1928). He was also one of the first to appreciate the poss- 
ibilities of petrographical examination of Neolithic stone axes, which has so 
greatly added to our knowledge of the trade contacts between different regions. 


While resident in Avebury he did much for the village and was its represen- 
tative on the R.D.C. During the last war he became Superintendent of Special 
Constabulary. He leaves a widow. 


Obits.: Times, Oct. 31st and Nov. 8th; Marlborough Times, Nov. 4th, 1955. 
2N 
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SIR ERNEST MUSGRAVE HARVEY, BT., K.B.E., died at Mildenhall on Dec. 17th, 
1955, aged 88. Third son of Prebendary C. M. Harvey, educated at Marl- 
borough, he was nominated to a clerkship in the Bank of England, being 
appointed Deputy Chief Cashier in 1902. In this position he was largely respon- 
sible for the flotation of Government loans in the 1914-18 War, being made 
C.B.E. in 1917 and Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and the Belgian Order 
of Leopold. He became Chief Cashier 1918-25, Comptroller 1925-29, and 
Deputy Governor 1929-36, when he retired to live at Mildenhall. Made x.B.z. 
in 1920, he received a baronetcy in 1933. He was a Lieutenant of the City of 
London and a member of the Council of Marlborough College. He married 
Miss Sophia Catesby, who died in 1952; he is survived by ason and two 
daughters. 

Obit.: Times, Dec. 19th; Marlborough Times, Dec. 24th, 1955. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1955. 


The Annual General Meeting, 1955 was held at Lydiard Park, Lydiard 
Tregoze, on 24th September, 1955. His Worship the Mayor of Swindon, who 
was accompanied by the Mayoress, greeted the Society in the name of the 
Corporation. On the proposal of Brigadier Hedges cordial thanks were re- 
turned to the Mayor and Corporation for lending Lydiard Park for the occasion 
and for entertaining the Society to tea. 


The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, 1954, were read and confirmed. 


The Acting Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer presented their annual reports 
which were adopted. The Acting Secretary’s report is published in this number 
of the W.A.M.: the accounts were published in the June number. 


The following persons, proposed by the Committee, were declared to have 
been elected to the following offices in accordance with Rule X: 


President: Brigadier K. M. F. Hedges. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. F. W.C. Merritt. 
Hon. Librarian: Mr. C. W. Pugh, assisted by Mr. R. E. 
Sandell. 
Hon. Editor: Mr. H. Wylie, assisted by Mr. O. Meyrick 
and Mr. J. M. Prest. 
Hon. Meetings Secretary: Mr. Meyrick. 


It was reported that until a candidate for the office of Hon. Secretary could be 
found Mr. F. K. Annable would act as Secretary. 

Mr. E. C. Barnes, the Revd. P. E. C. Hayman and Mr. E. G. H. Kempson 
were declared elected to three vacant places on the Committee. 

On the proposal of Miss E. Crittall, Mr. W. E. Brown was elected Hon. 
Auditor. 

On the proposal of Brigadier Hedges, seconded by Mr. H. de S. Shortt, Mr. 
R. B. Pugh, retiring President, was elected a Vice-President. 

The President stated that he had sent a message in the name of the Society, 
greeting the Mayor of Calne on the occasion of the celebration by that borough 
of the 1,000th anniversary of its first mention in history, had expressed the hope 
that the exhibition that was to be opened that day would be very successful and 
had assured the Mayor of the great interest of the Society in the antiquities of 
Calne. 

The President then read a paper entitled “ The Society: To-day and To- 
morrow " which is published in this number of the Wiltshire Magazine. 
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ACQUISITIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY FROM 
27th JUNE, 1955 UNTIL 30th APRIL, 1956. 


East Overton Enclosure Act, 1814. 

Hayden Enclosure Act 1819. 

Borough of Marlborough 1204-1954. 

“ The Maroon Square”, History of 4th Bttn. 
the Wilts Regiment, 1939-1946. 

Transcript of Parish Registers of Dinton and 
Compton Chamberlaine. 

Catalogue of Cricklade Museum. 

Calne; Bibliography for Millenary Exhibition. 

Cricklade; Official Guide. 

Devizes; Charles Sloper, History of Firm. 

Archaeologia, Vols. 93, 94, 95, 96. 

V.C.H. Vol. 2. 


Conveyance of a cottage in Frog Lane, Calne. 

Election Registers for Borough of Calne 
1848-1856. 

Four photostat copies of maps of Rowde. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia 1788. 

Collection of notes belonging to the Reverend 
R. G. Bartelot. 

Kaleidoscopia Marlebergensia 1835, photostat 
copy. 

Short History of the Borough of Calne 1830, 
photostat copy 

Overseer’s accounts for Martin 1792-1804, 
1813-1820. 

Coulston; Short History of the church. 

Devizes Castle; History by W. Michael 1872. 

Wilts Quarter Sessions and Assizes 1736. 

Localities and dates for Cirsium tuberosum. 

Notes on contents of Rowde Parish Chest. 

Unpublished amendments to Cunnington letters 
and Ancient Wilts. 

Wilts County Development Plan. 

British Association Handbook to Bristol and 
its adjoininig counties. 

Notes left by the late Miss Alice Dryden. 

Descriptive pamphlet of panels in the Ruth 
Pierce Restaurant, Devizes. 

Chicklade & Pertwood; A short History by 
Miss E. R. Barty. 

13 Volumes belonging to the late Dr. G, H. 
Waylen 


Presented by 
Miss R. E. Baker. 


E. G. H. Kempson. 
Bought. 


Col. N. F. Penruddocke. 
Dr. T. R. Thomson. 
County Library. 


Messrs. C. Sloper & Son Ltd. 
Dr. T. R. Thomson. 
Institute of Historical Re- 


search. 
G.I. Gough & Son. 


T. R. Hood. 
R. F. Halcomb. 
Mrs. M. E. Ferris. 


Dorset County Archivist. 


E. H. Lane-Poole. 
Miss Braidwood. 

Miss Braidwood. 

Records Branch. 

J. D. Grose. 

R. F. Halcomb. 


Col. R. H. Cunnington. 
Brig. Hedges. 


Bristol University. 
Exors. 


Proprietors. 
Miss E. R. Barty. 


Mrs. G. H. Waylen. 
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“ Said and Done ”’, by O. G. S. Crawford. Publishers, 
Advertisement of Jubilee celebrations at Holt. J. H. Pafford. 
All Cannings in the past, by Miss B. M. Gough. Miss B. M. Gough. 
Collection of papers relating to Devizes Muni- 

cipal Elections. Miss Gillman, Mrs. Chester. 
Transcript of the lost Court Roll of Sir Thomas 

Seymour of Tinhead. Miss Seth Smith. 
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Andrews, J. R. B., Brookside, 
Leigh, Cricklade 

Mekells W.- J:, D.S:C:,”_8.G.S.,° 14 
Crammer Road, Cambridge 

Armin, W. L., The Orchard, Bath 
Road, Devizes 

Arnold-Forster, J. A., 0.B.E., Sal- 
throp House, Wroughton, Swin- 
don 

Atkinson, R. J. C., F.s.a., 4 North 
East Circus Place, Edinburgh, 3 

Austin, Mrs. R. E., Southridge, 
Hindon 

Awdry, C. E., Notton Lodge, 
Lacock 

Awdry, E. P., Coters, Chippenham 

Awdry, Miss H. E., Fairview, 
Littleton Panel!l, Devizes 

Awdry, Mrs. O. M., 0.B.£., Little 
Cheverell, Devizes 


Badeni, Countess, Norton Manor, 
Malmesbury 

Bailey, Lady Janet, Lake House, 
Salisbury 

Baker, J., Georgian House, Wilton, 
Marlborough 

Barnes, E. C., Hungerdown, Seagry, 
Chippenham 

Barnes, Mrs. E. C., Hungerdown, 
Seagry, Chippenham 

Barrington-Brown, C., Tapshays, 
Burton Street, Marnhull, Dorset 

Bashford, Sir H. H., The White 
House, Easton Royal, Marlboro’ 

Batchelor, W. J., 5 Crown Place, 
Potterne, Devizes 

Bateson, Mrs. F., The Manor House, 
Great Cheverell, Devizes 

Batten-Pooll, A. H., The Hotel, 
Limpley Stoke, Bath, Som. 


Battersby, Rev. R. St. John B., 
Chittoe Vicarage, Chippenham 
Bayley, H. E., Passfield Hall, End- 
sleigh Place, London, W.C.1 

Beale, Mrs. J. S., Dryfield, Bristol 
Road, Chippenham 

Beale, Rev. F. W., Stathel Stans, 
Totterdown, Amesbury 

Bell, Lt.-Col. W. C. Heward, p.s.0., 
Cleeve House, Seend, Melksham 

Bennett, John F., Oak Lodge, 
Alderbury, Salisbury 

Berry, Mrs. S. M., Withleigh, 
Melksham 

Beswick, A. E., 0.B.z., 58 Bath 
Road, Swindon 

Bevan, Mrs. T. R., Blagdon House, 
Keevil, Trowbridge 

Bevir, Miss M., The Little House, 
Wootton Bassett 

Bibbing, E. H., Penolver, 22 Hill 
View, Henleaze, Bristol 

Bird, Miss K. M., Brimsdown 
Cottage, Brixton Deverell, Nr. 
Warminster 

Birley, N. P., p.s.o., Hyde Leaze, 
Hyde Lane, Marlborough 

Blacking, W. H. Randoll, 21 The 
Close, Salisbury 

Blake, T. N., Glebe Farm, Tilshead, 
Salisbury 

Bladon, Major F. McK., Middle- 
dean, Swallowcliffe, Salisbury 

Blease, Miss E. M., 3 Victoria Road, 
Trowbridge 

Blease, Miss H. F., 3 Victoria Road, 
Trowbridge 

[L] Blunt, C. E., .s.a., Ramsbury 
Hill, Ramsbury 

Bonner, Lt. Commander W. H., 
23 High Street, Cricklade 

Bonness, D. J., Conroy, Countess 
Road, Amesbury 

Boulding, J. J., 45 The Avenue, 
Yeovil, Som. 

Boutflower, Lt.-Col. E. C., Bourton 
House, Bishop’s Cannings, Devizes 
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Boutflower, Mrs. V. E. D., Bourton 
House,  Bishop’s Cannings, 
Devizes 

Brackenbury, Mrs. D. N., Beech- 
wood, Monkton Combe, Bath, 
Som. 

Bradley, F/C. R., B.sc., Officers’ 
Mess, R.A.F. Yatesbury, Calne 

Braidwood, Miss I. M., 22 Victoria 
Road, Devizes 

Brain, Miss N. G., The Cottage on 
the Green, Patney, Devizes 

Brakspear, Oswald, Pickwick, Cors- 
ham 

Bray, C. H., Westcombe, Gomel- 
don, Salisbury 

Brice, G. R., 44 Adelaide Avenue, 
London, S.E.4 

Bridges, Miss M. H., Quaker’s 
Lane, Goatacre, Hilmarton, Calne 

Briggs, Mrs. E. W., Axford’s Patch, 
Lacock, Chippenham 

Brockbank, Major I. M., The 
Manor House, Steeple Langford, 
Salisbury 

Brocklebank, Cpl. J. A., 4 Wing 
Corporals’ Club, R.A.F. Yates- 
bury 

Brocklebank, Mrs., Charlton House, 
Shaftesbury 

Brook, Mrs. Margaret R., 34 
Launceston Place, London, W.8 

Brooke, Mrs. T. C., Sandfield, 
Potterne, Devizes 

Brown, Mrs., Four Winds, Gran- 
ham Hill, Marlborough 

Brown, Mrs. J., Anstice, Ladymede, 
Stoke Poges, Bucks 

Brown, W. E., 30 Victoria Road, 
Devizes 

Browne, Rev. F. B. R., The Rec- 
tory, Marlborough 

Bryden, Col. R. A., Hill Cottage, 
Netheravon Road, Salisbury 

Buck, A. G. R., Bs.A.. Dunkery 
House, Weare, Axbridge. Som- 
erset 


Buck, Mrs. L. D., Dunkery House, 
Weare, Axbridge, Somerset 

Buckeridge, J. M., 29 The Green, 
Calne 

Burge, Miss H. M., The Old Rec- 
tory, Huish, Marlborough 

Burnett-Brown, Col. A. D., Lacock 
Abbey, Chippenham 

Bussell, Mrs., Seven Stars, 51 St. 
Martin’s, Marlborough 

Butler, R. B., King’s Hall, Milton, 
Pewsey 

Butterworth, Rev. H. W., The 
Parsonage, Great Cheverell, De- 
vizes 

Buxton, E. J. M., Cole Park, Mal- 
mesbury 

Buxton, Major G. J., Tockenham 
Manor, Wootton Bassett 


Calderwood, J. L., The Hermitage, 
Swindon 

[L] Calkin, J. B., Virginia House, 
Langton Maltravers, Swanage, 
Dorset 

Callender, M. H., pu.p., 32 Bel- 
vedere Court, Lyttelton Road, 
London, N.2 

Calley, Miss J. M., Burderop Park, 
Swindon 

Canning, Col. A., Restrop House, 
Purton 

Cardigan, the Earl of, Sturmy 
House, Savernake Forest, Marl- 
borough 

Carter, Miss C., Greenways, Silver- 
less Street, Marlborough 

Cartwright, A. C. M., Glendower, 
Winsley Road, Bradford-on- 
Avon 

Cary, Commander H., Wans, Chip- 
penham 

Cassels, Mrs. S., Beech House, 
Seend, Melksham 

Catterns, B. G., Tidcombe Manor, 
Marlborough 
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Chamberlain, S. G., Ambrose Farm, 
Ramsbury, Marlborough 

Chandler, J. E., Orchard Close, 
London Road, Marlborough 


Chandler, T. H., Vine Cottage, 
Aldbourne, Marlborough 

Cherrington, P., Urchfont Manor, 
Devizes 

Chettle, H. F., c.M.c., 0.B.E., Font- 
hill, Tisbury 

Ginid; R: S., Brighstone, The 
Breach, Devizes 

Child, Mrs. G. R., Brighstone, 
The Breach, Devizes 

Chilton, G., Merle Cottage, Marl- 
borough 

Chitham, Sir Charles, c.1.2., The 
Old Rectory, Great Cheverell, 
Devizes 

Christopher, R. T., West View, 
St. Margaret’s Street, Bradford- 
on-Avon 

Churchill, C. R., Sunnycot, Lower 
Chicksgrove, Tisbury, Wilts 

Chuter, Mrs. E., Ballyraine House, 
Arklow, Co. Wicklow, Ireland 

Clappen, Mrs. E. M., Eaglescroft, 
Potterne Road, Devizes 

Clark, Miss G. F., Knole, Manor 
Road, Milford-on-Sea, Hants 

Clarke, H. Pallister, M.c., 53 Bore- 
ham Road, Warminster 

iy, Dr. R..C.-C,, -F.s.a., Manor 
House, Fovant, Salisbury 

Cleverley, E. V., 76 New Park 
Street, Devizes 

Cochrane, Mrs. E. B., 23 Mulberry 
Close, Beaufort Square, London, 
S.W.3 

Codrington,Col. Sir G. R., K.C.v.0., 
C.B., D.S.0., Roche Court, Win- 
terslow, Salisbury 

Codrington, Miss N. E., Wrough- 
ton House, Swindon 

Codrington, Mrs. E. M., Wrough- 
ton House, Swindon 


Coffin} ‘Dr.’ S.:- 1° Farner: Drive, 
London, N.W.11 

Coggin, F. L., Summerfield, Marl- 
borough 

Collier, Mrs. M. W., Wevarholt, 
Bradford-on-Avon 

[L] Collins, V., Hatchet Gate, Hale, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 

Cook, A. B., 12 Park Field, London 
Road, Devizes 

Cooke, L. B., Kepnal Manor, Pew- 
sey 

Cooper, Miss Mary, Holy Trinity 
Vicarage, Trowbridge 

Cooper, R. H., Lisfannon, Gad- 
dington Road, Strood, Kent 

Corbyn, Mrs. N. L., Hillside House, 
Kington St. Michael, Chippen- 
ham 

Cormwall;| A:-£: :C.,. The: Priory, 
Marlborough 

Cossar, Ian. M., $58 Banbury Road, 
Oxford 

Cowling, W. J., The School House, 
Bishop's Cannings, Devizes 

Crate, Capt, the Rt. Hon. C.G., 
Old Brewery House, Malmesbury 

Crawford, Mrs. E. C., Talboys, 
Keevil, Trowbridge 

Crichton-Maitland, Miss M.,Knook 
Manor, Upton Lovell, Warmin- 
ster 

Crichton-Maitland, Mrs. P., The 
Island House, Wilton, Salisbury 

Crichton-Stuart, The Lady Colum, 
23 Charles Street, Berkeley Sq., 
London, W.1 

Crittall, Miss E., 69 Clare Court, 
Judd Street, London, W.C.1 

Cundliffe, Lt.-Col. E. J., Westerly, 
Wickfield, Devizes 

Cundliffe, Mrs. N., Westerly, Wick- 
field, Devizes 

Cunnington, Lt.-Col. R. H., Round 
way, Stanley Close, Botley 
Oxford 
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Currey, Mrs., 41 Pickwick, Cor- 
sham 

Cuss, C. T., Viewlands, 51 Brook- 
lyn Road, Cheltenham 

Cuss, H. W.J., 5 Albert St., Swindon 


Dann, S. W. H., Hardenhuish, 
Chippenham 

Dancer, A. T., Trelane, South- 
broom Road, Devizes 

Davis, Walter, 207 Quemerford 
Cottage, Calne 

Dennis, Mrs. M., Moiety Farm, 
Seend 

de Udy, Mrs. A. R. G., Windy- 
gates, Bratton, Westbury 

Devereux, Miss M. 24 Penywern 


Road, London, S.W.5 
Devlin, Sir Patrick, West Wick, 
Pewsey 


Diamant, A. Lieut., 31 Command 
Pay Office, British Army Post 
Office 5 

Dix, Mrs. G., Dairy House, Bishops 
Cannings, Devizes 

Dobson, Mrs., Glaisters, Wrington, 
Somerset 

Dobson, Rev. J. O., Sandown, 
Breachfield, Devizes 

Dobson, Mrs., Sandown, Breach- 
field, Devizes 

Dobson-Hinton, Mrs., F.s.A., Glais- 
ters, Wrington, Somerset 

Downs, L. T., Plough Cottage, 
Bath Road, Marlborough 

Drewery, H. R., Rainscombe,Oare, 
Marlborough 

Dudley, Rev. R. E., Edington Vic- 
arage, Westbury 

Dugdale, H. J., Apple Tree Cottage, 
Wilton, Marlborough 

Dumas, Mrs. R., Manor Farm, Hill 
Deverill, Warminster 


Eastwood, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., Wasterne Manor, 
Wootton Bassett 


[L] Elderton, Sir William P., K.B.E., 
Quill Hall Cottage, Amersham, 
Bucks. 

Elphinstone Fyffe, Rev. J. M., 
22 St. John’s Park, S.E.3 

Ewing, K. W., Martlets, Ogbourne 
St. George, Marlborough 


Farquharson, Mrs. J. P., The Manor, 
Homington, Salisbury 

Fasken, Miss M., Far Corner, Back 
Lane, Marlborough 

Feeney, P. J., 42 Boreham Wood, 
Warminster 

Felce, Miss W., Wilcot, Pewsey 

Finch, Miss M., Acrefield, Seend, 
Melksham 

Fisher, Maj.-Gen. D. R. D., South- 
cott House, Pewsey 

Fitch, Mrs. C., Marden Manor, 
Devizes 

Flower, Sir Cyril, c.B., £.B.A., F.S.A., 
2 Lammas Park Gardens, London, 
W.5 

[L] Floyd, C., Manor House, Holt 

Forbes, Mrs., E. N. Bury House, 
Codford, Warminster 

Forbes, Miss K. A. G., Bury House, 
Codford, Warminster 

Forbes, Mrs. M. S., Beckford Lodge, 
Tisbury 

Forster, Miss J. McGredie, Edu- 
cation Department, County Hall, 
Trowbridge 

Foss, K. J., Southwick Court, Trow- 
bridge 

Foster, Miss M. C., Ivy Cottage, 
Aldbourne, Marlborough 

Fowle, J. P. M., c/o The Secretariat, 
P.O. Box. 5, Entebbe, Uganda 

Fowle, Rev. J. S., Queen Eliza- 
beth Cottage, Broadtown, Swin- 
don 

Fraser, P., P.O. Box §, Entebbe, 
Uganda 

Free, D. W., Salisbury Road, Marl- 
borough 
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Free, E. J., Halfpennies, High Street, 
Marlborough 

Frost, O. H., Manor House, Og- 
bourne St. George, Marlborough 

Fem sir Geoffrey, K.C.B., C.V.0., 
Oare House, Marlborough 

Fry, J. F., Kingmead Mill, Little 
Somerford, Chippenham 

Fuller, E. H. F., 6 Lauriston Road, 
London, S.W.19 

[L] Fuller, Major Sir Gerard, Bt., 
Neston Park, Corsham 


Gandy, Mrs. I., Upper Sixpenny, 
Aldbourne, Marlborough 

Gardner, Mrs. M. I., Bell Farm 
House, Uckfield, Sussex 

Garnett, T. R., The Lodge, Marl- 
borough College, Marlborough 

Gaylard, I. J., 5 Avon- Terrace, 
Devizes 

Gee, T. R., Aepelford Acre, Wood- 
borough, Pewsey 

Ghey, S. H. R., Priors Hall Avenue, 
Offington, Worthing, Sussex 

[L] Gibbs, Major M., Sheldon 
Manor, Chippenham 

Gibbs, Miss M. J., Purlieu Dene, 
Redlynch, Salisbury 

Gillam, Miss Beatrice, Allington 
House, Allington, Devizes 

Gillett, Mrs. L. M., 32 Kingsbury 
Street, Marlborough 

Gillett, Miss B., Far End, 52 High 
Street, Marlborough 

Gilliat, S., Embrook, Hilcot, Pewsey 

Gimson, H. M., Grey Wethers, 
Stanton St. Bernard, Marl- 
borough 

Gladwin, R. 1, 8 Oxford Street, 
Malmesbury 

Glyn, Miss E. F., 2 The Church 
House, Crane Street, Salisbury 

Goddard, Miss J. E., Brow Cottage, 

— Seend, Melksham 

Goddard, Miss R., Brow Cottage, 
Seend, Melksham 


Godfrey, Rev. C. J., The Rec- 
tory, Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts 

Godwin, Miss J. D., Budbury, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon 

Gore, Mrs. B. M., Fallows, Rams- 
bury, Marlborough 

Gotch, M. S., 9 The Green, Calne 

Gough, C. O., Chilvester House, 
Calne 

Gould, C. P., 1200 Old Mill Road, 
San Marino, California, U.S.A. 

Greaves, Capt... E:*J., The New 
House, Winsley, Bradford-on- 
Avon 

Grigson, Geoffrey, Broad Town 
Farm, Broad Town, Swindon 

Grimston, Sir Robert, Bt., m.p., 
36 Lowndes Square, London, 
S. W.1. 

Grinsell, L. V., F.s.A., c/o the City 
Museum, Bristol 

Grose, J. D., Downs Edge, Lid- 
dington, Swindon 

Grudgings, N. U., 1 Bank Street 
Melksham 

Grudgings, Mrs. D., 1, Bank Street, 
Melksham 

Gurney, Miss C., Turleigh Mill, 
Bradford-on-Avon 

Gush, Mrs. B., Old House Farm, 
Semley, Shaftesbury, Dorset 

Guthrie, J. L., 28 North End Road, 
Calne 

Gutmann, K., Megara, Weston Lane, 
West Winterslow, Salisbury 

[L] Gwynne, Mrs., 8 Sonning, 
355 Innes Road, Durban, South 
Africa 

Haines, W., The Croft, Quemer- 


ford, Calne 
Haines, Mrs, K. M., The Croft, 
Quemerford, Calne 


Halcomb, R. F., Pen y Ffrith, 
Llanarmon yn Ial Mold, N. Wales 

Hammond, R. F., New Bungalow, 
Golden Farm Road, Cirencester, 
Glos. 
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Hannay, Mrs. Winifred, Werg Mill 
House, Mildenhall 

Hancock, Dr. B. O., Beecroft, 
Devizes 

Harber, Mrs. Mary, 106 Shriven- 
ham Road, Swindon 

Harding, A., Euridge Manor Farm, 
Colerne, Chippenham 

Hardwicke, the Countess of, 
Rockley Manor, Marlborough 

Hare, Miss Barbara, 3 Water Ditch- 
ampton, Wilton, Salisbury 

Harris, A. G., 23 The Peak, Purton, 
Swindon 

Harrison-Smith, Miss M., Wilcot 
Lodge, Marlborough 

Hayes, the Hon. Mrs. J. O. C., The 
Old Manor, Overton, Marl- 
borough 

Haynin, (Rev. RAE. G., Half Acre; 
Marlborough 

Hayman, Mrs. S. M., Half Acre, 
Marlborough 

Hedees,”Brigs Kye Fy 0p:s:0., 
Wedhampton Cottage, Devizes 

Helliar, Miss G. C., 18 South- 
broom, Devizes 

Henderson, Miss L. S., Bennetts, 
Oare, Marlborough 

Henderson, Major R. K., M.B.E., 
Crabbe’s Close, Marlborough 

Heneage, Miss, 45 Wilbury Grange, 
Hove, Sussex 

Herbert, the Lord, c.v.o., The 
Chantry House, Wilton, Salis- 
bury 

Hereford, F. F., Dawn Cottage, 
Aldbourne, Marlborough 

Hewer, G. T., 15 Norman Road, 
Swindon 

Hewitt, A. T. Morley-, The Old 
Manor House, Fordingbridge, 
Hants. 

Hicks Beach, The Lady Victoria A., 
Fittleton Manor, Netheravon 

Hickson, Lt.-Col. J. G. E., White 
Lilac, Market Lavington 
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Higgins, Commander H. G., The 
Croft, Winterbourne Dauntsey, 
Salisbury 

Hill, H. E., Poulton House, Marl- 
borough 

Hill, J. K., 17 Sutherland Avenue, 
Wahroonga, New South Wales 

Hoather, H. M., 31 Buckingham 
Avenue, Whetstone, London N.20 

Hodge, A., Jakeways, Breachfield, 
Devizes 

Hodge, Dr. B. L., Gloucester House, 
Malmesbury 

Holloway, Miss S., The Old Manor, 
West Lavington, Devizes 

Holloway, W. G., Box Cottage, 
Potterne, Devizes 

Hony, H. C., Sunny Brow, Marl- 
borough 

Hony, Miss J. M., Stack House, 
Woodborough, Marlborough 

Houghton-Brown, Col. J., Lower 
Pertwood Farm, Hindon, Salis- 
bury 

Howells, E. H. G., Berkeley, Nur- 
steed Road, Devizes 

Hudson of Pewsey, the Viscountess, 
Fyfield Manor, Pewsey 

Hughes, C. J. Pennethorne, South 
View Cottage, Keevil, Trow- 
bridge 

Hughes, Col. C. W., 35 Kingsbury 
Street, Marlborough 

Hughes, Lt.-Col. G.W.G., 31 
Court Street, Moretonhampstead, 
Devon 

Humby, Miss J., Ethandune, Hil- 
perton Road, Trowbridge 

Humphries, K. P., Milton, Cam- 
bridge 

Hurd, Mrs. Anthony, Winterbourne 
Holt, near Newbury, Berks. 

[L] Hussey, Professor Joan M., 
Royal Holloway College, Engle- 
field Green, Surrey. 

Hussey, Wm., Trinity Villa, Trow- 
bridge 
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Hutchinson, J., Greenheys, Seend, 
Melksham 


Inchbald, Rev. C. E., 8 Belfrey 
Avenue, St. George, Bristol 5 


Jennings, R. A. U., F:s.a., Littlefield, 
Marlborough 

Joliffe, M., Khartoum University, 
Sudan 

John, D. W., 3, Stanley Terrace, 
Pans Lane, Devizes 

Johnson, Col. T. W. M., The Green 
Farm, Hallwood Green, Dymock, 
Gloucestershire 

Judd, J. S., The Manor House, 
Winterbourne Dauntsey, Salis- 


bury 


izelly, Brig. E..H., D.S-0., .M.c., 
Dane House, Bratton, Westbury 

Kemp, R., Newington House, 
Potterne Road, Devizes 

Kemp, R. T., Paddocks, Breach- 
field, Devizes 

Kempson, E. G. H., Preshute House, 
Marlborough 

Kendall, Miss C. V., Far End, 
Great Bedwyn, Marlborough 

Kennet, the Lord, Leinster Corner, 
100 Bayswater Road, London, 
W.2 

Kerr, J. A., F.R.c.s., Woodford, $7 
Wykeham Road, Hastings 

King, D. Grant, Little Cheverell, 
Devizes 

Knocker, Group-Capt. G. M., 
Brook House, Ashton Keynes 


Lambert, Mrs. R. E. Upham 
House, Aldbourne 

Lamplugh, Rev. B., Littleton 
Drew Rectory, Chippenham 

Lansdowne, The Most Noble the 


Marquess of, Meikleour House, 
Meikleour, Perthshire 


Latham, Mrs. J., Hyde Lodge, Marl- 
borough 

Latter, Miss P. G., Beechingstoke 
Manor, Marlborough 

Laurie, F. G., Darley House, Hul- 
lavington, Chippenham 

Lawson, Mrs. V., Knap Cottage, 
Ramsbury 

Layng, Rev. T. M., Deenhurst, 
Church Road, St. Mark’s, Chel- 
tenham 

Legge, Miss M. E., Tutton Hill 
House, Colerne, Chippenham 

Legge, Miss R. S., Orchard House, 
Hinton, Swindon 

Lever, R. E., Read’s Close, Teffont 
Magna, Salisbury 

Liddiard, E., Holmwood, 37 Love- 
lace Road, Long Ditton, Surrey 

Lister, E. C., Westwood Manor, 
Bradford-on-Avon 

Longland, F., South Point, Somer- 
ford Road, Cirencester, Glouces- 
tershire 

Lowinski, Mrs., The Old Rectory, 
Aldbourne 

Lucarotti, Lt.-Col. U. R., Oriel 
Cottage, West Lavington,Devizes 

Luce, Mrs. M. D., c/o Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Devizes 

Lupton, Mrs. M., Granham East, 
Marlborough 


Macintyre, Miss A. S., Mitre 
Cottage, Dinton, Salisbury 

Mackay, Mrs. G. M., Courtfield 
House, Trowbridge 

Mackay, A. Donald, Slade’s Farm, 
Hilperton, Trowbridge 

Mackay, Major E. A., Hilperton 
House, Trowbridge 

McErvell, Miss A., Johnings, Shal- 
bourne, Marlborough 

McNeile, D. H., Nonsuch, Brom- 
ham, Chippenaham 

McWilliam, Mrs. H., Manor House, 
Hanging Langford ,Salisbury 
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Maggs, F. H. C., End Farm, Mar- 
ston, Devizes 

Mann, Mrs. I., Weathervane House, 
t Chelsea Studios, Fulham Road, 
London, S.W.6 

Mann, Miss J. de L., The Cottage, 
Bowerhill, Melksham 

Manning, W. F., 64 Nore Marsh 
Road, Wootton Bassett 

Marriott, S. F., 1a Shipley Road, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 

Marsden-Jones, Mrs. P., Littleton 
Panell, Devizes 

Masters, H. A. C., North Farm, 
Stanton Fitzwarren, Swindon 

Mather, Miss L. I., Case Hayes, 
Membury, Axminster, Devon 

Mather, P. E. G., Barleymead, 


Baydon, Marlborough 

Mathews, G. V., Ballards Piece, 
Marlborough 

Mathews, Mrs. S. I., Ballards Piece, 
Marlborough 

Maurice, Dr. W. B., Lloran House, 
Marlborough 


May, D. G., South Royd, Devizes 

Mayell, A. Y., St. James’ House, 
173 Holland Park Avenue, Lon- 
don, W.11 

McGowan, J. O., 217 Carn Hill 
Road, Gateshead, Co. Durham 

McNaughton, Mrs. N. F., Little 
Thatch, Upavon 

Mead, J. W., 19 Northgate Street, 
Devizes 

Mellor, A. Shaw, Box House, Box 

Mellor, J. F. Shaw, The Old Vic- 
arage, Marden, Devizes 

Merores, Miss M., PH.D., 4 Caen Hill 
Gardens, Devizes 

Merritt, F. W. C., Tawsmead, 
Eastleigh Road, Devizes 

Messiter, L. C., c/o Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, 16 Clare Street, Bris- 
tol 

Methuen, Lady, Corsham Court, 
Corsham 


Methuen, the Hon. Anthony, Ivy 
House, Corsham 

[L] Meyrick, O.,Ridgelands, Rams- 
bury, Marlborough 

Meyrick, R., Corchester, Corbridge 
on-Tyne, Northumberland 

Miles, Timothy, The Shooting Box, 
West Winterslow, Salisbury 

Miller, Mrs. A. R., Forest School, 
Snaresbrook, London, E.17 

Mitchell, Miss E. C., Little Ridge, 
Alderbury, Salisbury 

Moody, G. C., 82 Shaftesbury Road 
Wilton, Salisbury 

Moore, C. H., 60 Park Lane, Hayes, 
Middlesex 

Morris, Miss B., 9 Talbot Road, 
Trowbridge 

Morris, E. J., Pond House, Ald- 
bourne, Marlborough 

Morrison, Major J. G., M.P., Font- 
hill House, Tisbury 

Morten, F. J., Clench House, 
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Records Branch publications continued— 
SURVEYS OF THE MANORS OF PHILIP EARL OF 
PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, 1631—2. Edited by Eric 
Kerridge, Ph.D. 1953. Pp. xiv + 178. 


TWO SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAXATION LISTS, 1545 and 
1576. Edited by G. D. Ramsay. 1945. Pp. xxiv + 242. 


Publications to be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II, illustrated, 2nd Edition, 1934. Price 4s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS of 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. J. Harrison, FG.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price 5s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
1195 TO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM: HENRY III, 
EDWARD ITand EDWARD II. _ 8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 13s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARD III. 8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., compiete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, by H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. (In3 Parts.) Price 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF WILT- 
SHIRE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PAGAN 
SAXONS, by M. E. Cunnington, C.B.E. Fourth Edition, 1949, 6s. 6d. 
(by arrangement with the Publishers, C. H. Woodward, Devizes). 


THE WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HIS- 
TORY SOCIETY, 1853—1958. A Centenary History. Illustrated 3s. 6d. 


BACK NUMBERS oF THE MAGAZINE. Price from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers 
the price of which is raised). To Members, 25 per cent. less. 


Oo ohe late Capt. B. H. and Mrs, CUNNINGTON gave all remaining copies 
_ of the following to the Society for sale :— 


ALL CANNINGS CROSS (1923), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, Hon. 
io, scot. 4to. cloth, 63 Plates. 21s. 


WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON 
fon. E.SVA., Scot. 4to. cloth, 21s. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
tae OUARTER SESSIONS GREAT ROLLS OF THE. 171 
CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, £.5.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6 


DEVIZES _BOROUGH ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
POREORATION, RECORDS -By CAPT. B H. CUNNINGTON 
fi, scot. Cloth, (Vol d is out of print)  Vo.._I1, 1792 to 1835. 15s, 


The Society’s Museum and Library, Long Street, Devizes 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 
Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. F. W. C. MERRITT, Tawsmead, Eastleigh Road, Devizes. 


Old printed material and photographs of Wiltshire 


buildings or other objects of interest will be welcomed by the © 


Librarian at the Museum. The repository for old deeds, 
maps, plans, etc., is now the County Archives collection at the 
County Hall, Trowbridge. 


Natural History Section 
The object of this Section is to promote the study of all 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field 
observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other 
meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. 
Members and others who wish for particulars of the Section 


and its activities should write to the Honorary Treasurer of . 


the Section :— 
Mr. G. W. COLLETT, 174, Sheldon Road, Chippenham. 


Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- 


tion from those who are already members of the Society. 
Observations should be sent to the Recorders: 
BIRDS. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Chip- 
penham, Wilts. 


FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
near Swindon. 


LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 13, The Halve, 
Trowbridge. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA. Mr. C. E. Owen, Newtown, 
Lockeridge, Marlborough. 


Back numbers of the Report of the Secuont can be obtained 
from Mrs. Egbert Barnes. Prices: Report for 1946, 1/6; 1947, 
2/6; 1948, 2/6; 1949, 2/6; 1950, 2/6; 1951, 2/6. Post free. 


-BOOKBINDING. Books carefully bound to pattern, 


Wilts Archaeological Magazine bound to match 
previous volumes, or in special green cases. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, DEVIZES 


Woodward, Printer, Devizes 
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Members who have not paid their subscriptions to the Society 
for the current year are requested to send them at once to 
the Hon. Treasurer Mr. F. W. C. MERRITT, Tawsmead, 
Eastleigh Road, Devizes, to whom also all communications 
as to the supply of Magazines should be addressed. 


The numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, 
to members who are not in arrear of their annual subscrip- 
tions. 


An Index for the preceding eight volumes of the Magazine 
will be found at the end of vols. viii., xvi., xxiv., and xxxil. 
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Articles and other communications intended for the Magazine, 
and correspondence relating to them, should be addressed to 


the Editor, The College, Marlborough. 


The Records Branch 


Founded in 1937 for the publication of original documents re- 
lating to the history of the county. The subscriptionis £1 yearly. 
New members are urgently needed. Hon. Secretary, Mr. M.G. 
Rathbone, Craigleith, Snarlton Lane, Melksham Forest, Wilts. 

The Branch has issued the following :— 

ABSTRACTS OF FEET OF FINES RELATING TO WILT- 
SHIRE FOR THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I AND EDWARD 
II. Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1939. Pp xix + 190. 

ACCOUNTS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GARRISONS OF 
GREAT CHALFIELD AND MALMESBURY, 1645—1646. Ed- 
ited by J. H. P..Paftord. 1940./Pp..112;. -(Out of Beme)- 

CALENDAR OF ANTROBUS DEEDS. BEFORE § 1625. 
Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1947. Pplv + 165. 

MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS IN SESSIONS, 1563, 1574— 
1592. Edited by H.C. Johnson. 1949. Pp xxviii + 246. 

LIST OF WILTSHIRE BOROUGH RECORDS EARLIER 
IN DATE THAN 1886. Edited by Maurice G. Rathbone. 1951. 
Pp. xiii + 108. 

THE TROWBRIDGE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY as illustrated 
by the stock books of John and Thomas Clark, 1804-1824. Edited 
by R. P. Beckinsale, D Phil. 1950. Pp. xxxvi 4+ 249. 

CALNE GUILD STEWARDS BOOK, 1561—1688. Edited 
by A..W. Mabbs, 1953. Pp. xxxiii + 150, 

ANDREWS’ AND DURY’S MAP OF WILTSHIRE, 1773. A 
reduced facsimile. Introduction by Elizabeth Crittall. 1952. 
Pp. iv + 19 plates. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


I was appointed Editor of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine at the Society’s Annual General Meeting in September 1956. At that 
time my predecessor Mr. H. Wylie, whodecidedhe must give up the editorship 
owing to the pressure of other work, had already completed many of his pre- 
parations for the issue of No. CCIII. It was agreed that he should be responsible 
for the publication of that number which appeared in February of this year. In 
the circumstances I thought it best to make this present issue a double number 
and I hope that its size will be some compensation to the patient members of the 
Society for its late appearance. 

Like former editors of the Magazine, I have interpreted the word ‘ Archaeo- 
logical ’ in its title in a broad sense, and I hope that I may receive plenty of con- 
tributions on many aspects of Wiltshire’s past. At the same time I am sure that 
all readers will agree that as much as possible of the important archaeological 
work carried out in the county should be fully recorded and adequately illus- 
trated in this Magazine. To ensure this, it has been decided that from the issue 
of our next volume the Magazine should appear in a new and larger format. 
This decision, which has been taken on the advice of prominent archaeologists, 
will mean that our Magazine will no longer have a page smaller than that of 
most modern archaeological journals and that we can achieve a higher standard 
of illustration. It will mean too, I am afraid, some inconvenience to members 
who have bound copies but I trust that this will be accepted as not too heavy a 
price to pay for a necessary and progressive step. 


Excursions. Petrol rationing made it impossible to organize excursions 
early this year but the Secretaries have arranged three for the later part of the 
summer, viz:—July 13th to the district round Box. Aug. 17th to Broadchalke 
and District and Sept. 21st to Lacock Abbey where the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society will take place. 


The Victoria County History of Wiltshire. Since Volume VII was re- 
viewed in the December 1953 number of this Magazine, four new volumes in 
this great enterprise have appeared. A substantial section of a number next year 
will be devoted to their review. E, E. SABBEN-CLARE. 
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CLARENCE WOODBURN PUGH 


Clarence Woodburn Pugh, who died on 14th October, 1956, was 
the elder son of Samuel Sargent Pugh by his marriage with Mary Shar- 
man, his second wife. The father, who had come to Devizes from 
Southampton in 1858 to take charge of the New Baptist chapel in Sheep 
Street, started a proprietary school at 3 Lansdowne Grove in 1871, and 
there on 31st July 1873 Clarence was born. He entered his father’s 
school, which was moved in 1874 to Heathcote House on the Green, 
and received all his education within its walls. In 1892 he became with 
his twin brother Cyril Summerfield (d. 1953)! an assistant master at 
‘Devizes Grammar School ’,—to give it the name that it bore from 
1879 or thereabouts, and the two brothers succeeded to the principal- 
ship when their father died in 1899. In 1909 the younger brother left 
to take Holy Orders and thereafter Clarence ran the school alone, much 
aided by his sister Mary Constance, who was at the same time manag- 
ing a school for girls and little boys under the same roof. A short his- 
tory of the school, the materials for which exist, deserves a place in 
some future issue of this Magazine. Meanwhile let it suffice to quote 
the recent words of a Devizes townsman about Clarence Pugh. “ The 
teaching and training I had from Mr. Pugh ’, he writes, ‘ I have remem- 
bered all my life. I often think during my daily work of what Mr. 
Pugh taught me.’ No schoolmaster could hope for a better epitaph. 

The 1902 Education Act made the existence of proprietary grammar 
schools precarious, and the establishment of the Secondary School in 
the Bath Road in 1906 resulted in competition which Pugh could not 
ultimately withstand. Accordingly in 1917 he sold the school, and, 
having inherited from his mother a sufficient fortune to enable him to 
live quietly without paid employment, he and his sister Constance 
settled at Hadleigh Cottage, St. Joseph’s Place, early in 1918. In June 
he was called up as a private in the Royal Marine Artillery, and 
spent the ensuing six months, the most miserable in his life, at Eastney 
Barracks, Southsea. 

After demoblization he began to devote much of his energies to vol- 
untary causes. The first of these was thrift. In 1922 he became Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Devizes and District Local Savings Committee, 
and in 1925 of the similar committee for the Pewsey district. Though 
he gave up the Pewsey Committee in 1936, he kept the other for 
another ten years. His services to both bodies earned him the M.B.E. 
in 1931 and have recently been authoritatively described as * truly out- 

1 Obit. supra. lv. 98. 
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standing ’. Certainly he went far beyond the strict requirements of his 
office; he did not merely superintend existing groups, he established 
many new ones; and he cycled from school to school (for the groups 
were mainly in schools) talking to teachers and pupils about the merits 
of the Movement, of which he was genuinely convinced. 

His retirement in no way lessened his interest in education. For 
several years from 1922 he used regularly to give doctrinal instruction 
to Anglican children attending Devizes Secondary School. He sat on 
the Salisbury Diocesan Council of Education from 1922 until 1941. In 
1930 he was elected a member of the Devizes Education Committee, 
and became its Deputy Chairman in 1938 and Chairman in 1942. This 
entailed membership and eventually chairmanship of the committees 
managing Devizes Secondary School and Devizes Southbroom Senior 
School. On the reorganization of the schools as Devizes Grammar 
School in 1947 and Devizes Southbroom Secondary Modern School 
in 1954, each with a board of governors, he was appointed a foundation 
governor of both, and became chairman of each board, retaining the 
first office until 1956 and the second until 1955. He was a devoted 
governor, studiously attending school ceremonies and often wandering 
or resting in the school grounds. 

A further interest was the Devizes and District Hospital. He sat for 
several years on its Board of Management and in 1931 became Honor- 
ary Secretary of its Savings Association (later Scheme). By his labours 
in this arduous post, which he kept until the introduction of the National 
Health Service deprived it of its purpose, much extra revenue was 
earned by the Hospital and hospital treatment brought within the reach 
of many necessitous people. He also sat twice on Devizes Borough 
Council, first in 1905-6 and again from 1937 to 1946. He was Mayor 
in 1942-3, accepting the office, with characteristic modesty, in wartime 
when it was shorn of most of its social attractions. 

Pugh had joined our Society by 1921 and begin to sit on our Com- 
mittee in 1923. He became Assistant Librarian in 1930, Librarian in 
1933, Secretary and Treasurer in 1942, and Acting Curator in 1946. 
He resigned the last of these offices in 1952, the secretaryship and treasur- 
ership in 1953, and the librarianship a few weeks before his death. He 
was elected a Vice-President in 1953. During the earlier years of his 
association with the Society he was the frequent companion of the 
Cunningtons in their excavations at All Cannings Cross (1920-2), Figs- 
bury Ring (1924), Woodhenge (1926-8), and the ‘ Sanctuary ’ (1930). 
He drew some of the illustrations for their reports and helped them to 
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lay out the spoil in our museum. Somewhat later he began to play a 
part in arranging our outdoor meetings, organising in 1927 and 1928 
single-day outings, which were very popular at the time and have be- 
come the pattern for all our recent excursions. Later still, when he had 
become Librarian, he set in motion the preparation of card indexes of 
printed books and MSS. in the library, and continued Goddard’s own 
labours as sorter and indexer of our voluminous cuttings, notes, scraps 
and portraits. In consequence he acquired an unrivalled knowledge of 
the contents of the library which he generously put at the disposal of 
all comers. Finally during the later war years and for several years 
after the coming of peace he performed what was probably his most 
valuable though least spectacular services to the Society by keeping the 
organization together and maintaining membership and income. 

Pugh was an unselfish man and one consequence was that some of the 
energy that he might have devoted to writing was diverted to less per- 
manently valuable work beneath his capacity. Two articles in this 
Magazine! and his centenary history of the Society (1953) are the only 
published works of which he was sole author,? though articles on the 
Wiltshire iron industry and Wiltshire freemasonry are designed to 
appear posthumously in the Victoria History of Wiltshire. All these 
compositions are outstandingly clear, careful and interesting. Lacking 
the training and perhaps also the imagination and persistence that crue 
scholarship demands, he excelled many scholars in his gift for lucid 
exposition and set them all a good example by his humility. 

In religion he was a rigid Protestant; in politics a doctrinaire indivi- 
dualist, with a Gladstonian distaste for public expenditure. The whole 
cast of his thought was conservative. He had little use for any invention 
more recent than the bicycle, and he did not much believe in the appli- 
cation of scientific techniques to humane pursuits. Inthe best sense he 
was an amateur. He was not an initiator and preferred to exert his 
influence by aiding those who were. Consequently he became almost 
a professional lieutenant. He was a retiring man, and shyness grew 
upon him after his sister's death in 1937. He was none the less greatly 
liked and widely respected, and to this popularity and respect his ex- 
treme kindness, courtesy and tact entitled him most justly. 


‘Some Domestic and other Bills of the Wyndham Family ’ (supra. xlvi, 
185); © Ship-Money in the Hundred of Kingsbridge ’ (supra, 143). 
2 Some articles on the history of Southbroom, originally published in the 
parish magazine were reissued, with additions, as A History of the Church and 
Parish of Southbroom by C. W. Pugh and [Archdeacon] C. A. Plaxton in 1936. 


- — ~ 
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EXCAVATION AND FIELD-WORK IN WILTSHIRE: 1956. 


By N. THoMas. 


The excavations conducted in the county in 1956 illustrate the 
main sub-divisions of this type of research work. At Amesbury 
and Downton the Ministry of Works has financed two rescue excava- 
tions where sites were threatened with destruction by ploughing and by 
a housing estate. At Stonehenge, and at Mildenhall on a smaller scale, 
we have research projects undertaken to extract information from sites 
of special importance. The season at Stonehenge was the last of a 
series going back to the twenties of this century; that at Mildenhall 
should be the first of many. At Robin Hood ee eee ere 
cut to see if the site really was that of a neolithic causeway camp. Week- 
end work of this sort, if continuous and systematic, can add enormously 
to our knowledge of earthworks in the county. Finally, the work 
around and in Salisbury illustrates the value of an active Field Club 
whose members are prepared, at a moment's notice, to dig a trench or 
watch a site and so add to the history of their locality. 

Fieldwork in Wiltshire has always been sadly neglected. For ex- 
ample, only one of our Iron Age hill-forts has been properly surveyed 
(and the plan published) in the last twenty years. Mr. Tucker's patient 
work on sites of the Mesolithic period north of Chippenham is therefore 
of particular value; together with the long overdue survey of the earth- 
work at Marden, it should inspire others to enter this vital field of 
archaeological research. 

The compiler of these notes wishes to thank the following for their 

contributions :— 
Miss Faith Morgan (St. Martin’s Church, Salisbury), Miss lid Anthony 
and F.K. Annable (Mildenhall), P. Ashbee and Professor J. D. Evans 
(Amesbury barrows), Capt. Benson (Bulford), Professor S. Piggott 
(West Kennett and Stonehenge), P. Rahtz (Downton) and J. H. 
Tucker (Mesolithic sites around Chippenham). 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Robin Hood Ball, Shrewton. Neolithic causewayed camp. 

Members of the Salisbury Field Club, under the direction of J. W. G 
Musty and N. Thomas, cut two sections across the ditches of the sup- 
posed neolithic causewayed camp near the Bustard Inn, Shrewton 
(SU/102460). The inner ditch proved to be the deeper. It had been 
dug with vertical walls 8 ft. into the chalk, the spoil going inside to 
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form a bank. It produced much of the earliest kind of Western 
Neolithic pottery from bottom to top, together with a good series 
of contemporary animal bones, mainly of sheep, cattle, pig and deer. 

The outer ditch was about 4 ft. deep and, like the inner one, some 
12 ft. wide at the top of the chalk. Very little was found in it, but a 
great scatter of neolithic pottery (all of it again of Windmill Hill ware) 
was found in and under the bank within. One post-hole was discovered 
at the inner edge of this bank. 

There was no evidence of occupation at Robin Hood Ball except by 
its builders, early Western Neolithic people who had probably not 
yet reached Windmill Hill, Avebury, the type site for archaeologists. 

A new survey of this camp is being made by Mr. H. C. Bowen of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 


West Kennett chambered long barrow. 

A short final season of excavation was carried out here by Prof. 
Piggott and Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson ‘over Easter. Ihe enormous 
stone blocking the entrance to the passage was lifted, but no further 
finds were made. This site is now being restored by the Ministry of 
Works and will be a fitting addition to the complex of domestic and 
sacred sites around Avebury. 


Stonehenge. 

In June and July, 1956, a further campaign of excavation was 
carried out at Stonehenge, continuing the work of 1954, reported 
in The Times of 4th August, 1954. The excavations were again con- 
ducted by the Department of Prehistoric Archaeology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, under the direction of Professor Stuart Piggott, Mr. 
R. J. C. Atkinson and Dr. J. F. S. Stone, and with the co-operation and 
financial assistance of the Ancient Monuments Department of the 
Ministry of Works. Professor Piggott writes about the work as 
follows: 

‘Largely as a result of the earlier excavations at Stonehenge, in the 
1920’s, it had been realised that the monument as we see it today was 
not a unitary work, but belonged to two or more structural phases. 
The earliest sanctuary on the site, Stonehenge I, dates from the late 
Neolithic period (probably around 1900-1700 B.C.) and consists of the 
encircling ditch and bank, ritual pits (the “ Aubrey Holes ’’ ) set in a 
circle within this, a cremation-cemetery, and almost certainly the Heel 
Stone, standing to the north-east, as well.’ 
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‘ The outstanding result of the 1954 excavations was the recognition 
of a structural phase of the monument, Stonehenge II, involving the 
well-known Blue Stones, but in an arrangement superseded when the 
final settings of sarsens and Blue Stones came to be erected in Phase III. 
The latter phase of construction seemed itself to be capable of sub- 
division into three, the last of these resulting in the monument as we see 
it to-day, apart from later destruction and collapse. Stonehenge II, set 
centrally within the area of the original late Neolithic sanctuary of 
Stonehenge I, was planned as a double circle of standing stones, and its 
existence was unsuspected until the 1954 excavations revealed the soc- 
kets (the “ Q” and “ R.” Holes), which had held the stones and had 
then, after the removal of the uprights, been re-filled by the construc- 
tors of the third phase of the monument.’ 

‘ The stones of Stonehenge II were brought to Salisbury Plain from a 
restricted area on the Prescelly Mountains in Pembrokeshire, where 
alone the various types of rocks which comprise the Blue Stones can be 
found, and in addition, stones from the Milford Haven area were used. 
The transport of these stones, the largest of which, the so-called Altar 
Stone, weighs over six tons, was a remarkable achievement, and is 
likely to have been carried out with a maximum use of water transport 
from Milford Haven up the Bristol Channel, and thence by the Bristol 
Avon, the Wylye, and the Wiltshire Avon, to the site of Stonehenge 
with a minimum of land portages. Indirect evidence strongly suggests 
that the people concerned in the building of Stonehenge II were the 
makers of Beaker pottery at the dawn of the Bronze Age in the British 
Isles around 1700-1600 B.C., and that the contacts with the west were 
connected with the use of Welsh stones for axe-heads and the explcit- 
ation of copper resources in Ireland. At Stonehenge, the Blue Stones 
used in the second phase were not dressed to shape, but we shall see 
that in subsequent reconstructions in Phase III some of them were 
elaborately tooled and shaped.’ 

‘In this phase, Stonehenge III, three sub-phases can be recognised. In 
the first, IIIa, we see the bringing of the sarsen stones from north Wilt- 
shire, the dismantling of what we now know, from the 1956 excavations, 
to have been the unfinished monument of Phase II, and the erection of 
the sarsen structure. In Phase IIIb, some of the Blue Stones were tooled 
to shape and set up in the area later to be partly occupied by the Blue 
Stone horseshoe. It appears that it was intended to set up the remainder 
outside the sarsen circle, in the double circle of the “ Y” and “Z”’ 
Holes, but that this intention got no further than the digging and aban- 
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donment of the stone sockets without their actual erection. The IIIc 
Phase must have followed immediately after this change of plan and 
involved the dismantling of the dressed Blue Stone setting, and the 
final re-arrangement of these stones in the form in which we see them 
today; a circle and a horseshoe setting. The whole of Stonhenge II is 
likely to lie with the period when the brilliant Wessex Bronze Age was 
at its height, about 1500-1400 B.C., and the carvings of axes and a 
dagger on the sarsens support this view. It was at this time that Wessex 
was caught up in the net-work of trade relationships which included 
Central Europe and Mycenaean Greece, and in the sophisticated con- 
struction of the Phase III monument it is not unlikely that we see a 
reflection of Aegean techniques of masonry and architecture. ’ 


‘The 1956 excavations were divided into two groups. In the first 
place, a series of four small cuttings were made to test specific points 
outside the area of the stone structure, and in the second, relatively 
large-scale excavations were made in the central area, to elucidate still 
further the sequence of construction and to check or amplify earlier 
results. At all times during the recent excavations of the site, the para- 
mount necessity of restricting the excavated areas to the minimum has 
been kept in mind, and the excavators have been very conscious of the 
need to leave for future generations of archaeologists the opportunity 
of checking our own work. The largest area examined this year, which 
might have looked to the visitor like a violation of these principles, 
constituted in fact the re-excavation of a part of the monument origin- 
ally dug in 1926. ° 


* The small-scale cuttings included one across the Avenue, north-east 
of the monument, which showed its surface to be heavily rutted from 
cart traffic up to the nineteenth century. Near the Heel Stone, another 
trench confirmed the inferences to be drawn from the earlier excava- 
tions, that the ditch round the stone was later than, and cut into the 
packed filling of, an earlier excavation, possibly the ramp dug to raise 
the stone originally. On the west of the bank and ditch of Stonehenge I 
a gap is now visible, and excavation showed that here the ditch had 
been deliberately refilled over its primary silting in ancient times as if to 
make an additional entrance at this point. Since the great sarsens of 
Stonehenge III must have been manoeuvred into the area within the 
bank and ditch in some way, it is possible that this gap was made for the 
purpose of getting them in, rather than bringing them across the banks 
and ditches of the Avenue (which show no signs of such treatment) and 
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in through the original entrance. A final trench gave a section across 
the circular ditch of the “ North Barrow ”’, enclosing the site of one of 
the four “ Station Stones ”’’ 

‘The main purpose of the excavations was, however, to elucidate 
more of the complex sequence of construction and reconstruction 
which, as we have seen, involved the use of the Blue Stones in various 
settings. The 1954 excavations had shown that the first use of Blue 
Stones on the site was to construct the elaborate double stone circle of 
Stonehenge II—the first stone circle at Stonehenge, with its entrance 
aligned on the midsummer sunrise axis later used for Stonehenge III. 
By re-excavating and slightly extending two of the cuttings made 
in the 1920's it seemed that we could gain more information on the 
arrangement of stones at the entrance and also examine another sector 
of the circle itself on the south-west, where we could check the spacing 
between the pairs of stone-holes found in 1954. ’ 

‘Re-excavation of the area now immediately within the entrance to 
the Blue Stone circle of Stonehenge IIIc showed that, as we had sus- 
pected, the entrance to the Period II circle was elaborated by adding 
extra stones on each side, parallel with the axis. These stones had 
actually been set up (although removed in the Period III reconstructions) 
as the imprint of their bases could be seen on the chalk at the bottom of 
the stone-holes. But, on either side of these flanking extensions, similar 
stone-holes to take single additional stones had been only half-finished, 
and no stones had indeed stood there. ’ 

‘ This implication that Stonehenge II had not in fact been completed 
before it was dismantled to make way for the new arrangements in 
Phase Illa was confirmed in a striking and wholly unexpected manner 
in the south-west sector. Here, as in the eastern sector examined in 
1954, we found the stone-holes or stumps of the Blue Stone circle of 
Stonehenge IIIc, including one of Cosheston Sandstone, a Pembroke- 
shire rock from the Milford Haven region known previously at Stone- 
henge only from small chippings. In the eastern sector, this circle had 
run roughly on the centre line of the closely set double circle of Phase II, 
the filled-in stone-holes of which we had named the “ Q” and “R.”’ 
Holes, but in the south-west we encountered complications. On the 
line of the Stonehenge axis, where our cutting began at its eastern end, 
was a large circular pit, practically the entire filling of which, in the half 
excavated, had been disturbed in modern times. At its base was the 
impression of a stone of the Phase IIIc circle, and in the filling the stump 
of a polished stone axe of Cornish origin. Then, going westwards, 
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was a perfectly typical pair of ““ Q” and “ R.”’ Holes of the Period II 
circle, with stone-holes of the IIc circle cut between them. Beyond 
this to the west, no further “ Q” and “ R.”’ Holes could be found; 
though, among the post-holes and other excavations in the area exam- 
ined, a hole filled with completely clean hard-rammed chalk rubble, 
with a deer-antler pick at the bottom, strongly suggests an unfinished 
feature abandoned and refilled quickly. The implication is in fact thatin 
this sector, for an uncertain distance westwards beyond the pair we dis- 
covered, the “ Q” and“ R.” Holes were never dug. The extent of the 
gap is uncertain, since at the west end of our cutting all traces had been 
destroyed by the digging of the great ramps and pits for the erection of 
the now-fallen south-western trilithon in Phase Ila.’ 

‘We may conclude, therefore, that the Blue Stone circle which con- 
stituted Stonehenge II was never finished, and that a gap of uncertain 
width existed in the south-west. The impressions of stones at the base 
of several “ Q” and “ R.” Holes excavated in 1954, and at the en- 
trance this year, show that some stones were certainly set up, but the 
absence of such impressions in the pair of such holes found this year in 
the south-west sector may be significant in this regard.’ 

‘ The outstanding problem which we attempted to solve this year was, 
however, concerned with what is now the Blue Stone Horseshoe. The 
stones of Stonehenge II were unworked blocks from the outcrops on 
the Prescelly Hills, but, as we have seen, by the time the Blue Stones 
were re-arranged in Phase IIIc into their present settings of a Circle and 
a Horseshoe, the presence of a number of stones dressed to shape (among 
them at least two formerly having tenons on top, and two mortice 
lintels re-used as uprights in the Circle) shows that a structure embody- 
ing these features, and made of dressed stones, must have stood in an 
earlier phase, IIb. (Phase Illa is that of the erection of the sarsen struc- 
ture). Our earlier work had suggested that the “ Y ” and “ Z”’ Holes 
outside the present sarsen peristyle had been dug to take sixty of the 
Blue Stones, but that it was likely that the remainder formed some sort 
of a dressed stone structure approximately on the line of the present 
Horseshoe.’ 

‘We gained some information on this setting of Phase IIIb from the 
re-excavated cutting in the entrance area. Here were four stone-holes 
of an oval or elliptical setting, the central pair of them set symmetrically 
to the axis at the entrance and at a closer spacing than the other intervals. 
These stone-holes were presumptively later than the entrance extensions 
of Phase II, into which they appeared to cut; they could not have been 
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contemporary, but the direct archaeological evidence of relative date 
had been destroyed unrecorded by the earlier excavators. Ina restricted 
area available for excavation on the line of the Horeshoe setting on the 
north-west a very complex situation was encountered, which, however, 
throws further light on the IIIb setting.’ 

“Two stone-holes of the IIc setting were found, one with the stone 
smashed to fragments, but the other still retaining the stump. This 
stump was set in the filling of a deep stone-hole on another block for 
solidity; stump and chock-stone were subsequently found to be frag- 
ments of one stone fitting together. Evidently a stone was broken dur- 
ing removal from a IIIb to a IIIc setting and the pieces used in this way. 
The stone-hole holding these fragments had itself been dug into the 
compact filling of a still deeper stone-hole, with a stone impression at 
its base, and presumably, therefore, of the IIb setting for which we 
were searching. But this hole itself had been dug partly through the 
filling of a still earlier trench or elongated stone-hole with two stone 
impressions on its bottom. It was filled with the hard rammed chalk 
rubble which at Stonehenge is characteristic of the filling of holes in 
Phase Illa and can hardly represent anything but a part of some setting 
of Phase II within the double stone circle held by the “ Q” and“ R” 
Holes.’ 

‘In addition to the foregoing features, evidence as to the character, 
size and directions of the ramps for raising the larger sarsens in the 
south-west area was also obtained. Into the filling of these ramps, holes, 
probably for holding structural timbers during the erection of the stones 
and their lintels, were found to have been dug and refilled soon after 
use. In the areas examined to the south-west the impression was that of 
a honeycomb of refilled holes of all sizes and shapes beneath the decep- 
tively level turf and one wonders whether the marked incidence of 
fallen stones in this sector of the monument may not be connected with 
the inference that by the time the final phase of Stonehenge came to 
be built in this area, secure foundations in solid chalk wereno longer so 
easy to obtain.’ 

Round barrows at Amesbury. 

Seven round barrows of the Stonehenge period were excavated for 
the Ministry of Works by P. Ashbee and Prof. J. D. Evans from June 
to September. All were about two miles east of Amesbury; four on 
Earls Farm Down (approx. SU/178415) and the other three just 
north of the Amesbury/Andover road, (about SU/176424). The latter 
are described first (Nos. 1—3.) 
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1. Goddard’s No. 58, a bowl-barrow. A flat bottomed ditch sur- 
rounded a mound composed of a turf core beneath a thick layer of 
chalk. There were extensive traces of burning below the core. An oval 
grave contained a heaped cremation upon which there was a bronze 
knife with the hilt-end of its wooden handle. On the blade were traces 
of a leather sheath, while it had been wrapped first in sphagnum moss 
and then in cloth. 3 


2. Goddard’s G 61a, a disc-barrow. The oval ditch enclosed three 
pits. One, presumably ritual, contained turf; another, irregular in 
shape, a dismembered inhumation burial. A square pit hadinit a crem- 
ation accompanied by an incense cup, a bone pin, a bronze awl and a 
fragment of bronze, and a series of beads of blue faience, pierced cowrie 
shells, amber and steatite. 


3. Goddard’s No. 61, a small bowl-barrow. Beneath this mound 
there was a circle of stake-holes. At one place on the periphery was a 
flexed, decapitated inhumation burial, while close by was an infant 
inhumation and three cremations. A great fire had burned in the cen- 
tral area and had consumed structures perhaps of the mortuary house 
class. Quantities of Beaker pottery were recovered from the ditch. 

The other four barrows were south of the road, on Earls Down 
Farm. (Nos. 4—7). 


4. Goddard’s No. 72, a twin bowl-barrow. A small bowl-barrow 
with a ditch around it had been built first. Near its centre a large cin- 
erary urn was found, inverted over a human cremation. At a slightly 
later date in the Bronze Age a second bowl-barrow had been added, the 
ends of its penannular ditch lying just within the ditch of the first. At 
the centre of this two pits were found, an unaccompanied cremation 
in one and a cremation with a bronze awl and a bead in the other. 


5. Goddard’s No. 74, a bell-barrow. The barrow was explored by 
four trenches at the quadrants and a 20 ft. square in the central area. The 
mound itself, which was much damaged by burrows and by at least 
one direct hit with a mortar bomb, proved to have been constructed in 
three stages. First a pile of turves was laid directly on the old turf line. 
This was covered by a layer of material probably obtained by scraping 
clean the chalk on the berm and over what was later to be the ditch. 
Finally a hard capping of chalk rubble obtained from the excavations of 
the ditch was added. 

The primary burial was found in a shallow cremation pit, about 
4 ft. x2 ft., roughly at the centre of the barrow. There were no grave 
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goods, but the pit appeared to have been lined with some material, 
probably moss, before the deposition of the cremated bones. 

In the S.W. trench a crouched skeleton was found in the chalk cap- 
ping, oriented roughly E.-W. This burial also had no accompanying 
grave goods, but was covered with a pile of flints. No disturbance of 
the chalk above the burial was noted; it seems therefore that it must 
have been inserted when the chalk capping was made and be contem- 
porary with the primary cremation. Traces of unburnt human bones 
were found at comparable distances from the centre in the N.W. and 
S.E. trenches, but here the capping had been so much disturbed that it 
was impossible to say confidently whether these represented similar 
burials in the capping or not. 


An antler, probably intended for use as a pick, was also found in 
the chalk capping in the S.E. trench, but otherwise the finds came 
chiefly from the upper filling of the ditch and consisted chiefly of 
Roman potsherds. A fragment of bronze fibula of the Roman period 
was also found. 


A curious feature of the barrow was the existence of a large irregular 
pit near the centre, just to the S.E. of the primary burial. This was 
filled with a mixture of chalk rubble and fine chalky soil, which had 
been disturbed in parts by rabbit burrows, and by a badger run. Des- 
pite the occurrence of some dark lines resembling tip lines or lines of 
weathering near the bottom of this filling, it seems more likely that the 
pit is due to the natural decomposition of the chalk than to any human 
agency. 


6. Goddard’s No. 73, an earth barrow. This barrow lies some 75 
yards West by South of No. 5, and stands very little higher than the 
surrounding field. The outer ends of the first cross-trench having 
revealed no trace of a ditch, it was apparent that the construction was 
entirely of earth scraped up from around the site. It was decided, in 
view of the simple construction and the limited time available, to ex- 
cavate a central area of 20 ft. square. This revealed a centrally-placed 
unaccompanied cremation in an oval pit. A scatter of sherds, similar 
to the pottery from No. 7, was found in this area, being concentrated at 
the north-east end of the burial pit. The most likely supposition is that 
the pot had been deposited here in connection with the burial, and had 
been subsequently scattered by an unintentionally deep dip of the 
ploughshare. 
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An extension of this central area was made from the western corner 
in order to establish whether or not the barrow had been surrounded 
by a circle of post- or stake-holes, but none were found. 


7. Not listed by Goddard; a disc-barrow. About 75 yards east by 
south of No. 5 there is a fair-sized disc-barrow some 175 ft. in dia- 
meter, with the north-west portion of the bank flattened to the level 
of the surrounding field, probably through ploughing. That it had 
once been there, as round the remainder of the circumference, is shown 
by the ditch, which conforms there to the normal section. If, as is nor- 
mally the case, there was ever a central tump, this too had been com- 


pletely obliterated by ploughing. 


The barrow was trenched to give two complete sections across it, 
and a 40 ft. square opened up in the centre. The primary burial was a 
cremation in a shallow oval pit, which contained also a number of 
struck flint flakes and three beads made from natural chalk fossils. 
About 5 ft. to the north-west of this Burial I was a small pot, origin- 
ally placed upside-down on the natural surface of the chalk. As on 
Site 6, subsequent ploughing made stratigraphical comparison between 
the burial and the pot impossible, though it seems most likely that this 
pot, as on No. 6, was contemporary with the primary burial. Here, 
however, it had not been disturbed but had been somewhat crushed by 
the pressure of soil above. The pot is small and well-made, about gin. 
high, the slightly convex walls sloping outwards from a small flat base 
and covered over most of the exterior surface with horizontal lines of 
alternate diagonal cord-impressed * maggots’. 


In the north-west trench, some 12 ft. inside the ditch, a crouched 
inhumation was found in an oval pit, accompanied only by a small 


water-worn pebble placed behind the head. 


Among the many natural holes in the surface of the chalk there were 
eight that, after minute examination, could only be described as probably 
stake-holes. ‘These were all in the north-east half of the central square, 
and did not appear to form any pattern. Owing to the ploughing, it 
was impossible to tell whether these holes were contemporary with the 
construction of the barrow or not. 


Beacon Hill, Bulford. Late Bronze Age boundary ditch. 

Under the direction of Capt. Benson, members of No. 11 Army 
Education Centre, Bulford Camp, have cut a trench across the-linear 
earthwork (MR/208443) which runs past the rifle ranges, crosses the 
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Bulford-Tidworth road and mounts Beacon Hill to the south. They 
have traced this ditch from Dunch Hill Plantation (MR/206484) to 
Cholderton (MR/227427), a length of about 4 miles. 

Excavation has shown that the ditch itself is 10 ft. wide at ground 
level, with sides sloping steeply to a floor 1 ft. wide and 4 ft. ro ins. in 
depth. A bank 6-7 ft. broad and 2 ft. high has been piled on each side 
of this ditch. No dating evidence was found, but if the earthwork is 
extended in each direction it would appear to link up with similar 
ditches radiating from Sidbury Hill and Quarley Hill (Hants) and at 
both places covered by the ramparts of fine hill-forts of the Iron Age. 
To the north of Sidbury Hill, one of the ditches of this wide-spread 
system was sectioned in 1953, during the first season of excavations at 
Snail Down (W.A.M. LVI, Dec. 1955, p. 127-148), and revealed a 
profile corresponding to that of Bulford. 


Paul’s Dene Estate, Salisbury, Early Iron Age A 2 site. 

This estate lies on the south-western slopes of Bishopsdown, to the 
east of Old Sarum. In 1955 two grain storage pits of c.300 B.C. were 
discovered at the northern edge of the estate, and the search for further 
pits was continued in 1956 without success. 

On the top of the down, which is separated from Paul’s Dene by the 
Bishopsdown track, pieces of sandstone and large flints were brought to 
the surface at one spot by ploughing in 1956, and amongst the debris 
was part of a saddle quern. In the absence of permission to excavate, 
we were unable to date this obvious house site. All over the top of the 
down there is a very thick scatter of pot-boilers and it was presumably 
an extensive settlement area from A2 times onwards. 


Mildenhall (Cunetio). 

The village of Mildenhall within the parish of that name lies approx- 
imately one and a half miles to the east of Marlborough on the river 
Kennet. The field known as Black Field, lying within the area desig- 
nated by Colt Hoare as the site of the Roman station of “Cunetio’ 
(Ancient Wilts, II, p. 89, Roman Aera), is situated on the south side of 
the river and a quarter of a mile due east of Mildenhall church, its 
western edge bounded by the northern end of Cock-a-troop Lane. A 
significant feature of this field is that it appears to be the converging point 
for two Roman roads running respectively east-west and north-south. 

Black Field has long claimed the attention of serious antiquarians. 
As early as 1860 and in the early part of this century wells were recorded 
and excavated here, yielding abundant quantities of coins, pottery, 
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brick, hypocaust tiles and building stone (W.A.M., VII, p. 121; XLI, 
pp- 151-9). In 1880 the Revd. Soames, writing almost prophetically, 
claimed for Black Field the distinction of being ‘ the site of a very con- 
siderable Roman town’, and noted that ‘in a dry season it is quite 
possible to distinguish even the lines of the main streets and thorough- 
fares of the town by the difference in the growth of the corn’ (W.A.M. 
XIX, pp. 84-5). 


Today there is little to be seen from the ground to suggest that in 
Roman times Black Field was the site of a thriving township, though the 
casual observer can scarcely fail to notice the profusion of sherds regu- 
larly turned up by the plough. Not only in Black Field, but in many of 
the gardens and fields of the village, pottery and coin finds are similarly 
abundant. | 


Recently this evidence has been corroborated. Air photographs 
taken over Black Field by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph, Curator in Aerial 
Photography at the University of Cambridge (J.R.S., XLII, 1953, 
p. 90), have indicated the existence of structures of clear Roman date. 
Two constructional phases are disclosed. The first consists of a double 
ditched earthwork with rounded corners, whose east, west and south 
sides are visible on the photographs, measuring some 870 feet from 
east-west by 700 feet. The south ditches are interrupted, probably for 
a small gateway. The second and later phase comprises a massive 
town wall with rectangular bastions spaced at regular intervals along 
the east and south sides. The east wall runs just within and roughly 
parallel to the line of ditches, crossing them at the S.E. angle, thus prov- 
ing that it was of later construction. The south wall runs again approx- 
imately parallel to but just outside the ditches, continuing to the edge of 
the field. The returning west wall, unseen on any photograph, may 
have been destroyed by Cock-a-troop Lane. The south wall is pierced 
by a gateway with towers not far distant from the position of the earlier 
gate of the earthwork. 


Beginning on September 24th small scale excavations which lasted 
for a fortnight were carried out under the direction of F. K. Annable 
and Miss I. Anthony. This comparatively short season’s dig was un- 
fortunately limited by the small resources available for defraying the 
expenses of the work. Nevertheless, it was felt that a beginning should 
be made towards the investigation of some of the remarkable features 
disclosed in the air photographs. The aims of the excavations were 
two-fold: 
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(i) To obtain structural details of both phases of construction and 
if possible dating evidence for each phase. 

(ii) To begin to build up a stratified sequence of Romano- 
British coarse pottery, about which so little is known in 
Wiltshire. 


The Excavations. 


Isolated sections were cut across both the township wall (Cuttings B 
and D) and the pre-town ditches (Cutting A). Owing to lack of time 
Cutting A had to be abandoned, butin order to obtain a relative section 
across both building phases a further large section (Cutting C) was cut 
at a point along the south line of ditches where they ran parallel to and 
just within the line of the wall. 


Cutting B. 


The town wall footings were revealed at a depth of approximately 
one foot below the surface. Considerable robbing of the wall area for 
its building stone had taken place, but the solid core of flint rubble em- 
bedded in lime mortar still remained; a single layer of wall surface- 
ments of oolitic limestone was also still in position externally. The 
foundations were 18ft. 6ins. thick, an extraordinary thickness for a town- 
ship of such small area, even allowing that above ground the wall would 
be reduced to a breadth of some 10 to 12 feet. The interior wall face 
ended in a well laid line of flint rubble without surfacements. A single 
coin of Tetricus I (c. 270-273 A.D.) in good condition was found at the 
back of the wall in a small burnt layer which could hardly have occurred 
save at the time when the wall was being built. Further coin finds from 
Cutting C indicate a date of 280-350 A.D. for the construction of the 
masonry wall. It will be appreciated, however, that considerably more 
sections will be required to be cut across the wall before sufficient 
evidence can be accumulated to form the basis of a safe conclusion. 


Cutting D. 


The structural features of the well were confirmed in this cutting, 
though here, unfortunately, all of the wall facing had been previously 
robbed. A chance find in the section may, however, prove to be of con- 
siderable value in later work on the site. Whilst clearing down the 
base of the wall, a portion of the floor suddenly fell away revealing 
beneath a circular well some 9 ft. in diameter cut into the solid chalk. 
The fact that it was sealed by the wall foundation proves its anterior 
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date; unfortunately, the well could not be excavated in the time re- 
maining but its position was marked for future exploration since the 
finds from it will no doubt throw much light on the pre-wall period. 


Cutting C. 


This cutting, in length over 60 feet, was made to include sections both 
of the town wall and the pre-town ditches situated just within the line 
of the wall. 

The wall foundation running approximately parallel to the northern 
edge of the field was again revealed at the south end of the section, of 
the same dimensions and construction as appeared in Cuttings B and D. 

Immediately behind lay the outer ditch of the pre-wall defence 
system. This was V-shaped, 7 ft. 6 ins. deep and approximately 12 ft. 
wide at the top. A berm 6 ft. wide separated it from the inner ditch, 
also V-shaped and over 13 ft. in depth, its south face sloping steeply 
from top to base. 

A variety of finds including a fine bronze brooch of the ‘ thistle’ 
type came from the cutting. These are now being examined. 

The fact that the inner face of the town wall was actually overlaying 
the south lip of the outer ditch is an indication that the ditches had 
completely filled up before the wall building and therefore antedated it 
by a considerable period. Until the finds have been fully studied, how- 
ever, it is impossible to draw any conclusions as to a date for the con- 
struction of the pre-wall defences. 
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Future Work. 7 

It must be stressed that this season’s digging was very much in the 
nature of a trial sounding, carried out on a site which provides oppor- 
tunities for excavation extending over a number of seasons before any- 
thing like full information on both township and pre-town defences 
can be obtained. The full story of Black Field must furthermore em- 
brace the summit hill-fort on Forest Hill approximately half-a-mile to 
the south-west, overlooking the town site. This earthwork must 
surely represent the native pre-Roman settlement within the area, 
later superseded, after the well known pattern, by the valley settle- 
ments in Black Field. It is to be hoped that with the co-operation of the 
owners of these sites, and with larger resources, further work may be 
carried out here in future seasons. 

WAECO Firework Factory, Highpost, near Salisbury, A late Romano- 
British building. 

Following a report of the finding of a wheel-shaped stone by work- 
men digging a pit at the factory (SU/143370), a small trial excavation 
was undertaken by J. W. Musty. 

A large piece of the stone (a flat quern of green sandstone), much late 
Romano-British pottery (New Forest, including colour-coated and 
roulette-stamped wares) with a few scraps of Samian ware and a coin 
of the house of Constantine were recovered; in association with these 
finds were the remains of flint wall footings. The pottery and the coin 
date the building to the 3rd-4th centuries A.D., although it was 
evident that the site was continuously occupied from Early Iron Age 
times as some earlier material was obtained. 

Saint Martin's Church, Salisbury. 

In April, 1956, an excavation was carried out by Miss Faith de 
Mallet Morgan, following the appearance of some chalk footings while 
the foundations of the south wall of the church were being investigated 
during repairs. 

2Q 
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These footings formed part of a rectangular structure adjacent tothe 
church, built of large chalk blocks laid in regular courses. An unusual 
feature was the great depth of the footings at the south-west corner, 
where the building apparently had been constructed over an earlier 
ditch and bank. Beside the wall at this point a pit had been dug which 
contained a quantity of early 1ath century A.D. pottery and animal 
bones. 

St. Martin’s is not mentioned in the Domesday survey, but the 
clergy from Old Sarum visited it in 1217, and it was then the parish 
church of Milford. With the discovery of these foundations and the 
pottery, there is reason to believe that the church dates back at least to 
the early 12th century. 


Downton. 


This season’s excavation directed by P. Rahtz has lasted twelve 
weeks, during July, August and September. It was arranged to investi- 
gate traces of Roman occupation found in test holes dug in 1955. 

Last year a Roman villa, with its bath-house and corn-dryer, was ex- 
cavated in that part of the Moot Lane Council Housing Estate which 
was already under development. This lies on the east side of Moot 
Lane, and on the west side is a ten acre field, scheduled for develop- 
ment. It was hoped that outlying structures of the villa estate might be 
found here. 

The field has been explored by a system of trenches and interrupted 
trenches. Five acres have been tested in this way, and the excavation 
has shown that this area contains the principal areas of occupation, the 
rest of the field being apparently barren. 

Apart from the Roman structures found, the pre-historic and post- 
Roman periods are well represented; there are finds of Mesolithic, 
Neolithic B, Beaker, Saxon, and medieval date. The Roman features 
have been reasonably fully excavated, except the site of a probable tim- 
ber building found on the last day of the excavations. Much more 
excavation will be necessary, and should be possible in 1957. 


Mesolithic. 


The pre-Roman occupations are clearly influenced by the topo- 
eraphy and geology of this field. It is part of a 20 foot terrace of the 
River Avon and the subsoil is a clayey gravel, with large patches of 
sandy soil, and a “head” of chalk slurry and frost-shattered flint 


nodules in the north-east corner of the field. 
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For the Mesolithic settlers, these conditions were ideal. The river at 
the foot of the terrace gave water, fish and fowl, while the steep slope 
rendered the ground free from flooding. The Bracklesham Beds to the 
south-east would supply game, the “ head’ would give raw material 
for flint-knapping, and the patches of sandy soil were especially attrac- 
tive to Mesolithic settlers as shown by the distribution of the Wealden 
sites in Surrey. 

The nature and extent of this occupation are uncertain, but a chipping- 
floor has been located. From two trial holes, each § ft. x 2ft. some 1,500 
flints were recovered, including a due proportion of implements. 
Flints of similar type and patination (milky white) have been found in 
smaller numbers over an area of about half-an-acre. In this part, too, 
are areas of sandy soil up to 4 ft. deep from the present surface, yielding 
Mesolithic flints throughout their filling; these may be ‘living- 
scoops’ comparable with the Abinger ‘ pit-dwelling’ and the Farn- 
ham ‘scoops’. Near the chipping-floor is a well defined post-hole, 
which may conceiveably be of this date, as the areas of later occupation 
lie further to the east. 

The cultural associations of the flint assemblage must await expert 
classification and further excavation; blades are predominant, with a 
small percentage of microliths of non-geometric and non-specialised 
types; there are small end-scrapers, points, a saw, notched blades, large 
scrapers, and conical fluted cores, with one core rejuvenating flake. 
Micro-burins are absent, as are tranchet axes. 

Neolithic B and Beaker. 

Finds of this date occur over an area of 250 ft. x50 ft., distinct 
from the Mesolithic area, and further to the north-east over 100 
sherds of many different types of vessels have been found, mainly associ- 
ated with pits and occupation levels and with hundreds of flint tools, 
mostly non-patinated. 

The features found are again mainly associated with patches of sandy 
_ soil up to 4ft. deep and in one of these is a well defined post-hole visible 
halfway down the profile of the sandy soil; most of the sandy soil 
is therefore pre-post-hole and part is later. Closely associated with 
this post-holeis an occupation layer y'elding flints and Neolithic sherds, 
and there is some reason to think that here may be a hut site, which, 
with the other pits, may represent permanent settlement. 

The flints include leaf-shaped, barbed and tanged, and ‘ petit 
tranchet’’ arrowheads, polished flint axe fragments, lustred saws, 
scrapers, cores, etc. 
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The pottery includes the greater part of a highly decorated bowl of 
‘Mortlake’ ware (from pit 37) and sherds of other Neolithic B 
vessels. 

From another area of deep soil, F.56, come many sherds of B Beaker 
and allied vessels, which, although often found on other sites with 
Neolithic B, are here separate, and probably slightly later. 


Roman. 


One probably Roman building has been located and only one other 
structure (Oven 63). The building is represented by a single massive 
post-hole, with an associated gravel floor. There is, however, a re- 
markable series of three roads, two sweeping round the top of the field, 
and a third cutting them both and approaching the villa from the 
north-west. These roads have been traced for several hundred feet, 
and are remarkably diverse in their degrees of wear and survival. All 
are similarly constructed, a spread of heavy gravel some 7 ft. wide, in 
which ruts, sometimes multiple, and averaging 4ft. 8 in. wide, have 
been worn. In some cases this has resulted in a severe sinking of the 
metalled surface into the subsoil necessitating repeated making-up of 
the ruts. The bad condition of these roads is graphically illustrated by 
finds of lynch-pins, nails, horseshoes, and even a snapped-off horse's 
tooth! 

The evidence of these roads, their wear and replacement, constitute 
important evidence in any assessment of the length of the villa’s life. 

Five more coins have been found, and confirm the general dating of 
the villa’s life to the early part of the 4th century A.D., probably not 
extending far beyond 330 A.D. 

It would be desirable, though not essential, to strip larger areas of the 
the roads; several minor problems remain unsolved, but the main 
lay-out and order of construction are reasonably clear. Several ditches 
cross the site, some as flanking ditches for the roads, others probably for 
general drainage. 


Saxon. 


Near the edge of the terrace there is a large depression about 100 feet 
in diameter and 2 ft. deep; a trial cutting showed this to consist of a pit 
about 50 feet in diameter and 13 feet deep. This can hardly be any- 
thing but a gravel-pit, gradually filled from the ploughing-in of the 
surrounding soil. The filling was uniformly brown gravelly soil, ex- 
cept for a black layer with much charcoal at the base, which yielded 
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Saxon sherds of several vessels. Norman scratch-marked sherds were 
found down to a depth of 4 feet and below this were only isolated 
Roman sherds, except in the basal layer. 

The sherds are very coarse and hand-made, with plain and slightly 
everted rim forms, and are made in a soapy fabric, grass-marked. They 
are hardly likely to be later than the roth century and may be much 
earlier. 

Hundreds of tons of gravel must have come out of this pit. In Saxon 
times gravel is most likely to have been used for floor and make-up 
levels. These would hardly be necessary on the dry, hard, gravels of the 
terrace itself, and if the material has been used for a building in the 
the vicinity, as it seems probable, it is likely to be on the flood-plain, 
perhaps laid down as a make-up. Such a site exists on what is now an 
island, immediately below the gravel-pit, and on the river side of the 
‘Moot’ (see later). Traditionally known as the “ Old Court’, “ The 
Bishop’s Palace’ or ‘ King John’s Palace’, it was explored by Pitt- 
Rivers. He found (in what sounds like a very minor dig) foundations, 
and dressed Chilmark stone. This may be the house of the Bishop of 
Winchester, to which there are three recorded visits by John. It is at 
least possible that it is built on a pre-Norman site, to which our gravel 
may have contributed. 


Mediaeval. 


A scatter of sherds of the early medieval period occurs in the plough 
soil of the entire site, and in two areas they are associated with ditches; 
one (ditch 45) drains into the Saxon gravel-pit and yielded a scratch- 
marked sherd and part of a glazed ridge-tile. It was traced to the edge 
of the terrace, but its purpose is obscure. 

Further to the north and obviously extending into that part of the 
field beyond the Council’s boundary, are several ditches and an area of 
disturbed soil, which are clearly subsequent to the junction of Roman 
roads in this area. One ditch cutting the roads yielded sherds of a hard 
sandy fabric with an everted rim, similar to early Norman sherds found 
associated with scratch-marked pottery in Salisbury. Whether this 
pottery is in fact necessarily post-conquest is uncertain. It may on the 
other hand be as late as 1138, the documented date for the building of 
Downton Castle by Henri of Blois, the Bishop of Winchester. In 
spite of persistent local opinion, this castle is almost certainly the 
“Moot, a massive earthwork, whose outer ditch lies some 300 feet 
north of these ditches. The ‘Moot’ is usually described as a Saxon 
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‘Moot’, because of some terraces on the largest surviving mound, 
which are probably the result of landscape gardening. It could more 
convincingly be reconstructed as a ring-motte and bailey, partly des- 
troyed, for which a date of 1138 would be suitable. (Suggestion from 
Mr. J. G. Hurst.) 

The purpose of these ditches is obscure, but further excavation would 
be worthwhile to see if they lead to a hut or building site, perhaps itself 
nearer to the ° Moot’. 

The medieval sherds extend into the 13th century A.D. There 
is no later material until the 18th century, represented by sherds and 
clay pipes, and probably derived from nearby ‘ Moot Farm’, built 
in this period. 


FIELDWORK. 
Mesolithic sites in north Wiltshire. 

Since the note on Mesolithic sites in the Chippenham area in W.A.M., 
201, Vol. LV, p. 330, several more artefacts have come to light, and Mr. 
W. F. Rankine has kindly examined all the material from the sites. 

Quite an interesting assemblage of Mesolithic implements has been 
found at the Peckingell (Langley Burrell) site. They are interesting 
because although there are few actual microliths among them, they 
illustrate clearly that a Mesolithic flint industry was carried on 
here, and that the flints found are not chance finds. 

Three lateral core trimming flakes have been found, one of which 
was converted for use as an end scraper. 

Two microlithic primaries discovered appear to have been struck 
from the same core as do several of the smaller waste flakes. 

A blade with an incipient notch and another with a typical micro- 
lithic notch illustrate the next stage of microlith production. 

Two micro-burins or basal rejects are present, while a small micro- 
lithic point and a fragment of a Clark’s type A microlith represent the 
finished product. 

In June of 1956 a trial transect was excavated at this site. Its dimen- 
sions were 24 in. X 24in. and a depth of 30in. was reached. Digging 
was stopped at this depth because the industry-bearing sandy layer 
ceased and a stiff clay was encountered. 

Only three artefacts were found at a depth of 24ins. Two of these are 
merely waste flakes, but the third is a thick flake with microlithic re- 
touch on one edge and made of the same brown flint as many of the 
other implements from this site. 
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The gravel pit site at Christian Malford has been completely des- 
troyed since gravel digging ceased. In spite of this a few typical 
Mesolithic flints have been recovered. Several micro-cores, and a 
truncated blade are among these. 

Dr. Rankine considers that illustrations Nos. 4 and 5 in J. H. 
Tucker’s article ‘Mesolithic Sites in Wiltshire’, on Page 331, 
W.A.M., Vol. LV are not gravers, although they are part of a micro- 
lithic industry. However, a true graver has been found somewhat 
similar to his type A, but with the re-touch along the entire back. 

It is hoped to publish a more detailed account of the material from 
these Mesolithic sites in a future edition of W.A.M. 


The Marden circle. 

Hoare published a plan of this immense earthwork (SU/o91583, 
centre) in Ancient Wiltshire (ii, 1819, 5-7, pl. 1) and there recorded his 
abortive excavation of the great Hatfield Barrow which stood within 
it. But subsequently, apart from the brief descriptions of the site by Mrs. 
Cunnington (An Introduction to the Archaeology of Wilts, 1949, p. 161) and 
by R. J. C. Atkinson (Excavations at Dorchester, Oxon., I, 1951, p. 104), 
it has been ignored. In 1955 Col. Cunnington aroused new interest 
when he published correspondence and other MS material written by 
Cunnington and Hoare during their fieldwork at Marden in 1806-07 
(W.A.M., LVI, 1955, pp. 4-11). Nicholas Thomas began to study the site 
when Mr. J. G. Simper, who owns Hatfield Farm and cultivates nearly 
half the area within the bank and ditch, brought to Devizes Museum a 
flint scraper he had found on the surface inside the earthwork, the edge 
of which had been ground down as on our neolithic polished axes. 
Scrapers with ground edges, it is now agreed, were made exclusively 
by native neolithic cultures in Britain. Two more scrapers of this type 
and scores of other flint tools characteristic of these cultures in Wessex 
have since been found by Mr. Simper on his land. 

The earthwork at Marden appears, therefore, to be neolithic; with 
its ditch set inside its bank, both pierced by at least one entrance, it 
seems to belong to the class of ritual sites known as henge monuments. 
In size it exceeds considerably its nearest rivals, Durrington Walls and 
Avebury. A course on Wiltshire pre-history was held at Urchfont 
Manor in August and the last day was devoted to the beginning of a 
new survey of this site, conducted by Mr. H. C. Bowen. This project 
will be finished in 1957 and published in W.A.M., together with draw- 
ings of the flint tools found inside the circle. 
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Bratton, Scatchbury and Upton Scudamore. 

During Easter, the Department of Adult Education, University of 
Bristol organized a course in archaeological fieldwork and surveying 
at Westbury, on behalf of the Council for British Archaeology. It 
was directed by Dr. W. F. Grimes, assisted by A. L. F. Rivet and 
H. C. Bowen. A survey of the site of the deserted medieval village 
at Upton Scudamore was completed and a preliminary survey of the 
earthworks of Scratchbury Camp was made. A limited amount of 
fieldwork was also carried out at Bratton Camp. 

The plan of Upton Scudamore will be published in this Magazine 
in the near future ; the work at Scratchbury Camp will be finished 
in 1957, together with a small-scale selective excavation, and the 
results likewise printed. 
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AN EARLY BRONZE AGE BARROW AND LATE 
BRONZE AGE URNFIELD ON HEALE HILL, MIDDLE 
WOODFORD 


J. W. G. Musty and J. F. S. Stone, F.s.A. 


Consideration of the distribution of Deverel-Rimbury urnfields and 
barrel and bucket urns in the adjacent counties of Dorset, Wilts and 
Hants shows that the number listed for Wiltshire is small in comparison 
with those known for the two other counties.!_ This may not be purely 
a matter of distribution, but rather one of identification, and the dis- 
covery of the small urnfield on Salisbury Plain described in this paper 
is a case in point. Revealed by ploughing after centuries under grass it 
could easily have been overlooked. 

The present urnfield came to light due to the deep ploughing of a 
small unscheduled and unmapped barrow and the ground around it, 
and the casual visit of one of us(J. F. S. S.) to the site in April 1955 led 
to the discovery of Deverel-Rimbury sherds lying on the surface of the 
barrow and on the surrounding ground. A rapid rescue excavation 
was therefore undertaken to recover as much information as possible 
before the ground was harrowed. 

The barrow lies on Heale Hill in the N.E. angle of the Woodford- 
Stoford and Devizes-Salisbury roads (N.G.R. 41/103367). Itis an out- 
lier of the Woodford group of barrows and is separated from other 
members of the group by a small dry valley. The whole area is covered 
by an extensive Celtic field system, parts of which have remained un- 
cultivated until recently. | 

The excavation showed that the barrow covered a contracted skele- 
ton which had been damaged by two successive insertions of cinerary 
urns containing cremations. The second of these urns was a typical 
Deverel-Rimbury barrel urn contemporary with three other urns 
which were found in the urnfield outside the barrow. The urns out- 
side the barrow had lost their tops presumably through Early Iron Age 
or Romano-British cultivation. 

The Barrow. 

This is a low bowl barrow with ditch. It is only 2ft. high and asft. 
in diameter, and it is therefore not surprising that it had previously 
escaped notice. The mound was constructed of humus, clay and large 
flints, and the chalk bed-rock beneath the mound was found to be r1in. 
higher than that around the barrow, indicating that the mound had 


1 C.M. Piggott, Proc. Prehist. Soc., IV, (1938), 169; VIII, (1942), 59. 
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protected it from weathering and other destructive processes; this pro- 
tective action has also been observed in recent years on other sites 
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especially at Stonehenge where it was first noted. Surrounding the 
mound was a ditch 3ft. 6in. wide at the top, 2ft. at the bottom and aft. 
deep. 
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The Primary Interment. 

This consisted of a contracted skeleton of an individual circa 20 years 
old. The skeleton was lying on its right side facing west in a shallow 
oval grave cut into the chalk to a depth of 6in. It had been much dis- 
turbed by the insertion of the urns (at the barrow centre), and also, due 
to the shallowness of the grave, a large part of the skeleton was in con- 
tact with humus which had accelerated decay. 

No grave goods were present, but these may have been lost during 
the Late Bronze Age disturbances. The lack of grave goods precludes 
a positive dating of the skeleton, but its burial in a contracted position 
makes an Early Bronze Age date highly probable. 


The Secondary Interments. 

In contact with the skeleton were the remains of two cinerary urns 
(4a and 4B, figs. 5 and 6) along witha part of the cremated remains which 
had been contained in them. The urns had been inserted approxim- 
ately at the barrow centre, and because of this and the lowness of the 
mound, the skeleton had been much disturbed, especially in the region 
between the pelvis and skull. Only a few sherds of Urn 4a were re- 
covered, and these were from the upper regions of the urn and in- 
cluded two rim sherds. Of the large number of sherds recovered from 
Um 48, again the majority were from the upper region of the 
um and this fact, taken with the observed disposition of the 
sherds, suggests that both urns had been inserted in an inverted position. 

Urn 4B is a typical Deverel-Rimbury barrel urn with hoops and 
vertical ribs the ribs carrying slight finger-imprinted ornament. The 
urn can be paralleled on many sites, for instance at Pokesdown, Hants 
(P.9).1 Urn 4a is clearly on typological grounds earlier than 43 and 
may represent a transitional Middle/Late Bronze Age form; most of the 
urn must have been thrown out when the other was inserted. As far as 
one can judge from the few sherds recovered, the body of the urn was 
decorated with two double rows of finger-nail ornament; one series 
just below the rim, the other on a shoulder lower down the body. The 
rows in each series were separated by a raised band. The fabric is well 
fired and hard, and in texture and appearance it resembles Middle 
Bronze Age pottery. 


The Urnfield. 
Three urns were located and recovered, and a search of the area failed 
to reveal surface traces of any others. It was not possible in the time 


1 Antiquaries J., VII, (1927), 467. 
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available to trench the area, but the closeness of the urns to the surface 
makes it unlikely that any others were missed. 

All the urns were standing in an upright position approximately 
roft. apart and 15ft. outside the barrow ditch to the south-west of it; 
and the noles containing them were cut only just into the chalk—the 
largest urn (Urn 2) occupied a hole only gin. into the chalk. Like 
Urn 4B, the urns are typical Deverel-Rimbury barrel forms and con- 
temporary with it. 

The contents of the urns were removed from the site, and subsequent- 
ly sifted, but no associated objects were discovered. 

The Urns. 


All the urns with the exception of Urn 4a were of similar fabric: 
brown to black, poorly fired, friable gritty ware. Urn 4a was of a 
much harder and better fired ware, salmon pink in colour. Urns 1—3 
were from the urnfield; 44 and 4B from the centre of the barrow. 

Urn 1 (fig. 2). Standing upright in a hole 15in. in diameter and Isin. 
deep (3in. into the chalk). Only the lower 6in. of the urn was found 
intact, and no rim sherds were recovered. 

A barrel urn with a slightly raised shoulder ornamented with finger- 
nail impressions and nine vertical ridges running from it down the urn; 
these ridges carry a slight finger-print ornament. 

Urn 2. (fig. 3). Standing upright in a hole 2$ft. in diameter and 
18in. deep (gin. into the chalk). 

A large barrel urn. No ornament on body but finger-nail impres- 
sions running round the rim. 

Urn 3. (fig. 4). Standing upright in a hole 1sin. in diameter and rsin. 
deep (3in. into the chalk). 

Barrel urn. Body of urn undecorated, light finger-print ornament 
running round the rim. 

Urn 4a (fig. 5). Only six sherds were recovered. The reconstruction 
suggests an urn of unusual form, and not easy to parallel. Just below 
the rim is a double row of finger-nail ornament separated by a raised 
moulding, and this is repeated further down the body. Lower down 
still is another raised moulding, but this is unornamented. 

Urn 4B (fig. 6). Barrel urn. Closely resembles Pokesdown, Hants, 
P. 9, but with the addition of finger-print impressions to the horizontal 
moulding and vertical ribs. 

Conclusions. 


As we have alreaay noted, the examination of the distribution of 
Deverel-Rimbury urns and urnfields in Wiltshire needs to be appro- 
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ached with caution in view of the possibility that many multiple burials 
may yet remain undiscovered or may have been lost through culti- 
vation. Salisbury Plain notoriously lacks examples of Late Bronze Age 
urnfields comparable with those of Dorset and Hampshire. A mere 
glance at Mrs. Piggott’s illuminating distribution map! of urnfields 
containing more than 10 burials emphasizes in a striking manner the 
apparently complete absence of such communal burials north of Salis- 
bury; and from such a map we are left in doubt whether any form of 
northwards penetration of the Deverel-Rimbury culture took place 
in this region. The only multiple burials known, strangely omitted by 
Mrs. Piggott, are those somewhat inadequately recorded by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis from barrows at Collingbourne Ducis. 2 

However, we now recognize other contemporary aspects of the cul- 
ture; the introduction of Late Bronze Age enclosures and cattle kraals, 
uncompromisingly associated with the Deverel-Rimbury people in 
Wiltshire, seemingly took place along the chalk downs from Sussex. 3 
Their apparent absence in Dorset has up to the present left us in doubt 
whether these new methods of agriculture and animal husbandry were 
in fact primarily introduced with the new culture from the coastal 
regions of disembarkation. In fact, until recently, it was thought that 
the intermingling of the enclosure complex and the Deverel-Rimbury 
people only took place when they merged on Cranborne Chase, Salis- 
bury Plain and the Marlborough Downs. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that such enclosures may exist in Dorset and it remains only for 
examples to be identified and published. 

The possible discovery of enclosures in Dorset does not, however, in 
any way affect the apparent absence of urnfields north of Salisbury. 
Little scientific excavation of barrows on Salisbury Plain has yet been 
attempted; the mere removal of the primary interment as carried out 
by earlier excavators would leave multiple secondary interments or 
urnfields on the edge or periphery of barrows untouched and undis- 
covered. 

Other explanations for their absence need to be sought. Both Pro- 
fessor Hawkes and Mrs. Piggott5S have studied the distribution of 
globular, barrel and bucket urns and it is clear from their distribution 


1 Proc. Prehist. Soc. VIII, (1942), 59. 

2 W.A.M., X (1867), 85. 

3 Mrs. Piggott, Proc. Prehist. Soc. XVI, (1950), 194. 
4 Antiquaries J., XIU, (1933), 414. 

5 Proc. Prehist. Soc. IV, (1938), 186—7. 
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maps that single interments rather than multiple urnfields appear to be 
the rule north of Salisbury. This surely must imply some cultural 
barrier that prevented the immediate spread of the settlers northwards. 
The native Middle Bronze Age population with their tradition of sin- 
gle burial may have slowly absorbed the new pottery forms and agri- 
cultural techniques, or conversely, the Deverel-Rimbury settlers may 
have slowly adopted the native methods of burial in a region seemingly 
well populated but culturally backward after the collapse or slow de- 
cline of the brilliant Wessex Culture. 

In any event it is clear that some cultural intermingling did take place 
and the present small Heale Hill urnfield in a sense demonstrates the 
coalescence of the two traditions. Mrs. Piggott has already noted the 
grouping of urns round a possibly contemporary but native urn! and 
in the typical Deverel-Rimbury settlement on Thorny Down sherds 


1 Proc. Prehist. Soc. IV, (1938), 179. 
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of cord impressed collared urns were found associated with the Late 
Bronze Age pottery proving co-existence of the two peoples}. 

The distribution pattern of the single Deverel-Rimbury interments 
suggests that penetration into the areas of the Plain lay through the 
Salisbury basin, which appears to have acted as a bridgehead between 
the primary areas of settlement in Hampshire and Dorset and those 
north of it. But their relationship to the enclosures and cattle kraals 
still remains obscure. 
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NOTE ON AN IRON AGE HABITATION SITE NEAR 
BATTLESBURY CAMP, WARMINSTER 


By S. E. Coapwick and M. W. THompson 


The Iron Age Camp at Battlesbury encircles a hill which slopes 
steeply on all sides except the north. Here, a col connects it with the 
main ridge of the chalk downs, and on this side the camp is protected 
by an extra ditch and bank. The whole area north of the camp is War 
Department property. Road making operations along the crest of 
this col, on its eastern side, uncovered a series of dark circular patches 
in the chalk. The brief investigations the authors made on the site in 
October 1956 form the subject of this note. We are indebted to the 
Garrison Engineer Major G. E. Read, for providing every facility to 
the Ministry of Works on whose behalf the authors undertook this 
work. 

Graders had stripped an area about 50 feet wide and several hundred 
yards long. It extended to 150 feet from the outer edge of the coun- 
terscarp bank, to the point marked Y on the plan (N.G. 31/459897, 
200 yards from the western and 430 yards from the eastern entry to the 
camp) along a true bearing of about 15°. 

Disturbances in the subsoil were very numerous for the first 200 feet 
(XY on the plan) and smaller groups occurred at intervals over the next 
300 yards. The chalk, however, was not everywhere exposed in this 
strip and it is likely that the plan, even for the small area XY, is not 
complete. A test with the grader revealed further dark patches west of 
the main group, as shown on the plan, and there can be little doubt that 
they extend over a much wider area than has actually been uncovered. 
Clearly these are the traces of a substantial settlement whose importance 
can hardly be exaggerated in view of its proximity to the camp. 

The disturbances in the chalk were roughly circular in shape and filled 
with greasy black soil containing animal bones and pottery. They 
varied in size from those between 3ft. and §ft. in diameter and those .5 
to 2ft. in diameter, (as shown on the plan.) As no complete excav- 
ation was possible at the time a typical specimen of each was dug. The 
smaller proved to be a post-hole, the larger a pit about 2 feet deep of a 
familiar type with concave sides (fig. 1, 4). The arrangement of the 
post-holes does not suggest they belonged to a building, although some 
are aligned in pairs. Huts may lie outside the bulldozed area. _ 


A fair quantity of pottery was picked up on the site before the auth- 
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ors arrived; other sherds were found in both pit and post-hole. The 
pieces that could be illustrated are shown in Figure 1: 
No. 1. (from the excavated pit). The major part of an irregular but 


E 


Fig 1. 


well made pot 6in. in diameter, by sin. high; a degenerate 
‘saucepan’ pot type, of medium grained brown-black ware 


with a slight burnish. 


No. 2. Sherd of light brown ware with slight burnish. Medium 
grained paste with shell grit; rim angular and slightly hammer 
shaped. 


No. 3. Sherd of coarse sandy coloured ware with shell grit; rough bead 
rim slightly flattened; traces of grass impressions on the inside. 
The other sherds comprised: (from the post-hole) Two small sherds 
of fine red haematite ware, one froma furrowed bowl: (from the pit) 
sherds of coarse pottery ranging in colour from sandy brown to red 
and dark brown, mostly with shell grit: sherds of thick coarse pot 
with pale orange slip, grass marked. Sherds of finer ware, well fired 
and wheel turned, ranging in colour from pale orange to dark brown: 
sherd of fine grey paste with smooth red coating. 
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The haematite ware is of Iron Age Ai date; the rest of the pottery 
seems to be of A/B type. 

The site awaits complete excavation, but meanwhile we hope that 
our note will show that it has a wide range in area and date, and is 
clearly related to the camp and neighbouring lynchets. 
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“Leit: Detail of X-Y Camp shown on plan. 2 
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THE BOUNDS OF ELLANDUNE c. A.D. 956 


By T. R. THOMSON, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


The bounds of Ellandune in the middle of the roth century are 
contained in the grant of King Eadwig to the thegn Aelfheah. The 
charter recording this grant is printedin Kemble (1184) and Birch (948). 
The land is within the present parish of Wroughton. An attempt by 
Grundy to describe the bounds in detail was published in Arch- 
aeological Journal LXXV (1918) and LX XVII (1920). Grundy’s was 
pioneer work; but it must be put on record that his ignorance of the 
principles to be followed in this type of topographical work was so pro- 
found that he was led into the wildest errors. It is not my intention 
minutely to criticise Grundy’s work but to point out only his 
more egregious blunders. Those interested in the subsequent 
history of the ownership of this and of neighbouring properties are 
referred to the indexes of W.A.M. and Wilts N. and Q. 

There were six Domesday manors within the bounds of what is now 
the parish of Wroughton although the northern boundary has changed 
a little. The parish was known as Ellandun until fairly recent times. 
The six manors were Salthorpe, Elcumbe, Ellandun, Wervetone 
(Nether Wroughton), Wertone (Over Wroughton, Overtown) and 
Westlecott.1 Their relationship is shown on the 24$in. map of the 
‘Saxon and Domesday manors of N.E. Wilts’ in the Society’s pos- 
session. The fourth and fifth constituted one property at a very early 
date and were divided into a northern and southern portion. Taking 
these two as one [the fifth], we may say that the second, third and fafth 
properties ran southwards up to the high downs near Barbury but in- 
cluded only a scrap of high down land. The sixth manor was 
on the north, and had for its share of high ground part of the Swin- 
don ridge. The land is all good and an approximate acreage per hide of 
about 75 is not unreasonable. 2 

Of these six properties five maintained their integrity until fairly 
recent times. The Domesday manor described as ‘in Wervetone ’ 
(Nether Wroughton) was granted at the Dissolution to the Bishop of 


1 V.C.H. Wilts II, nos. 264, 160, 33, 474, 263, and 400. The hidage was 10, 27, 
30, 10,and 5. The total acreage was about 7,000, giving an average hide of just 
over 75 acres. 

2 Grundy calls Wroughton a more or less upland parish, and cannot accept 
a low acreage per hide. There is little or no high downland here, and 80% 
could be arable. 
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Winchester who already held Ellandun. It is therefore unreasonable to 
expect that the boundary between these two contiguous manors should 
appear on modern maps. The 1795 Enclosure Award presents them as 
a single tithing. 1 

As I have shown elsewhere (W.A.M. LV, 333 et seq. and © Bradon 
Forest’ 1953), where boundaries manorial, parish, or hundredal have 
been set out with heavy balks, where use has been made of obvious 
natural features, and where agricultural conditions, drainage, shelter, 
etc. have remained unchanged, there is a very strong tendency for such 
boundaries to be perpetuated. 

The text (Birch) of the bounds given in the charter runs thus :— 

AErest of tham aethenan byrgelsae 7 lang wegaes to caerscumbe. 
thonon on maedena coua. of maedena coua on thone hric weg to 
ealhaeraes byrgelse. thonon 7 lang thaere dic. to hafuc thornae. 
of tham thornae on thone bradan stan. thonon on claefer maere. 
of tham maere. on haelnes thorn. of tham thorne on thone broc. 
thonon to tham aellen stubbe. of tham stybbae on thaere ciricean 
heoh wah. thonon on hrud wylle. of hrud wyllae to hrysan beorge 
of tham beorge to cealdan beorge of tham beorge 7 lang weges to 
tham stane. of tham stane aeft to tham aethanan byrgelse. 

The perambulation starts at the ‘heathen burial place’ (aethenan 
byrgelsae) approximately on the site of the Three Tuns in Wroughton 
village. More will be said of this mark later. We proceed along the 
road to the ‘ combe of the watercress ’ (lang weges to caerscumbe). ‘This 
is now submerged by a reservoir. Thence’ to the cove of the meads ’, 
(maedena coua), now known as Coombe Bottom. This coombe and 
‘cove’ present a truly remarkable L-shaped natural feature of great 
depth. The western end peters out exactly at the side of the Wrough- 
ton- Barbury road just north of Overtown Lodge. The use of cofa in 
the sense of a deep cleft appearing in downland is exemplified in Ekwall’s 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place Names and may well be a 
usage later than that given in Bosworth and Toller. From 
thence ‘to the Ridgeway to Ealhere’s burying place’ (on thone 
hric weg to ealheres byrgelse) follows the present Wroughton-Barbury 
road2 to the pass in the hill where the Ridgeway is crossed im- 


1 Private Act; 35 Geo. III, c. 40, which deals with tithe apportionment. 
There was in this instance no consequent 19th century T.A. 

2 This road is ditched on both sides where there is no possible drainage way. 
On this soil, ditches to keep a raised roaddry are unnecessary. It is really a broad 
balk used as a wagon way. 
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mediately below the Barbury earthwork. At this point are three 
bowl barrows, one of which is probably the resting place of 
Ealhere. Alternatively, and this does not affect our line, Ealhere’s bury- 
ing place may be at the small clump of thorns, among which is a col- 
lection of sarsens, 250 yards further along the Ridgeway. Hence along 
the dyke (thonon lang thaere dic), which is very obvious in parts, running 
N.W. to a chalk pit (see 6in. O.S. map). From this point there isa fine 
view looking northward along the balk between the manors of Elcumbe 
and Ellandun.1 Unfortunately much of the terrain on the eastern side is 
airfield. The next natural feature is the sharp hill (7ooft. contour) just 
to the west of Rectory Cottage. There is now an eastward turn to the 
brook (see below), so the bound at the turn must be Helen’s Thorn 
(haelnes thorn) at the summit of the hill. Grundy assumed that this was 
the same as Helen’s Thorn of the Purton boundary (B.C.S. 279a) four 
miles away! I have shown elsewhere? that the reading in the Purton 
charter should be helves. It is worthy of remark that in Wroughton 
we find Helen’s Thorn, a church dedication to St. Helen, the first ele- 
ments of Ellendun and Elcumbe, and the river Ely, a headwater of the 
Ray. Much argument may be weaved around this circumstance. 3 

We have now to attempt to identify the three marks between the end 
of the dyke near the chalk pit and Helen’s Thorn at the hill top. There 
is little material to work on. We have only the pre-airfield field bound- 
aries and the sinuousities and angulation of the inter-manoria] balk, 
which is, clearly enough, the boundary. There are usually marks at 
points of change of direction and at points where the bound encounters 
something of strong significance. The first mark ‘Hawk Thorn’ 
(hafuc thornae) must have been at the foot of the hill below the chalk pit 
where the balk takes a turn. The second ‘ Broad Stone’ (braden_ stan) 
was where the bound turns north, and the third the ‘ clover bound’ 
(claefer mere) where there is another turn slightly westward. In the pre- 
airfield field boundaries is a suggestion of an old division running east 
from near this bend. Thence our boundary balk runs straight up to 
Helen’s Thorn on the hill top. This section of boundary is marked on the 
6in. O.S. map asa road. It isnow arough cart track in some of its south- 
ern part. At the time of the setting down of the bounds it may well 


1 This balk may have been fashioned on the line of a prehistoric track which 
left the main trackway at Salthrop and made for Helen’s Thorn. See the follow- 
ing article. 

2 W.A.M.,, ly, 355. 

3 E.P.N.S. Wilts. p. 278 
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have been less obvious, and so may have needed the three marks which 
now seem unnecessary. Near Helen’s Thorn it runs beside an impress- 
ive artificial bank. 


From Helen’s Thorn it is but a short distance east to the rise of the 
brook ji(aasl ac on thone broc) running down Markham! bottom. 
Then to the ‘ elder stub ’ (aellen stybbae) where a path and the manorial 
boundary runs up to the road under the bank of the “the Ivery ’2 to 
the churchyard. 


We now come to the most difficult words of the charter which des- 
cribe the most obvious of all the bounds! Consider first the ancient 
manorial bound. From the steep bank on which stands the church 
there runs northwards a broad balk for a mile anda third. Itis a straight 
wide balk varying in width from fourteen to eighteen feet with a ditch 
on both sides.3 It runs across flat country and on it grow thorn and 
forest trees. It is sizhted on the Toot Hill summit three hundred yards 
west of Toothill farm, but it stops abruptly at the (old) stream bed 
close to Wroughton Wharf. The charter (Birch) says of tham stybbae on 
thaere ciricean heow wah. Kemble gives heoppah for the last two words. 
If Birch is right the reading would be ‘ church’s domestic wall ’*. If 
Kemble is right (except for the second “p’) we have bramble—, 
briar—, or dog-rose-wall.4 Personally, I think ‘domestic’ in the 
sense of ‘communal’ is right. The church is directly on the boundary of 
the two manors of Ellandun and Elcombe, and was purposely placed 
here for communal use. If the building of a church was subsequent 
to the laying down of the boundary, possibly the Ivery was a more 
ancient site and as such might well serve an early surveyor. To anyone 
interested I would urge a visit to the churchyard bank, the Ivery, and a 
conspectus from the church tower. 


Thus to the ‘reedy brook’ (hrud wylle). Grundy refers to a 
‘ Ruddle’s mead’ and the E.P.N.S. Wilts, p. 497, follows him! But 
a search reveals four field names in the parish containing “ Ruddle ’,— 
which was a fairly common patronymic. Wylle here means brook or 


1 Merecombe 1325, “ boundary valley’. True, as stated in E.P.N.S. Wilts, 
p. 280, it is not a parish boundary, but it was a manorial boundary before the 
days of parishes. 

2 see E.P.N.S. Wilts, p. 280 and Wilts N. and Q., IV, 38. 

3 Probably originally a no man’s strip of a pole’s breadth with a ditch or 
deep furrow on both sides, sometimes used as a wagon way. 


4 This is the opinion kindly given by Mr. R. W. Burchfield. 
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stream, and not well or spring. Our last long, truly fine, boundary stops 
dead at the brook. 

“From the reedy brook! to the heathy mound’ is the next step 
See to hrysan beorge). The last word is taken by Grundy to mean 
barrow. The locus exhibits the distinctly raised ground on which 
stands the cottage Bushey Leaze. The name may be worth noting. 
Two hundred and fifty yards N.W. of this cottage our double ditched 
balk starts again from the stream and after two angulations reaches the 
Worf (Ray). This line, the boundary of Westlecott and Ellandun, is 
continued eastwards from the stream as a hedge and single ditch as far as 
the Black Horse Inn. I am inclined to think that the balk originally ran 
on, but has since been destroyed for reasons which will occur to all 
farmers. At the Black Horse, where the bound meets the Swindon— 
Wroughton road, must have been the cealdan beorge. I am disinclined 
to accept the ‘ cold barrow’ and I invite suggestions from readers. . 
Textual emendations might give ‘ the cottage on the hillock’, * the 
mound of dispute’. ‘calf’s barrow’, ‘chalk barrow’, * beak 
barrow ’. The site is rather a curious one. It is at a road bend which 
does not seem conditioned by any natural circumstance, (the most 
likely being the avoidance of marshy ground). The road angle is one 
of a triangle, the sides being the continuation eastward of the Westle- 
cott bound to form the boundary of Nether Wroughton and Swindon, 
the Swindon road, and the brook called in B.C.S. 598 Symbroce. The 
kink in the road might be called a “ beak’. The term in the charter 
must be left unsolved, but the place is not in doubt. 

‘Along the way to the stone’ (lang weges to tham stane) is clear 
enough. Weare going south along the road from the Black Horse, the 
road which is the division between Ellandun and Nether Wroughton. 
The place of the stone cannot of course be known with exactitude, but 
from the context it seems to be where the road is abandoned in favour 
of a path or artificial line. It was probably where Perry’s Lane leaves 
the present main road. This is just where the Gault begins to overlie 
the Kimmeridge Clay. It is significant that just at this place are some 
big (Greensand) sarsens and it is likely that a specimen was set up as a 
boundary mark. See Arkell, W.A.M., LII, 206. The road would be by 
Perry's lane and its continuation, Church Way (now vanished, present 
1795) to the church and beyond. Our line, leaving the road at the 
‘stone’ boundary mark would cut across to the ‘heathen burial 


1 In this stream our member Mr. J. D. Grose has noticed “ masses” of phrag- 
mites communis. 
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place’ by the “ Three Tuns’ and there rejoin a road, that is, the road 
leading eastward from the church. This soon divides, one limb ascend- 
ing Brimble Hill to join the old Swindon—Marlborough road, and the 
other to ascend steeply to our second mark the ‘ combe of the water- 
cress’. Thus are determined the bounds of a charter whose reputed 
date was exactly a thousand years ago. 


THE BATTLE OF ELLANDUNE A.D. 825 


Lt.-Col. Alfred Burne, p.s.o., (W.A.M. LIII, 405) placed this battle 
‘for good and all at Lydiard Tregoze’. He accepted Grundy’s siting 
of Ellandun as partly in the northern part of Wroughton parish and 
partly in Lydiard (Arch. Journ. LXXV). Grundy considered the 
Wroughton—Broad Hinton road as a“ ridgeway ’, a thing which no 
traveller lifting up his eyes unto the hills could ever accept. 

If we believe the Chronicle, it is as unjustifiable to say that Ellandun 
was fought at Lydiard as to say that Hastings was fought at Dover. Inall 
probability Lydiard was named long before Ellandun (Ekwall, 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place Names) and no lands in Lydiard 
can be called dun. Ellandun, whose extent we have shown above, 
took its name from its southern downland (airfield) part. The 
chronicler means us to believe that the battle took place on down land; 
and that part of the Ellandun delimited in the following century which 
is downland is the southern part. | 

In the examination of ancient battles Grundy and Col. Burne 
are very right in stressing the importance of considering the ancient 
trackways. Barbury is the local Seven Dials. To the east, Smeathe’s 
Ridge crosses the Swindon—Marlborough track to run along the small 
plateau up to the eastern entrenchments. On this plateau it seems pro- 
bable (to one brought up as a subaltern on ‘ The Defence of Duffers’ 
Drift ’) that the opening phases of the battles of Beranbyrg were fought. 
Immediately to the west of Barbury and under its steep slope is the pass 
where the great Ridgeway crosses a north-south track andimmediately 
gives off anorth western branch which becomes the western boundary of 
Ellandun described in the previous article. This proceeds from Helen’s 
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Thorn across the Wroughton—Avebury road to join at Salthrop the 
the prehistoric north-south track. This last has come south by the 
White Way (north of Circencester), South Cerney, Hailstone Bridge, 
Pry Lane, Nine Elms, Salthrop, and Broad Hinton to Avebury 
and beyond Kennet. 

We rarely have any evidence of the movements of the hostsimmed- 
iately before the battle. If Beornwulf was coming southwards he may 
have used this road and turned off at Salthrop, or he may have pro- 
ceeded by Ermine Street, Swindon, and Wroughton. Either route 
would have led him near the highest open ground by Helen’s Thorn. 
Egbert might have been there already, or may have just moved up 
from the south via the Barbury complex. 

If we accept the story of the blood stained stream, the site must have 
been on the airfield near Helen’s Thorn and the source of the Ely. There 
is no other stream on Ellandun. The stream quickly descends into 
Markham Bottom, an excellent place for pursuit and slaughter. 

This suggested site is on Ellandun, it has a stream handy, and it is rea- 


sonably placed as regards old tracks. But I would not say that the site is 
fixed “ for good and all’! 
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THREE WILTSHIRE SPEAKERS 
By J. S. ROSKELL 


It was not until about the beginning of the reign of Edward II] (in 
1327) that elected knights of the shire, citizens and burgesses came to 
have an essential, if subordinate, place in parliaments. Before then, if 
only recently, they had been summoned with some frequency, but not 
regularly. At this time, too, perhaps because they were forming the 
habit of co-operating in the work of petitioning for redress of public 
erievance and voting taxes, it was possible for them first to be given a 
collective description as communitates, alias communes, alias commons. 
They represented the local communities of the shires of England (save 
two, the counties palatine of Durham and Chester) and of most of the 
towns that were of note. In the next half-century, during the course 
of Edward III’s reign, the commons claims to share in the work of par- 
liament grew, more quickly, in fact, than did at first the machinery 
devised to assist their functions. Not until 1363, so far as we know, 
were they allowed by the king the services of a royal clerk specializing 
in their business, the under-clerk of the parliament. And seemingly not 
until 1376 did they feel the need to elect, from among their own number 
and for the duration of a parliament, one who, after his formal accept- 
ance by the king, would declare to him and the lords what the com- 
mons allowed him to say on their behalf: a common speaker. The 
speaker's potential importance as a controller or manager of the business 
and discussions of the lower house was soon realised, not least by the 
government, and in the course of Richard II’s reign an order from the 
king to the commons to elect a speaker became a conventional part of 
the formal opening of a parliament. The function, as functions have a 
habit of doing, had turned into an office. 

The first continuing speaker we know of was Sir Peter de la Mare, 
steward of the Earl of March, who led the commons in the Good Parlia- 
ment of 1376. It is clear from the accounts of some of the chronicles of 
the day that he was personally responsible for much of what the com- 
mons did in that important and significant session. But he is not men- 
tioned in the record of that parliament. The first speaker to be referred 
to in the roll of a parliament itself was Sir Thomas Hungerford, an 
official and supporter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was 
speaker in the last of Edwards III's parliaments which met in January 
1377, when he was knight of the shire for Wiltshire, his own county. 
Of his immediate successors in the office we know only a few, because 
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the compiler of the rolls of the parliaments was not always at first care- 
ful to enter even their names. Not until 1397 does a consecutive list of 
them begin. 

Down to the Reformation Parliament of 1529-36, the speakers seem 
to have been invariably drawn from among those who represented 
counties. The social standing of the knights of the shire was much higher 
than that of the rank and file of the parliamentary burgesses: they were 
members of the landed gentry, locally important for family and other 
reasons, and influential, too, because most of them and their kind saw 
that one of the best ways of working for themselves was to work in 
their “ country for the king ’ and also, as a general rule, for one or 
more of the great lords, whose “ good lordship ’ and fees they coveted 
in this time of * bastard feudalism ’; they frequently managed to com- 
bine these occupations with the furtherance of family aggrandisement 
by marriage and the accumulation of estates. The speakers were like 
their fellow knights of the shire, of course, in these respects. Most of 
them besides were constantly in the thick of affairs of state, usually 
connected, the courtiers, administrators, and lawyers among them alike, 
with the king or some dominant magnate or faction. 

This is not to suggest that it may be implied that in the medieval 
period the speaker’s election was a mock proceeding, in which a nomin- 
ation was foisted upon the commons from above as a regular thing. 
For one thing, the commons would have found it difficult to find for 
the speakership one of their most influential, knowledgeable and elo- 
quent members who wasnot so occupied. The personal connections of 
a speaker with some branch of the royal administration or household, 
and his occasional payment by the royal exchequer for his prolocutorial 
services, sometimes suggest that he must have been as much the king’s 
agent in the lower house as the commons’ representative vis-a-vis the 
king. But the fact that now and then a particular speaker was an adher- 
ent of some strong aristocratic interestencourages the counter-suggestion 
that there were other than merely governmental influences operating 
in his election. It is perhaps safe to infer that even the election of an out- 
and-out partisan, whether the king’s or some other magnate’s, repre- 
sented no more than the registration of a certain tilt of the balance of 
opinion in the lower house at the beginning of a parliament. There is 
other evidence to strengthen the view that the speaker’s election was 
normally no ‘ put-up’ job. However he was elected, it was the 
speaker's duty to communicate the outcome of the commons’ meetings 
to the king and lords in the way and form the commons themselves saw 
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fit. The history of the careers of the early speakers clearly has some bear- 
ing on the question of the medieval commons’ political independence, 
especially valuable because the inside workings of the lower house are 
largely hidden from us until the Commons’ Journals, which did not 
begin until 1547, do something to remedy the defect. 

As it happened, of the known seventeen knights of the shire who in 
the first forty years of the history of the speakership (1376-1416) occu- 
pied this office, no fewer than five were Wiltshire men. Sir William 
Sturmy of Wolfhall acted as speaker at Coventry in 1404, but he was 
then representing Devon, and William Stourton of Stourton, an 
apprentice-at-law, who was speaker for part of the single session of 
Henry V’s first parliament in 1413, was then sitting as knight of the 
shire for Dorset. The other three, Sir Thomas Hungerford, speaker in 
the Bad Parliament of January 1377, his son Walter (later first Baron 
Hungerford), speaker in the Leicester parliament of 1414, and Sir 
Walter Beauchamp of Bromham, speaker in March 1416 in the first 
parliament which Henry V opened in person after his victory at Agin- 
court, were on these occasions, however, representing Wiltshire itself. 
Never afterwards was the speaker's chair filled by a knight of the 
shire for this county. The careers of these three men are described 
below. 


I 


Str THOMAS HUNGERFORD. 


Sir Thomas Hungerford, speaker in Edward III's last parliament of 
January 1377. Knight of the shire for Wiltshire, in the parliaments of 
April 1357, May 1360, October 1362, January 1377; for Somerset, 
October 1378; for Wiltshire, April 1379, January 1380, November 
1380; for Somerset May 1382; for Wiltshire, October 1383; for Wilt- 
shire and Somerset, April 1384; for Wiltshire, October 1386; for 
Somerset, September 1388; for Wiltshire, January 1390; for Somerset, 
November 1390; and for Wiltshire, January 1393.1 

The manor of Hungerford in the south-west corner of Berkshire, 
from which Sir Thomas Hungerford’s family took its name, was one of 
those originally De Montfort estates which formed part of Henry III's 
endowment for Edmund, his second son, when he created him Earl of 
Lancaster; it was thus part of the complex of properties which, after 
their fourteenth century expansion and the promotion of the Lancas- 
trian earl to the rank of duke, eventually became the duchy of Lancaster. 
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Almost from the first appearance of the house of Lancaster, the family 
of Hungerford, in one or more of its members, was connected with it, 
although the maintenance of their link with the town of Hungerford 
itself is not always demonstrable. Sir Thomas Hungerford himself, 
so far as can be ascertained, had no such link, although his heir, Walter 
first Lord Hungerford, was to receive the duchy manor and borough 
as a grant from the king before the end of his life. But certainly Sir 
Robert Hungerford, the elder brother of Sir Thomas’s father, had a 
house in Hungerford, and here in the church of St. Laurence, where he 
founded one of his five chantries, he was buried2. And asa factor in 
promoting an early connection between the house of Lancaster and the 
Hungerford family, this domiciliary origin may have been of some 
significance. 

Perhaps the Nicholas de Hungerford, who in 1300 was confirmed 
by Thomas Earl of Lancaster in the keepership of the forest of 
Duffield (Derbyshire), an office which he had first been granted by 
the earl’s mother, was not a direct ancestor of Sir Thomas Hungerford 3. 
There is no doubt, however, about the relationship between Sir Thomas 
and the Sir Robert Hungerford who was Earl Thomas of Lancaster’s 
keeper of his lands in Wiltshire and wore robes of his livery (an office 
which for his alleged fidelity Edward II allowed him to retain after the 
great Lancastrian forfeiture of 1322), who continued in the Lancastrian 
service with Earl Thomas’s brother and heir and successor in the title, 
Henry of Lancaster, and who was knight of the shire for Wiltshire 
nine times between 1324 and 1339 4. Sir Robert, who was also (in 
1332) steward of the bishopric of Bath and Wells, was Sir Thomas's 
uncle, and when he died (without issue) in 1352 Thomas acquired his lands 
in north Wiltshire and Berkshire and certain expectations, including a 
remainder in tail of the manor of Rushall (Wiltshire), which came to 
his heir Walter in 1404.5 It is not known what estates came to Thomas 
from his father, Walter. A younger brother of Sir Robert, this Walter 
was by 1333 the Bishop of Salisbury’s bailiff in the cathedral town, 
knight of the shire for Wiltshire in 1332, 1334, and 1336, royal escheator 
in Surrey, Sussex, and Kent from May to December 1335, coroner in 
Wiltshire in (and probably between) 1341 and 1346 (in both of which 
years his replacement was ordered), and in 1351 was included in the 
commission of the peace for this county.6 Nor is it possible to say 
what were all the lands that came to Thomas Hungerford as a conse- 
quence of either of his two marriages. 


His first wife was Eleanor daughter of John Strug and probably 
Vol. LVI CCIV & CCV S 
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yranddaughter of the Sir John Strug, one of the Contrariants of 1322 
who compounded for their estates by making fine and ransom with 
Edward II, in possession of whose lands in Heytesbury (near Devizes) 
Thomas and Eleanor were confirmed in 1352 and again, by final con- 
cord, two years later.7 Eleanor died sometime after 1366 but before 
April 1376, by which time Thomas had married a widow of no excep- 
tional but quite solid prospects; Joan, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Edmund Hussey of Holbrook (Somerset) and formerly wife of John 
Whiton.’ Joan certainly brought into her second husband’s possession 
the manor and advowson of Teffont Evias, and property in Woolley in 
Wiltshire, and other Hussey lands in Holbrook and Bossington (near 
Minchead) in Somerset. 9 

But these were by no means all Thomas Hungerford’s holdings, 
some of which surely came by purchase. In 1369 he secured the east 
Somerset manors of Wellow and Farleigh Montfort for 1100 marks, 10 
from Bartholomew Lord Burghersh. The manor of South Court in 
Heytesbury near Devizes he had bought as early as 1352.11 The manor 
of East Court in Heytesbury he had leased in 1355 from Margaret, 
widow of William Lord Ros of Helmsley, and after her death (in 1363) 
Thomas Hungerford and his first wife secured an extension of the lease 
from her son and heir, Thomas Lord Ros, for the term of their lives. 
This, in 1376, Lord Ros converted into a final sale and release, and in 
November 1383 Hungerford levied a fine settling (through feoffees) 
East Court on himself and his second wife and their issue in tail male. 
(On 28 November 1387 Hungerford received a royal pardon for his 
trespasses with regard to this estate by letter patent under the great 
seal.)12 Not long before this settlement of East Court, Hungerford 
had rounded off his holdings in Heytesbury by securing the manor of 
West Court as well. This manor in the borough Edward III had gran- 
ted to Henry Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, and it descended normally 
in his family until the death of Bartholomew Lord Burghersh in 1369. 
It passed as a dower estate first into the possession of his widow, Mar- 
garet (who now married Sir William Burcestre), and then, before 
November 1381, to Lord Burghersh’s daughter and heir Elizabeth, 
widow of Edward Lord Despenser. This change of possession, resting 
on a dubious title, smoothed the way for Hungerford’s conversion by 
dubious devices of a lease of the manor that he had enjoyed since 1370 
into a tenure which eventually emerged in 1382 as one enjoyed by 
himself and his wife in fee tail male. The whole transaction was called 
into question by a petition which Sir William Burcestre and his wife 
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laid before the King and Council in the parliament of November 1381, 
but without any very tangible result or effect on Hungerford’s “ bar- 
gaining’ of the manor.13 Other Wiltshire estates in Hungerford’s 
occupation were the manor of Mildenhall (near Marlborough) which 
he acquired in 1371 and settled by a fine in November 1383 on himself 
and his second wife in tail male,14 the manor of Horningsham (near 
Warminster) which he got in 1378-9,!5 the manor and advowson of 
Ashley, the manor of Codford (near Heytesbury), and lands in Woolley 
Green, La Slo (in Bradford-on-Avon), Knoyl Odyern, Ashridge, and 
Twyford. He had a fulling mill near Warminster ! 6, and the keepership 
of the royal forest of Selwood which he converted into an office held 
in fee tail male, an act for which both he (in February 1380) and his son 
Walter (in 1395) had to sue out royal letters of pardon from the Chan- 
cery.!7 In Somerset, apart from the manor and hundred of Wellow 
(near Bath), the manor of Farleigh Montfort, and the Hussey estates, 
Hungerford had the manors of Farrok and Charlton, and in Gloucester- 
shire, just over the north Wiltshire border near Cricklade, he had the 
manor of Down Ampney and a toft and two carucates nearby in Wick 
by Maisey Hampton.18 In the most important of his demesnes— 
Wellow, Farleigh Montfort, Heytesbury (East Court and West 
Court), Mildenhall, Teffont Evias, Ashley, Woolley, La Slo, and Down 
Ampney—he received on 13 May 1385 a royal grant, warranted by 
signet, of the right of free warren. 19 

Heytesbury, judging from the trouble taken in the acquisition of its 
component manors, was a key place in Hungerford’s territorial scheme: 
it had the advantage of being no more than a day’s riding from any one 
of his Wiltshire and East Somerset estates. But it was the manor- 
house at Farleigh Montfort that by November 1383 he fortified and 
received royal licence to hold ° come chastell ’, and it was in the chapel 
of St. Anne in the church of Farleigh that he and his second wife were 
to be buried.29 The licence to fortify Farleigh seems to have been part 
of a general tidying-up of his affairs. Only a week before its issue, he 
had levied on 18 November 1383 a series of fines settling his Mildenhall 
estates on himself with successive remainders in tail male to his four 
surviving sons by both his marriages (Robert and Thomas by his first 
wife, Walter and John by his second), but the fines relating to Heytes- 
bury (East and West Court), Wellow, and Farleigh, and other 
smaller properties provided for their later descent in tail male to Hun- 
gerford’s issue by his second wife only. Of all his sons, only Walter, 
later first Lord Hungerford, outlived him. On Sir Thomas’s death 
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in 1397, or rather on his widow’s death in 1412, the estates de- 
scended to Walter without complication, none of his brothers = 
had issue. 21 

It is, perhaps, not without a certain interest that the first traceable 
reference to Thomas Hungerford should connect him with a high 
official in the Lancastrian administration, his own future connection 
with which had long been prepared for by the attachment of members 
of his family to each of the first three earls of Lancaster. On 4 Novem- 
ber 1349 as the son of his father he acknowledged in the royal chancery 
a debt of £100 (leviable in Wiltshire) to Henry de Walton, archdeacon- 
of Richmond, who was at this time attorney-general and treasurer of 
household to Henry of Grosmont, fourth Earl of Lancaster.22 Thereis 
nothing to connect Thomas Hungerford again with the house of Lan- 
caster until 1372, and it may well be that this solitary transaction of 
1349had simply to do with a duchy tenancy held by Hungerford’s father, 
Walter, the details of whichareunknown. (Walter, never conspicuous, 
fades out of view soon after this time, although I have not been able to 
fix the date of his death.) 

It seems likely that Thomas Hungerford was already of age. Very 
soon he was receiving royal commissions in his own county of Wilt- 
shire and sometimes outside it. On 20 March 1351 he was appointed 
one of a commission of three overseers of the administration of the 
statute of Westminster 1285, which had provided penalties for the tak- 
ing of salmon at certain seasons, in the Wiltshire and Gloucestershire 
courses of the Thames and Severn. A patent of 27 May 1353 gave him 
membership of a commission of oyer and terminer regarding infringe- 
ments in Wiltshire of the recent Statute of Labourers. He became 
sheriff and also escheator in Wiltshire on 24 November 1355, serving 
the former office for five years on end (until 21 November 1360) and 
the escheatorship for two of those five concurrently (until 16 October 
1357).23 Twice during this time he was able to return himself as knight 
of the shire, in April 1357 and May 1360. 

In the meantime, his connections and interests were becoming more 
extensive and diversified. Robert Wyvill, Bishop of Salisbury since 
1330 and destined to hold the see until 1375, on 27 June 1354 had 
appointed Thomas Hungerford as bailiff of the episcopal Wiltshire 
manors of Potterne and Ramsbury with right to appoint a deputy; the 
office carried with it an annual livery of an esquire’s robe (or £1 in lieu) 
and customary fees estimated at 20 marks a year.24 Hungerford re- 
tained the office until 4 April 1370, when he surrendered it to take up 
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instead a grant for life of the office of bishop’s bailiff or steward of the 
city of Salisbury and of the manors of Milford and Woodford at an 
annual fee of £10 and of his right to an esquire’s livery. The prefer- 
ment of Ralph Erghum, John of Gaunt’s chancellor, to the See of Salis- 
bury on Wyvill’s death in 1375 can only have rendered his tenure more 
secure (Erghum was one of Hungerford’s feoffees) and he certainly 
maintained his life estate in the appointment.25 The office was clearly 
the product of a close and continuing attachment to the bishop; but 
this connexion was by no means exclusive of others. 


Hungerford’s relationship with the royal administration was never 
a directly close one after he relinquished the shrievalty in 1360 (his only 
occupation of that office), but his administrative experience was cer- 
tainly enriched—and doubtless his coffers—by his connexions with 
members of the royal family and others of great estate, although he 
came at some of these perhaps indirectly. Many of his royal commiss- 
ions were undoubtedly the outcome of some of these outside fidelities. 
Whether or not he was connected with the administration of the estates 
of Edward III’s queen, Philippa of Hainault, as early as 10 February 
1357, when along with her steward he was one of a commission of 
oyer and terminer charged with a judical investigation in her southern 
lordships and liberties, by 20 October 1359 he was constable of her 
castle of Marlborough, where she and the king had spent part of the 
previous summer but one.26 Perhaps his occupation of the shrievalty 
at this time accounts for this office, as it would for a royal commission 
he had received in the previous July to demolish and sell the material of 
some houses at Norton Bavant (Wiltshire) given by the king to the 
Dominican nunnery of Dartford (Kent). But what lay behind his 
appointment in May 1360 to a commission to survey defects in the 
structure of Dover Castle it is difficult to say, unless his occupations at 
Marlborough had brought him into touch with William of Wykeham, 
who was another member of the party. (The constable at Dover, who 
died before the end of the year, was a brother of the Earl of Warwick 
and Hungerford had no connexion with either). 27 


Sometime between the end of June 1361 and May 1362 Hungerford 
became under-steward of the Black Prince’s honours of Wallingford 
and St. Valery in the Thames Valley, which were parcels of his duchy 
of Cornwall, Hungerford’s superior in office being Bartholomew Lord 
Burghersh.28 Burghersh followed his father in closely identifying his 
interests with those of the royal heir-apparent. The father had been a 
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member of the prince’s council (as well as chamberlain of the king’s 
household). The son had been a constant companion-in-arms of the 
prince, with whom he was much of an age, during the period of success- 
ful war against France, slipping comfortably into some of his father’s 
offices in the prince’s administration when the elder Bartholomew died 
in 1355. Since 1351 he had been steward of the honours of Wallingford 
and St. Valery and of the four and a half hundreds of Chiltern and also 
constable of Wallingford castle. On 10 February 1365, described in a 
letter under the prince’s privy seal of Gascony as the prince’s yeoman, 
Hungerford was confirmed in his appointment as under-steward dur- 
ing Burghersh’s tenure of office and occupation of the farm of the 
honours, and within a matter of weeks short of Burghersh’s death in 
April 1369 he was his under-constable of Wallingford castle. 29 
Whether or not he continued in this branch of the prince's adminis- 
tration after Burghersh’s death is not known, but it is very doubtful. 
Inno other way was he directly connected with the Black Prince in the 
years covered by the latter’s Registers (that is, down to 1365) or later, 
although his connexion with Burghersh brought him into touch with 
other members of the prince’s retinue and circle, Burghersh’s cousin, 
Sir Walter Paveley K.G., for example. 3° 

It is probable that with Burghersh’s demise Hungerford’s association 
with the eldest of the king’s sons came to an end. It may well have 
arisen in the first place solely through the younger Burghersh, with 
whom he was closely linked in other and more immediately personal 
ways. We may regard it as a bye-product of his association with Lord 
Burghersh which was a distinct and significant phase of his career. On 
9 May 1365, before proceeding on royal service to Flanders, Burghersh 
took out letters under the great seal nominating Sir Walter Paveley and 
Hungerford as his attorneys in England for a year; a month later, 
when Burghersh made a settlement of his Sussex manor of Burwash, 
Hungerford was a feoffee with John Gildsborough; and another month 
later still, when Burghersh took out a royal licence to make a settle- 
ment of his castle and moiety of the lordship of Ewyas in the march of 
Herefordshire and of three Wiltshire manors (including West Court in 
Heytesbury, which Hungerford was himself eventually to acquire) 
Hungerford was with Paveley and again with John Gildsborough a 
member of the committee of feoffees. In the meantime, in the middle 
of May he was put on a royal judicial commission of oyer and terminer 
in the Devon stannaries, an appointment which he doubtless owed to 
Burghersh’s occupation of the office of warden of the stannaries there 
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(in which Burghersh had followed his father in 1355.)31 In May of the 
following year (1366) when Burghersh was preparing to go on a royal 
embassy to Urban V at Avignon he again made Hungerford one of his 
attorneys. This appointment was to last until Christmas, but in all 
probability Burghersh was back home before then because the papal 
letter of credence to Edward III given to him and his fellow ambass- 
adors was dated 1 August 1366. Two days before this, Burghersh had 
taken the opportunity to petition in the Curia for the privilege of 
plenary remission at the hour of their death for nineteen English people 
who included Hungerford and Gildsborough and their wives. On 
t August the petition was re-presented but with only a partial success. 32 
Burghersh died on 5 April 1369, Hungerford being then not only his 
feoftee but also one of his executors. 33 

Hungerford appears to have used this position to advantage, 
securing for himself first (in 1370) a lease of the manors of West Court 
in Heytesbury, Colerne, and Stert (of which he was a feoffee) from the 
widow as life-tenant, and then (before 1381) manipulating a purchase 
of the Heytesbury portion from the daughter and heir, Elizabeth 
Baroness Despenser.34 In the spring of 1382 West Court was settled 
on him and his wife in fee tail male. This, after he had successfully 
withstood a petition of Burghersh’s widow made in the parliament of 
November 1381, charging him with falsity in undoing her life- 
interest (to the creation of which he had been party as a feoffee), 
and with maintenance and embracery in an attempt to render 
secure an unlawful entry which he had advised the Baroness 
Despenser to make (on the ground that her step-mother’s life 
estate had never been properly effected). The charges of the petition 
and Hungerford’s replications furnish further evidence of the closeness 
of Hungerford’s relations with Lord Burghersh, including (in the 
former) a statement that being ‘ del conseil Monsr. Bartholomeu de 
Burghersh . . . . et pur estre de son conseil’ Hungerford had been 
granted for life (as a retaining fee) land worth 40 marks a year. Hunger- 
ford himself stated that the lands were worth only £20 year, but he 
added that the grant had been made four years before Lord Burghersh’s 
espousals with his second wife, the petitioner, which takes Hunger- 
ford’s retainer in this capacity back at least to 1362. Hungerford was 
able to state that he could not answer for the actions of Burghersh’s 
attorneys when the formalities of the enfeoffments creating a life- 
interest for his wife were in train, because at the time he was out of the 
neighbourhood, being in Hampshire and elsewhere about the business 
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of the late bishop of Winchester to whom he was * seneschal de ses 
terres *.35 

This is the only reference we have to the fact of Hungerford’s occu- 
dation of this office of steward of the lands of the See of Winchester dur- 
ing perhaps only the very latest years of the episcopate of William of 
Edington. A native of the Wiltshire manor of that name which be- 
longed to the bishops of Salisbury, first a protégé of Adam Orleton, 
and later from 1341 to 1344 treasurer of the royal Household, then 
treasurer of the Exchequer from 1345 to 1356, and finally in November 
1356 promoted to the custody of the great seal which he held for a 
little more than six years (that is, until February 1363), Edington was 
one of the great professional administrators of the Crown of the old 
ecclesiastical type of important civil servant. He had been elevated 
to the See of Winchester in May 1346. Twenty years later, almost to 
the day (10 May 1366) he was elected at the king’s instance to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury on the death of Islip, but he was not well 
enough to accept this translation and, in fact, died on 7 or 8 October 
later in the same year.36 Whether Hungerford came into touch with 
Edington through his connexion with the administrative system 
of the Black Prince, to whom Edington was himself closely attached 
as a member (in 1347) of his council and then (certainly in the years 
1355-60) ashis general attorney in England, or through his connexion (as 
steward of Salisbury) with Bishop Wyvill, it is impossible to say. Per- 
haps it was simply because of his own intrinsic ability, or because of the 
share he already enjoyed in the regulation of a highly complicated net- 
work of different interests to which a flair and instinct for business as a 
land-agent and governor of franchises was already giving him the en- 
trée: to him that hath shall be given. 

Hungerford’s office as steward of the episcopal estates of Win- 
chester under Edington certainly makes it easier to understand cer- 
tain other of his connexions with this bishop. He was one of Edington’s 
feoffees in some estates which the bishop settled on members of hisown 
family, for example, in the manor of Baddesley (Hampshire) and a 
moiety of Timsbury (Somerset), which were entailed on the bishop’s 
brother (John, then warden of the hospital of St. Cross near Winches- 
ter) with certain remainders in tail to others of his kindred. (Hunger- 
ford himself was a joint lessee of these manors for a term of 17 years.) 
He was also the bishop’s feoffee in the manor of Coleshill, in an estate 
at Buscot, and in certain reversions of other property in Berkshire 
when, on 8 October 1366 (probably the day after Edington’s death), a 
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royal licence was issued authorising these lands to be granted in mort- 
main to the Austin priory of “Bonhommes’ into which (at the desire 
of the Black Prince) the bishop, in 1358, had converted the college he 
had founded in 1345 at his native place of Edington.37 On the same 
day as this royal licence was issued Edington’s executors, of whom 
Hungerford was one, were given the custody of the bishopric of 
Winchester and of all the temporalities of the see during the vacancy, 
the executors undertaking to pay £200 each month to the Exchequer. 38 
Less than two months later, however, the custody was entrusted (on 
t December 1366) to William of Wykeham, who had already at the 
king’s instance been elected to the see.39 There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that Hungerford’s office as land-steward to Edington was 
continued under his successor in the bishopric of Winchester. 
Compensations for the setback which the death of Edington doubt- 
less occasioned were not, however, wanting. Indeed, one such had 
already come Hungerford’s way sometime before the bishop’s death. 
Lord Burghersh’s niece was Countess of Salisbury, 49 and it may well 
have been through his Burghersh connexion that Hungerford came 
into the service of her husband, William Montagu, second Earl of 
Salisbury, another founder-knight of the order of the Garter, who had 
made heavy personal investments in Edward III’s French wars and was 
also a member of the royal council. On 1 January 1365, by an inden- 
ture written at his Wiltshire manor of Winterbourne Bassett, the earl had 
appointed Hungerford to the office of steward of his lands of the earl- 
dom an an annual fee of 20 marks (plus expenses), which was to be 
made up by a grant of all the earl’s rent from an estate at Ashridge 
(Berkshire), including the issues of the courts and hundreds, and {1 a 
year from the manor of Amesbury (Wiltshire). The fee was to be 
forthcoming even if Hungerford were unable to act as steward, pro- 
vided that he continued to be the earl’s retainer and counsellor.41 The 
appointment and grant were for life, and the Montagu connexion 
certainly seems to have been maintained. On 4 July 1367 the earl made 
formal complaint that his free warren at Swainstone (Isle of Wight) had 
beentrespassed uponand Hungerford was put on the resulting royalcom- 
mission of oyer and terminer. When, in the parliamentof 1371, the earl’s 
younger brother, John Lord Montagu, petitioned the King and Council 
regarding the withdrawal of the feudal services and rent of the Wilt- 
shire manors of Norton Bavant and Fifield Bavant due to his late uncle, 
Bishop Grandison of Exeter, following a royal grant in free alms to 
the prioress of Dartford, Hungerford was one of the two official com- 
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missioners appointed to make an inquest. Sometime before November 
1384 a case was successfully brought before the court of the Constable 
and Marshal by the Earl of Salisbury against his brother (for breach of 
faith in detaining an indenture and statute merchant, the covenants of 
which Lord Montagu had infringed). When Lord Montagu appealed 
against the decree, Hungerford was one of four witnesses who were, 
the earl submitted, vital to his case. 42 

Though important for Hungerford this Montagu appointment of 
1365 doubtless was at the time, it was not by any means a connexion 
exclusive of others. Hungerford still remained connected with 
Bishop Edington and attended to his interests after his death. His 
Burghersh attachment was still a powerful and seemingly very personal 
tie until at any rate 1369, and in the following year Hungerford 
strengthened his old link with Bishop Wyvill of Salisbury by taking 
up the stewardship of the cathedral city. But the best was yet to be. It 
is possible that before 1372 Hungerford was known to some of those 
who, locally if not regionally, helped manage and organise the great 
accumulation of estates, franchises, and other rights, upon the income 
from which were based the English and continental policies of their 
lord, John, Duke of Lancaster, jure uxoris King of Castile and Leon. 
Something has already been said of the long-standing association of the 
Hungerford family, especially of Thomas Hungerford’s uncle, Sir 
Robert Hungerford, with the house of Lancaster. But in 1372 when 
first, surviving records show, Thomas Hungerford appears as a retainer 
of John of Gaunt, twenty years had passed since Sir Robert's death. And, 
in the meantime, there is no anticipation of the important part that 
Hungerford was now to play in the Lancastrian administration. John 
of Gaunt’s first extant register, however, only begins in the previous 
year, 1371, and it is possible that Hungerford was already attached to 
the duke’s service. The Hungerford family tradition apart, opport- 
unities for contact between Hungerford and Lancaster (or those who 
acted for him) are not likely to have been wanting: Hungerford, as we 
have seen, had had dealings with Thomas Lord Ros of Helmsley, an 
important member of John of Gaunt’s military retinue, and Walter 
Heywode, one of Hungerford’s fellow custodians of the temporalities 
of Winchester in 1366, was the duke’s steward in Wiltshire. However 
this may be, he was by this time a known man. His membership of 
other administrative systems, the Earl of Salisbury’s, for instance, is only 
likely to have increased his political usefulness to the most powerful of 
his masters; his inclusion and promotion in the Lancastrian executive 
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meant that potentially the web of Lancastrian influence was spun the 
further. As far as we can see, Hungerford’s Lancastrian connexion, 
whenever it originated, now became and henceforward remained the 
central, focal one of his career. 

What seems to make it less probable that Thomas Hungerford came 
freshly into the Lancastrian administration with his appointment on 
13 August 1372 as “chief steward and surveyor of all lands and lord- 
ships’ in Wales and in Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire Wiltshire, Berk- 
shire, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucestershire, Devon, Cornwall, and Kent, 
is the fact that this office ‘in itself was an innovation.’ ‘ This district 
or bailiwick may have been formed then for the first time.’43 A new- 
comer to the Lancastrian service is not likely to have been given such 
an appointment. At the same time Hungerford was made duchy 
steward of Kidwelly, on which lordship was charged his annual fee of 
£10; he was to receive an additional allowance of 3s. 4d. for each day 
of actual duty. On 18 June 1374 the Lancastrian receiver in the south 
was authorised to increase this daily allowance to 4s. as from the orig- 
inal date of the appointment.44 Early in the following year, on 18 
February 1375, Hungerford was appointed chief steward of the duke’s 
lands and lordships south of the Trent, except in Derbyshire and Staff- 
ordshire. His fee was to be too marks a year and his daily allowance, 
when acting as a member of the duke’s council or when engaged on 
other ducal business away from London and out of the household, was 
to be 6s. 8d., these payments being put to the charge of the duke’s 
receiver in Hungerford’s own county of Wiltshire. The chief steward- 
ship, which he held at the duke’s pleasure, Hungerford was to retain 
until 1393. Not until nearly five years after Hungerford’s appointment 
(November 1379) was there to be a similarly unitary system provided 
for the duke’s estates north of Trent, from which even then Lancashire 
was excluded. On the same day that Hungerford was made chief 
steward he was formally made a member of John of Gaunt’s council. 
In view of the duke’s intention to knight him, he was at the same time 
granted for life the constableship of the castle of Monmouth and the 
stewardships of Monmouth and the Three Castles (Grosmont, Sken- 
frith, and Whitecastle). Hungerford was, in fact, knighted sometime 
between his appointment and 5 March 1375, when he was about to 
leave England for Flanders with Lancaster, who was at the head of the 
English mission sent to negotiate for a peace with France at Ghent and 
then at Bruges. 45 

From this time forward it was probably his place in the Lancastrian 
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administration which monopolized most of Sir Thomas Hungerford’s 
attention. Thomas Walsingham, the monk-historian of the abbey of 
St. Albans, who was at this period very hostile in his attitude to Lan- 
caster, when referring to Hungerford’s election as speaker for the com- 
mons by a majority of the knights in what proved to be Edward III’s 
last parliament (27 January to 2 March 1377) was able to describe him 
as “miles duci familiarissimus, utpote senescallus ejus; qui nil aliud 
voluit quod pronunciaret admittere, quam quod scivit oculis sui 
domini complacere.’46 There is no reason to question the © familiar- 
ity ’; his eldest son, Thomas, was alsoa member of the Lancastrian 
retinue.47 Hungerford’s Lancastrian connexion can only have been a 
very influential factor in his election as speaker. For it came about in a 
parliament whose main political object (and result) was to put the seal 
on Lancaster’s already contrived reversal of the impeachments and other 
acts of its predecessor (the ‘Good Parliament ’ of 1376), whose sessions 
had been so disagreeable to the duke and the court “camarilla’ that he 
was prepared to champion. 

It was for the first time for over fourteen years that Hungerford sat 
in the commons. He had now been elected for Wiltshire as on earlier 
occasions. He was, of course, a figure of some importance in his own 
county as well as outside it. He had so far served on comparatively 
few royal commissions that had not been evoked by those with whom 
he was specially connected or that were not merely concerned with 
routine chancery inquiries into property or local complaints of tres- 
passes. In July and November 1370, however, he had beena royal com- 
missioner of array in Wiltshire, in July 1375 had been appointed to an 
oyer and terminer commission on the subject of the repair of Midford 
Bridgenear Bath, a year later to an oyer and terminer following a com- 
plaint by the Dean and Chapter of Wells of breach of their rights of free 
warren at North Curry (Somerset). Moreover, since March 1361 he 
had continuously been a member of the commission of the peace for 
Wiltshire and, for a short time in the late ’sixties, had served as a justice 
of the peace in Hampshire, and from July 1374 to December 1375 in 
the same capacity in Somerset as well.48 Apart from certain intervals 
(May 1380—February 1381, July 1389—June 1390, July 1391—June 
1396) Hungerford was to be a continuing member of the commission 
for the peace in Wiltshire, and also in Somerset, acting here from 
July 1377 to March 1378, from May 1380 to July 1389, and from June 
1390 until his death in 1397.49 

His greater importance as duchy of Lancaster chief steward and the 
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interest of his lord, John of Gaunt, probably account for the way in 
which, from the time of his speakership in 1377 until 1393, Sir Thomas 
Hungerford came regularly to sit in the commons for either Wiltshire 
or Somerset (in one instance, in the Salisbury parliament of 1384, 
actually for both), almost rhythmically alternating from one to the 
other, with the result that of the twenty-one parliaments which sat in 
this period of sixteen years he was knight of the shire in thirteen, and that 
only three years went by, in which parliament was in session, when he 
was not elected. Not only did his Lancastrian chief stewardship 
apparently involve Hungerford in more or less continuous parliamentary 
activity: it involved him in a multitude of multifarious commissions 
emanating from the royal as well as the ducal chancery, some of them 
relating to parts of the country far distant from Heytesbury or Far- 
leigh Montfort, but capable of being discharged in the course of his 
pursuit of his obligations to the duke. On 20 May 1375, along with the 
duchy feodary in Wiltshire (Robert Toly), the duchy receiver in Glou- 
cestershire who was also in this year the king’s escheator in that county 
(John Sargeant), and others, Hungerford was put on a royal commis- 
sion of inquiry into the seizure by force of arms at Whittington 
(Gloucestershire) of cattle belonging to some tenants of the duke of 
Lancaster's manor of Aldbourne (Wiltshire). and the detention in the 
Dominican friary at Gloucester of some of the tenants who had brought 
an action for novel disseisin regarding a holding in Whittington. The 
scene of this inquiry was comparatively handy for Hungerford. The 
appointment of the Lancastrian chief stewards to membership of the 
royal commissions of the peace in the shires of their bailiwick, a pos- 
ition which was to be regularized by statute in 1416, seems to have been 
adumbrated in Hungerford’s case before the end of Edward III’s reign, 
although merely now and then and merely here and there. 

It can only have been as duchy chief steward that on 5 March 1377 
(three days after he relinquished his speaker’s office) Hungerford was 
appointed justice of the peace throughout Lincolnshire, where John of 
Gaunt himself headed the commissions, and he was re-appointed at the 
beginning of Richard II's reign; he did not, however, figure on the 
next commission issued in May 1380. Similarly in Norfolk he was 
made a justice of the peace on 5 May 1377 and, although he was not 
re-appointed in the following November, he was appointed again in 
February 1378; as in the case of Lincolnshire he dropped out in May 
1380. In neither case was he again included. He was even for a time, 
by the duke’s own warrant of 8 August 1379, a justice in Lancashire 
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which was not, of course, even in his jurisdiction as chief steward. 50 
In the meantime, on 4 March 1377, the day before his appointment 
as justice of the peace in the Lincolnshire ridings, he was made 
a commissioner for sewers in the parts of Holland in south 
Lincolnshire. In February 1381 he was put on the same sort 
of royal commission in Lindsey (where he was again appointed 
in April 1383), a day or two later for the Sussex coast in the neighbour- 
hood of the duchy lordship of Pevensey (where, and for further along 
the coast into Kent, he was again commissioned in July 1389 and Feb- 
ruary 1390), and by a patent of November 1382 at various places in the 
Isle of Ely in Cambridgeshire.5! In these commissions he doubtless 
represented the duchy interest. How far he himself sought represent- 
ation by deputies, it is not possible to say. To some of his commissions 
he can only have given a perfunctory attention. 

As a member of the duke’s council during these years as well as his 
chief administrative agent in southern England, Sir Thomas Hunger- 
ford must have spent some of his time at the palace of the Savoy be- 
tween the City and Westminster. He was, for example, present in the 
chapel of the Savoy on 17 April 1377 when a royal chancery clerk, 
Thomas Thelwall, was there appointed chancellor ° in the duchy and 
county of Lancaster ’ and solemnly, by the duke himself, given custody 
of the great seal ordained * pro regimine regalitatis comitatus palatini ’; 
this was seven weeks after the restoration by Edward III of the county’s 
earlier palatine status (formerly enjoyed 1351-61) during the course of 
the recent parliament when Hungerford was speaker. The closeness 
of Sir Thomas’s attachment to Lancaster is further evinced by the fact 
that when, on 26 July 1378, a royal letter patent was granted to the 
the duke allowing his executors the custody for a year of all his estates 
in the event of his death, Hungerford for the first time appeared among 
them, along with other important household and duchy officials, in- 
cluding the duke’s chamberlain, his steward and controller of house- 
hold, his chief of council, his receiver-general, and his chancellor. 52 

Among the increasing number of royal commissions on which in the 
next decade or so Hungerford was appointed to serve, several that were of 
peculiar Lancastrian interest can be detected, apart from the commis- 
sions of the peace and of sewers outside the region of his own landed 
interests. On 22 May 1382, for example, he was put on a royal com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, along with (among others) Justice 
Skipwith, following a complaint from the duke of breach of his free 
warren in four of his Norfolk manors where damage, loss of livestock 
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(worth 200 marks), and burning of charters had occurred. What is 
referred to here is a series of incidents in the peasants’ risings in western 
Norfolk during the great revolt of June 1381. The same commissioners 
were appointed by a patent of two days later to hold another oyer and 
terminer regarding a complaint by Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(of which John of Gaunt was patron), of a riotous entry into the college 
during the rising and of the spoiling of the college, which resulted in the 
destruction and removal of some of its muniments when its common 
chest and other coffers were broken open.53 Hungerford seems to have 
been representing the duchy interest when he was appointed on 16 
June 1384 to a general government inquiry into felonies and trespasses 
and concealments of feudal incidents in the rape of Pevensey and else- 
where in Sussex, and to a similar inquiry in Gloucestershire into felonies 
and trespasses in March 1387; his fellow commissioners in Gloucester- 
shire included the duchy deputy-steward in the county (Thomas de 
Brugge). Within less than a week of the end of his service as shire- 
knight in the first parliament of 1390, Sir Thomas was appointed (by 
patent of 6 March 1390) to a royal commission of oyer and terminer 
after the Duke of Lancaster’s complaint (by petition in parliament) that 
the exercise of the franchises arising out of his hereditary keepership of 
the castle and bailey of Lincoln had for the last five years been impeded 
by the mayor and bailiffs of the city; the duke had alleged that the in- 
fringement of his officers’ right to entertain presentments arising out of 
theassize of bread hadalonecosthim £1,000. Sir Philip Tilney of Tydd 
(Lincolnshire), knight of the shire for Lincolnshire in the recent session 
and at this time chief steward of the duchy north of Trent, and Thomas 
Pinchbek, late chief baron of the royal exchequer and now duchy chief 
steward in Lancashire (and, three years later, Hungerford’s successor as 
chief steward of the duchy south of Trent), were also members of the 
commission. In this same parliament the bishop, dean and chapter of 
Lincoln had complained of detrimental acts on the part of the civic 
authorities regarding the collection of their rents in the city, and the 
dean and chapter followed this up by objecting to interference by the 
mayor and bailiffs with their sole jurisdiction over cases arising out of 
contracts made by merchants within the cathedral close, which had 
involved them in an alleged loss of £1,000. The same commissioners, 
including Hungerford, were appointed for the oyer and terminer set up 
on 11 May 1390 to deal with this last complaint. 54 

Occasionally, Hungerford’s Lancastrian connexion led to his standing 
surety in the royal Exchequer for members of the ducal retinue and 
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administration when they were granted the right to farm estates that 
were under the Exchequer’s control. When in May 1381, for example, 
Sir John Marmion secured a renewal of his custody of the Yorkshire 
and Wiltshire estates of a royal ward (at a reduced rent), Hungerford 
was one of his mainpernors; Marmion was a Lancastrian retainer and 
steward of Knaresborough at this time. When the alien priory of Deer- 
hurst (Gloucestershire) and its estates were re-let (at an increased rent) 
in February1383, Hungerford was a surety for the small syndicate that 
collectively replaced the prior as farmers; the re-letting was done by 
John of Gaunt’s special advice, and of the three new farmers, one 
(Richard de Burley) was duchy steward in Gloucestershire and another 
(Hugh Vaughan) was a clerk in Lancastrian employment. 55 

Some of Hungerford’s royal commissions came to him virtually 
because of his place in the Lancastrian administration, but in these years 
of his chief stewardship he was appointed to act on many more of a 
purely local character and unconnected with his office. And his in- 
clusion probably arose simply and generally out of the fact that he was 
himself one of the foremost of the notables of Wiltshire and Somerset, 
and a justice of the peace in these counties. He was, for example, a 
commissioner of array in Wiltshire in April and July 1377 when there 
was a threat of French raids from the Channel. On 1 September 1377 
he was one of a royal commission of inquiry into cases in Wiltshire of 
tenants banding together to refuse to perform the services and pay- 
ments customarily due to their lords and to resist the lawful distraints 
of their lords’ bailifts(under colour of exemplifications of extracts from 
Domesday Book); the commissioners were empowered to demand 
surety or, alternatively, commit to gaol. Similar authority was being 
given to commissions in Surrey and Hampshire, and in Richard II’s 
first parliament the commons made general complaint on this subject 
and an ordinance safeguarding seigneurial rights resulted. In the spring 
of 1378 Hungerford was one of a commission of oyer and terminer 
empowered to take indictments of those Wiltshire bond-tenants of the 
Abbess of Shaftesbury who were refusing their services and to imprison 
them. On 20 March 1380 Hungerford was again made a royal com- 
missioner of array in Wiltshire.56 Nothing is known of his move- 
ments during the Peasant’s Revolt which was characterised by a fervid 
hostility to John of Gaunt and resulted in much damage to his property 
(including the destruction of his palace of the Savoy along with most of 
the duchy muniments) and damage to the property of some of his 
household and administration. But on 14 December 1381, at a time 
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when he was being attacked in parliament for his sharpness in acquiring 
the Burghersh estate in Heytesbury, Hungerford was included in the 
Somerset and Wiltshire commissions for keeping the peace which 
were given powers to arrest for incitement and unlawful assembly 
and to put down rebels with armed force. He was re-appointed to 
similar commissions in these areas in March and December 1382, now 
with powers of oyer and terminer. In March 1383 Sir Thomas was 
made one of a commission appointed to survey the Avon between 
Bath and Bristol with a view to removing weirs and other impediments 
to river traffic; a previous commission, appointed in the previous reign 
following a parliamentary petition by the commons of Somerset and 
Wiltshire, had been ineffectual. 57 

On 10 May 1385 Hungerford was made one of a commission to in- 
quire how it had come about that sixteen of the bishop of Salisbury’s 
tenants in the manor of Bishop’s Cannings (Wiltshire) were assessed by 
the collectors of parliamentary subsidies with the men of Burton (where 
they lived) and Easton and not with the men of Cannings, as had been 
the case until sometime during Edward III's reign. In April 1386 Hun- 
gerford was put on a royal commission charged to investigate the alien- 
ation of an estate in his own place of Heytesbury which ought to have 
escheated to the Crown because of the tenant’s idiocy, an inquiry which 
was still pending in July 1390 when Hungerford was again a commis- 
sioner. Presumably in the summer of 1386 he was a commissioner for 
the array of archers in Wiltshire when a French invasion from the Low 
Countries was a serious threat, and on 28 January 1387 he was put on 
the Wiltshire commission of oyer and terminer ordered to inquire into 
the embezzlement by local bailiffs and constables of the archers’ wages 
that were levied on the townships although the archers had never 
reached their appointed rendezvous. On 18 March 1387 he was one of 
several commissioners ordered to report into Chancery on the threats 
offered at Salisbury to a king’s clerk, John Chitterne, a prebendary there 
who had been thereby prevented from prosecuting the king’s suit to 
recover the presentation to the church of St. Thomas the Martyr in the 
city, pending which suit the king had presented him. Some three 
months later, at the end of June, he was made a commissioner for 
sewers in Somerset. On 18 July he was authorised to assist in an 
inquiry into the complaint of Sir Peter de Courtenay of certain tres- 
passes at his place at Newton St. Loe (Somerset), including the breaking 
of his seal of arms. Five days later he was commissioned by Chancery 
to inquire into wastes in the manor of Stower Provost (Dorset), an 
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estate of the Norman nunnery of St. Leger at Préaux then in the king’s 
hands. (In 1394 Hungerford successfully resisted the Exchequer’s pro- 
cess against him as a commissioner on the grounds that the letter patent 
of 23 July 1387 never reached him.)58 

These last few were the only commissions that Sir Thomas Hunger- 
ford was appointed to serve during the perilous eighteen months which 
followed the impeachment of the Earl of Suffolk in October 1386, a 
crisis which saw the government of the country put into the control of 
a parliamentary commission regarded as treasonable by Richard I, the 
coming to power of the Lords Appellant, and the bloody proscriptions 
of the Merciless Parliament of 1388. It had been, of course, John of 
Gaunt’s departure from England for Spain in the summer of 1386 which 
had made possible this head-on collision between the King’s curialist 
party and the pseudo-constitutional country party of magnates headed 
by Thomas of Woodstock and the Arundels. The Duke of Lancaster’s 
domestic policies from the beginning of the reign until his three years 
absence from England had frequently been equivocal, but Richard’s 
support of Lancaster's views on policy towards France would always 
have ensured the latter’s loyalty, had there not been more normal 
reasons. But Lancaster's heir, Henry of Bolingbroke, became one of 
the Appellants and hostile to the court party, and Hungerford had his 
connexions with Henry: in the critical year, 1387-8, he was his receiver 
in the Wiltshire manor of Upavon. But in July 1387 he was still an 
active member of John of Gaunt’s council in England, and doubtless 
his administrative preoccupations as well as his age enabled him to play 
an unobtrusive réle so far as the political issues of the day were con- 
cerned.59 He had sat in the parliament which impeached Suffolk in 
1386; he did not secure election to the Merciless Parliament of Feb- 
ruary 1388. Itis probable, however, that he sympathized with the aims 
of the Appellants. With a supporter of theirs, one of those bishops who 
in 1388 were complacently translated by Urban VI to more profitable 
dioceses, Ralph Erghum, who now left Salisbury for the See of Bath 
and Wells (and so remained Hungerford’s diocesan), Hungerford had 
had a long-standing connexion. He had been, of course, episcopal 
bailiff of Salisbury for life from the time of Erghum’s predecessor. 
Moreover, Erghum had been John of Gaunt’s chancellor until his 
elevation to the episcopate in 1375 and a fellow ducal executor of Hun- 
gerford’s, Hungerford’s co-feoffee to William Lord Botreaux, and 
Hungerford’s own feoffee inthe most important of his Somerset 
manors.69 On the day after the original three Appellants laid their 
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accusations before the King at Westminster on 18 November 1387, 
Bishop Erghum and Sir Ivo Fitz Waryn were bound over in Chancery 
to keep the peace towards each other; Hungerford was one of four 
knights who found surety for the bishop under pain of 4,000 marks. 
There was probably some political animus in this vendetta; Fitz 
Waryn’s sureties were members of the royal Household. Hungerford 
himself may well have been regarded by the King as politically un- 
reliable. Since 1361 he had been a justice of the peace in Wiltshire 
and since 1374 in Somerset. Occasionally he had been dropped from 
the commissions of the peace in these counties, but his omissions had 
been short-lived and never from both commissions together. Now, 
after Richard II’s own coup d’état of May 1389, Hungerford was ex- 
cluded in the following July from the office of justice of the peace in 
both counties at once. His omission was as before, however, of short 
duration. He was put back on both commissions again within a year, 
at the end of June 1390, and stayed there. 

By this time, of course, John of Gaunt had returned from Spain. 61 
It was just before his re-instatement as justice of the peace that Hunger- 
ford served on the Lincoln commissions in which Lancaster’s interests 
wereamong thoseatstake. After these he was appointed to no other royal 
commission of a special character, except one in October 1391 to hear 
and determine an appeal on the part of a citizen of Salisbury against the 
sentence of a maritime court.62 He must now have been at least well 
turned sixty years of age. In January 1393 he sat for the last (and six- 
teenth time) as knight of the shire. In the same year he retired from his 
Lancastrian chief stewardship. He continued to act as episcopal bailiff 
of Salisbury, however, apparently until the end, having a life interest 
in the office. On 19 September 1397 he had a royal letter patent by 
which the King undertook to repay him a loan of 100 marks within a 
fortnight of Easter following.©3 It was, of course, only one among 
many loans that Richard II took up in this time of the beginning of the 
second tyranny. Hungerford’s executors must have had the recovery 
of the loan as one of their duties. For Sir Thomas died on 3 December 
1397. He was buried in the chapel of St. Anne in the parish church 
of St. Leonard at Farleigh Montfort, where some fourteen years later his 
widow, who survived him until 21 March 1412, was also to be buried. 

A week after his death letters went out from the royal Chancery 


ordering the escheators in Somerset, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire to 


take into the king’s hands Hungerford’s estates in their bailiwicks and 
to preceed with the usual formalities of inquest regarding them and the 


T 
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heir. Hungerford’s heir was his elder son by his second wife: Walter, 
who had been born about midsummer 1378. He was the only one of 
Sir Thomas’s sons to survive their father. Sir Thomas had already on 
8 October 1396 covenanted for Walter's marriage to Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Peverell by Margaret, a daughter of Sir Thomas Cour- 
tenay of Southpool and granddaughter of Hugh Courtenay, first Earl 
of Devon. Walter was still a minor at his father’s death but sufficiently 
nearly of age to make the wardship an unprofitable one to farm, espec- 
ially in view of the heir’s marriage having already been contracted; 
there isno record that Hungerford’s estates were farmed out by the Ex- 
chequer. That Walter was still not quite of full age at his father’s death 
probably accounts for his not being one of Sir Thomas’s executors. 
To administer his will the latter had appointed his wife, Joan, and John 
Snappe, doctor of decrees, an advocate of the court of Canterbury, 
rector of Pewsey in the diocese of Salisbury, and a kinsman. The will 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 6 June 1403.64 
Sir Thomas had himself as long ago as 1365 amortized lands to the house 
of Bonhommes at Edington (with which he had a connexion as feoffee 
and executor to Bishop Edington of Winchester, its founder) for the 
keeping of his obit, and the obits of his then wife, his father, mother 
and uncle. As late as May 1397 he and John Marreys (parliamentary 
burgess for Bath in 1395 and January 1397) had royal licence to alienate 
in mortmain the reversion of certain messuages and lands which he held 
for life in Farleigh, Farleigh Wick, and Allington by Chippenham to 
the Cluniac priory of Monkton Farleigh in aid of a chantry. But the 
chantry in the church of his burial at Farleigh Montfort his heir did not 
found until 142665, the year in which he, Sir Thomas Hungerford’s 
only surviving son, entered the ranks of the parliamentary peerage. The 
first Lord Hungerford was to serve his family well, but its aggrandise- 
ment rested squarely on the foundation of the policies, acquisitions, and 
administrative connexions of his father, Sir Thomas Hungerford. 
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FOOTNOTES 


These abbreviations will be used: 
C.C.R.—Calendar of Close Rolls. 
C.P.R.—Calendar of Patent Rolls. 
C.F.R.—Calendar of Fine Rolls. 
Cal. Ing. p.m.—Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem. 
C.Ch.R.—Calendar of Charter Rolls. 
Rot. Parl_—Rotuli Parliamentorum. 
H.M.C.—Historical Manuscrips Commission. 
D.K.R.—Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 


1 Official Return of Members of Parliament, vol. I, 160, 165, 171, 197, 200, 203, 
205, 207, 211, 219, 221, (for his service in the parliament of April 1384 which 
was held at Salisbury, Hungerford was paid as knight of the shire for Wiltshire; 
only his fellow-knight of the shire for Somerset, Sir William Bonville, received 
a writ de expensis for payment in that county, C.C.R., 1381-5, 454), 230, 235, 
239 (although Hungerford was apparently at first returned for Somerset to the 
parliament of January 1390, he was not one of the two knights of the shire who 
sued out writs de expensis, and was paid only for his service as knight for Wilt- 
shire, C.C.R., 1389-92, 179), 240, 246. 

2 Hoare, Wiltshire, vol. 1, part, 2, 113; his other chantries were at Stanley 
abbey, Easton priory, the church of St. Mary, Salisbury, and the church of St. 
Mary, Calne; that Sir Robert lived at Hungerford is clear from C.P.R., 1327- 
30, 280. 

3 Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, VI. C 6870; Nicholas does not find a place in the 
Hungerford pedigree compiled by Hoare (op. cit., vol. 1, part 2, 117), but his 
pedigree is transparently not complete. 

40G.GR., 1318-23, 472; -1bid.,1327-30, 67; C.P.R.; 1327-30, 106, 425. 


_. Ancient Deeds, VI. C 7449; it is the continuing Lancastrian connexion which 


accounts for Sir Robert’s employment (in 1334) as a justice in eyre in the Lan- 
castrian forest of Pickering (Yorkshire), for his association with the forest eyre 
inLancashire(in 1336) and with the commission of inquiry there (in 1342) into 
frauds in the collection of the king’s wool and into official abuses, and (in the 
next year) for hisappointmentas one of the overseers forthe defence of the salmon 
of the four main Lancashire rivers of Lune, Wyre, Ribble, and Mersey (C.P.R., 
1334-6, 2, 261; ibid., 1338-40, 246; ibid., 1340-43, 25, 586-7; ibid., 1343-5, 87, 
172). 

5 C.P.R., 1354-8, 308-9; Cal. Ing. p.m. (1821), iii, 217; for Sir Robert’s 
stewardship of the bishopric of Bath and Wells, see The Register of Ralph of 
Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1329-63, ed. T. S. Holmes, 109, 136. 

6 Hoare, op. sit., ii. 698; Official Return, 97, 103, 112; P.R.O., List of Eschea- 
tors, 159; C.C.R., 1341-3 28; ibid; 1346-9, 102; C.P.R., 1350-4, 92. 

7 Hoare, op. cit., V. 2, 27; for Sir John Strug, see C.F.R., 1319-27, 168; 
C.P.R., 1321-4, 197; ibid., 1327-30, 77; C.C.R., 1323-7, 27... The Contrariants 
were those who sided with Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, against Edward II. in 
#322. 

8 Hoare, op. cit., IV. part 1, 110, 203; Cal. of Papal Registers, Papal Petitions, 
I. $31; ibid., Papal Letters, lV. 220; C.C.R., 1374-7, 362. 
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9 C.P.R., 1485-94, 145-6; C.C.R., 1377-81, 137; C.Ch.R., V. 297; Cal. Inq. 
p.m., III. 217; Hoare, op. cit., vol. IV, part 1, 110, 203. 

10 Hoare, op. cit., vol. 1, part 2, 89; Ill. 217; C.P.R., 1485-94, 145-6; C.C.R., 
1381-5, 420; ibid., 1396-9, 275; C.Ch.R., V. 297; Cal. Ing. p.m. (1821); Feudal 
Aids, IV. 377. 

11 Hoare, op. cit., vol. 1, part 2, 89. 

12 ibid., V. 29; H.M.C., Report on MSS. of R.R. Hastings, 1. 227; Cals. of 
Inquisitions post mortem for the reign of Edward III (H.M. Stationerv Office), XI. 
403; C.C_R.. 137427,.362; C.Ch.R., V.-207; C-P_R., 1565-0, 4805 Cal wing 
p.m. (1821), III. 217. Margaret, widow of William Lord Ros, acquired East 
Court, being the eldest of the four daughters of Bartholomew Lord Badlesmere 
and sister and coheir of Giles Lord Badlesmere, who died without issue in 1338. 

13 Hoare, op. cit., vol. 1, part 2, 87-9; ibid., V. 30 (Hungerford’s lease of 1370 
from Margaret, widow of Bartholomew Lord Burghersh, comprised the manors 
of Colerne and Stert as well as West Court Heytesbury at a rent of 200 marks a 
year); C.P.R., 13811-5, 121; ibid., 1485-94, 145-6; C.Ch.R., V. 297; Rot. Parl., 
III. 109. This last reference is to the petition presented in the parliament of 1381 
in the king’s own presence by Sir William Burcestre and his wife, Margaret, 
formerly wife of the Bartholomew Lord Burghersh who died on 5 April 1369. 
It alleged that Sir Thomas Hungerford as one of Lord Burghersh’s feoffees in 
West Court Heytesbury, Colerne, and Stert, and other land had been charged 
by him to make a re-enfeoffment which would give his wife (Margaret) a life 
interest in these estates, that this had been done, that on Burghersh’s death she 
had had livery out of the king’s hand, and that Hungerford himself had received 
her fealty. Subsequently Hungerford had leased the estates and had undertaken 
to defend her interests if she discharged her other retained counsel, which he 
advised her to do. He was then alleged to have informed Burghersh’s daughter 
andheir, Elizabeth Lady Despenser, that her father had died sole seised and that 
the estates were therefore hers to enter. Whereupon after these acts of * pro- 
curement, covine et malice ’ Hungerford ‘ bargained ’ the manor of Heytesbury 
(West Court). The petitioners further complained of the ‘ grant maintenance ’ 
of Hungerford and others of his ‘affynyte’ in Wiltshire and of his abuse of his 
office of J.P. to prevent the establishment of their right. Hungerford was re- 
quired to answer to the bill in parliament. He pleaded that relating to the re- 
enfeoffments to secure Margaret a life interest he had only a common respon- 
sibility with his co-feoffees and that, in any case, he was absent when they were 
put in charge, that he did not undertake to act as retained counsel to Margaret, 
that he did not remember taking her fealty by royal command (according to a 
Close Roll memorandum of 15 June 1369 he did in fact do so), that he farmed 
the manors at Margaret’s request and on terms favourable to her, that later he 
merely advised Lady Despenser to ascertain from the inhabitants of the manors 
the truth of her father’s estate at his death before even she took steps to secure 
an entry, that he was himself no maintainer or embracer of quarrels, that he had 
no estate in fee or reversionary interest in Heytesbury (West Court), and that 
any declaration he had made on Lady Despenser’s behalf at the Wiltshire 
sessions in support of her claim was in defence of his good name after he had 
been slandered in a county court at Wilton by Sir William Burcestre and his 
men, That Hungerford’s influence over his fellow members of the Wiltshire 
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bench was, in fact, considerable is suggested by the issue on 21 May 1381 of a 
royal writ of supersedeas to the justices of the peace in Wiltshire in favour of 
Sir William Burcestre, who was in fear of imprisonment until he should find 
security to dono hurt or harm to Sir Thomas Hungerford(C.C.R., 1377-81 523). 

14 C.C.R., 1369-74, 280-1; C.P.R., 1485-94, 145-6; C.Ch.R., V. 297. 

15 Hoare, op. cit., V. 29. 

16 C.Ch.R., V. 297; Cal. Ing. p.m. (1821), Il. 217. 

17 C.P.R., 1377-81, 428; ibid., 1391-6, 636. 

18 Cal. Ing. p.m. (1821) iii. 217. 

199G- CHR, V. 297: 

20 See C.P.R., 1381-5, 340, for the royal pardon of 26 November 1383 for 
crenellation without licence. But cf. P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, S.C. 8, file 226, 
no. 11256, for his request for a licence to enclose with wall of stone and lime, 
embattle, tower, and enfoss, without fine or fees to pay. Hoare (op. cit. vol. 1, 
part 2, p. 89) says that he was fined 1,000 marks for fortifying without licence. 

21 C.P.R., 1485-94, 145-6. 

22 C.C.R., 1349-54, 144; for Henry de Walton, see R. Somerville, History 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1, 358. 

23 C.P.R., 1350-54, 59, 451; P.R.O., Lists and Indexes, IX, List of Sheriffs, 
153; P.R.O., List of Escheators, 177. 

24 C.P.R., 1354-8, 419; the dean’s deputy and chapter of Salisbury con- 
firmed the appointment, and on 14 July 1356 Hungerford secured a royal in- 
speximus and confirmation under the great seal. 

25 -C.P.R., 1367-70, 30; the deputy -dean and chapter’s ratification was 
dated 28 November 1370 and a royal inspeximus and confirmation, 22 January 
1371; Hoare, op. cit., Salisbury; Benson and Hatcher, II. 698 (list of episcopal 
bailiffs of Salisbury). The office had been held by Thomas Hungerford’s father, 
~ Walter. Thomas had other connexions with the city. He was not the same 
man as the Thomas Hungerford who was mayor of Salisbury in 1351-2, but 
this Thomas was doubtless a relative (Ancient Deeds, VI. C 5292; C.P.R., 
1350-54, 216. cf ibid., 1354-8, 308-9). Thomas was still occupying the office 
of bailiff of the city in 1393 and 1397 (Ancient Deeds, 1. B 1465; V. A 12038). 
He had been executor to a former parliamentary burgess, Henry Russell, in 
1357(C.P.R., 1354-8, 630). 

26 C.P.R., 1354-8, 613: ibid., 1358-61, 303. 

27 C.P.R., 1358-61, 245, 419. Hungerford was made, in July 1361, a com- 
missioner of inquiry regarding suit from Norton Bavant to the hundred court 
of Warminster (ibid., 1361-4, 73); on 18 June 1371 he was appointed to another 
royal commission relating to Norton Bavant (and, this time, Fifield Bavant) 
after John Lord Montague, nephew of Bishop Grandison of Exeter, had petit- 
ioned in the previous parliament for a rectification of the royal grant in 
free alms to the priory of Dartford, which had not included provision for the 
rendering of the proper feudal services and rent to the bishop and his heirs. But 
Hungerford was by this time connected with the Earl of Salisbury, Lord Mon- 
tagu’s elder brother (ibid., 1370-4, iii.) 

28 Register of Edward the Black Prince, IV. 434, 529-30, in succession to John 
Alveton, 9 times knight of the shire for Oxfordshire 1332-52 (ibid., 378, 387); 
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the primary duty of the under-steward was to hold the prince’s courts and leets 
in the honours. 

29 ibid., IV. 546; C.P.R, 1367-70,2273; in May 1375 Aubrey de Vere became- 
steward of the honours of Wallingford and St. Valery, and with him Hunger- 
ford had no known tie at all. 

30 Sir Walter Paveley of Hilperton (Wiltshire), founder-knight of the order 
of the Garter like his cousin, Burghersh, was one of the knights bachelor of the 
Black Prince’s retinue (see Register, IV. 380, 384; Beltz, Order of the Garter,sub 
nomine); on 30 April 1364 Paveley, going overseas, nominated his cousin, 
Burghersh, and Hungerford as two of his four attorneys in England for a year 
(C.P.R., 1361-4, 489.) 

31 C.P.R., 1364-7, III, 114, 160; C.C.R., 1364-8, 178-9; C.P.R., 1364-7, 
148. 

32 T. Rymer, Foedera, V1. 510; Cal. of Papal Registers, Papal Petitions, 1. 531. 
It is not stated in the Calendar whether Hungerford was successful in obtaining 
his indult ;on 30 March 1376 he was to obtain a papal privilege to choose his 
own confessor, and on 12 April he and his second wife(Joan) were given an in- 
dult to have a portable alter (ibid., Papal Letters, IV. 220). 

33 Lambeth Palace Library, Whittlesey Register, fo. 98. The will, dated on 
4 April 1369, was proved on 27 April in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
letters of administration being issued to Hungerford and Gildsborough who 
were executors along with the widow, Sir Walter Paveley, and two clerks of 
standing, one of them William Steel, Burghersh’s own clerk, who was arch- 
deacon of Totnes. 

34 See above p. 276 andnote13. Thedowager Baroness Burghersh remained 
as life-tenant in the manors of Colerne and Stert, the reversion of which was 
granted in 1387 by the Baroness Despenser to William of Wykeham and his 
feoffees for his foundation of New College, Oxford (C.P.R., 1385-9, 368). 

35 Rot. Parl., iii. 109-11. 

36 T.F. Tout, Chapters, III. passim. 

37 C.P.R., 1367-70, 17. Master John Edington, in September 1368 when 
going overseas, made Hungerford one of his attorneys (ibid. 152). Ibid., 1364-7, 
310; the only other foundation of ‘ Bonhommes’ in England was the one 
founded by the Black Prince himself at Ashridge (Bucks.) Hungerford was still 
involved as late as September 1392 in the endowment of the Edington estab- 
lishment (ibid., 1391-6, 156); in 1365 he had himself granted it lands for the 
celebration of the obits of some members of his family and his own (see note 65). 

38 CLF.R., 1356-68, 339; Hungerford wasstill acting as executor, along with the 
others who still survived, in June 1374 (C.P.R., 1370-4, 439). Oneof the group, 
John de Blewbury of Shellingford (Berkshire), who because of the vacancy was 
presented by the king on 6 December 1366 to the episcopal living of Witney 
(Oxfordshire, diocese of Lincoln), died early in 1372, when Hungerford was one 
of his executors and feoffees (ibid., 187, 437). Hungerford’s interest in the cus- 
tody of the Winchester temporalities and the stewardship, which doubtless he 
was still retaining, would account for his inclusion in a royal commission of 
oyer and terminer appointed on 2 November 1366 to investigate breaches of the 
episcopal parks in Hampshire (ibid., 1364-7, 364). 
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39 C.P.R., 1364-7, 353; the custody was granted to Wykeham for a great 
sum paid into the Chamber. The see had already (on Edington’s death) been 
reserved by Urban V who, on 11 December 1366, invested Wykeham with the 
administration of the see in spirituals and temporals. Not until 14 July 1367 did 
the pope provide Wykeham as bishop-elect, and not until 12 October did the 
king invest him with the temporalities as bishop by papal provision, two days 
after his consecration at St. Paul’s. His enthronement at Winchester only took 
place ong July 1368. By this time Wykeham had been chancellor of England 
for the best part ofa year. 

40 Salisbury, after his divorce from Joan of Kent, married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Lord Mohun of Dunster (a member of the Black Prince’s 
household) by Joan, sister of the Lord Burghersh who died in 1369 (see 
Complete Peerage, sub nomine). 

41 C.P.R., 1364-7, 169; the appointment received the royal inspeximus and 
confirmation by letter patent, on 26 October 1365, following the payment of a 
fine of £10 into the hanaper of Chancery. 

42 ibid., 447; ibid., 1370-4, 111; ibid., 1381-5, 510. Whenthiscase was pend- 
ing Lord Montagu was steward of the royal Household. On 29 November 
1384 a commission of magnates was specially appointed to examine Hunger- 
ford and other witnesses of the earl, who were all old men and, so the earl 
feared, likely to be unable to appear at the hearing of the case. After a series of 
commissions to hear and determine Lord Montagu’s appeal, the decree of the 
Court of Chivalry was eventually upheld (ibid., 507, 509, 584, 587; ibid., 1385-9, 
67, 375): 

43 R. Somerville, Duchy of Lancaster, 1. 113. 

44 Royal Historical Society, Camden 3rd Series, vols.) XX-XXI John of 
Gaunt’s Register, ed. S. Armitage-Smith, vol. I, 114; he was also apparently 
joint-steward in Herefordshire by May 1373 (ibid., vol. 2, 181; ibid., 213). 

45 ibid., vol. 1. 153-5 (Hungerford was already steward of Kidwelly); R. 
Somerville, op. cit., 113-4, I17, 119, 367. For the first reference to Hunger- 
ford as a knight, see The Register, vol. 2. 325, confirmed by C.C.R. 1374-7, 
2A; GPR. 13.74=7, 122. 

46 Chronicon Anglie, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series). 112. 

47 Royal Historical Society, Camden 3rd Series, vols. LVI-VII, John of 
Gaunt’s Register, 1379-1383, ed. E. C. Lodge and R. Somerville vol. 1, 8; 
Monsire Thomas Hungerford le fitz (the Speaker’s son by his first wife) soon 
died but not before November 1383. He was almost certainly the Sir Thomas 
Hungerford who as a young knight bachelor accompanied Sir William 
Windsor (the husband of Edward III’s mistress, Alice Perrers) when the latter 
joined the expedition of Thomas of Woodstock into France and Brittany in 
1380-1 (Exchequer, Accounts Various, P.R.O., E 101/39/7.) 

48 C.P.R., 1361-4, 63, 528; ibid., 1364-7, 205, 429, 434; ibid., 1367-70, 192, 
444; ibid., 1370-4, 34, 478; ibid., 1374-7, 139, 154, 157, 327. 

49 C.P.R., passim. 

50 C.P.R., 1374-7, 1$4, 1573 490; ibid., 1377-81, 46,96; D.K.R., XLII. 363; 
On two occasions when he sat among the commons, in the successive parlia- 
ments of January and November 1380, his fellow executor and feoffee to Lord 
Burghersh, John Gildsborough, was speaker for the commons; Hunger ford 
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was one of Gildsborough’s feoffees at Wennington (Essex) as late as April 1388 
and probably up to Gildsborough’s death (C.C.R., 1385-9, 632). 

A feodary was a local official whose duties were similar to those of a ye) 
escheator, namely, to look after wardships and escheats. 

51 C.P.R., 1374-7, 485; ibid., 1377-81, 576; ibid., 1388-92., 132-3, 200-I. 

52 DKR., XXXIL. 348; CPR. 1377-81, 262. Lancaster had first appointed 
a group of executors in February 1369 which had not undergone much change 
by May 1373 (ibid., 1367-70, 212-3; ibid., 1370-4, 279), but between then and 
July 1378 there had occurred some notable additions to the executorial body 
and withdrawals from it; Hungerford was one of the new members. 

53 C.P.R., 1381-5, 143-4 (Skipwith, as well as being secondary in the Court 
of Common Pleas was also the duke’s chief justice at Lancaster and a member of 
his council); the rebels clearly included Lancastrian tenantry for, in pursuance of 
their commission, Skipwith and Hungerford levied fines, some of which went 
to the duke (Register, 1379-83, vol. 2, 273). 

54 C.P.R., 1381-5, 429; ibid., 1385- 9, 322; ibid., 1388-92, 220, 270; Som- 
erville, op. cit., 1. 367. 

55 C.F.R., 1377-83, 248, 351; in February 1378 Hungerford had been a 
surety for two chaplains who became farmers of the alien priory of Avebury 
and its estates (ibid., 83). 

56 C.P.R., 1374-7, 498; ibid., 1377-81, 38; 50 (Rot. Parl., Ill 21 b), 24, 251, 
254 (similar commissions to those procured by the Abbess of Shaftesbury, who 
took out another commission for her recalcitrant Dorset tenantry, were sued 
out by the Abbot of Chertsey (Surrey) and by the Prior of Bath); 473. 

57 ibid., 1381-5, 85, 140-1, 248, 259. 

58 C.P.R., 1381-5, 598; ibid., 1385-89, 177, 3153 320, 283, 384, 386-7; ibid., 
1388-92, 346; C.C.R., 1392-6, 375. 

59 Duchy of Lancaster, Accounts Various, P.R.O., D.L. 28/1/2/; Hunger- 
ford by 1391 was farming this manor of the Earl of Derby at 40 marks a year 
(ibid., 3/3); John of Gaunt’s Register, 1379-83, op cit., ii. 407 where, in the duke’s 
letters from Castile, he is among those addressed as members of the ducal 
council in England. 

60 C.P.R., 1381-5, 542; C.C.R., 1369-9, 275. On 26 February 1384 Hun- 
gerford had stood surety in the Exchequer for Lord Botreaux when the latter 
acquired a royal wardship (C.F.R., 1383-91, 40). The great-niece of Botreaux’s 
wife was to marry Hungerford’s son and heir, Walter. 

61 C.C.R., 1385-9, 450-1; C.P.R., passim. 

62 C.P.R., 1388-92 491. 

63 ibid., 1396-9, 180. 

64 Hoare, op. cit., vol. 1, part 2, 113; Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, XVIII. 38; Lambeth Palace Library, Arundel Register, pars. II, fo. 152a; 
C.F.R., 1391-9, 268; H.M.C. , Report on MSS. of R. R. Hastings, t. 299; Oxford 
Hist. Sac vol. LKXX, Snappe’s Formulary, ed. H. E. Salter, 2; of the four sons 
of Sir Thomas Hungerford surviving in 1383, only Walter and John, the sons 
of his second wife, were alive in 1395. 

65 W. Dugdale, Baronage o England, Il. 203; C.P.R. 1396-9, 121; ibid., 


1422-9, 347. 
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II. 

Sir Walter Hungerford, first Baron Hungerford. Speaker in Henry 
V’s second Parliament (at Leicester in April 1414). Knight of the Shire 
for Wiltshire in the Parliaments of January 1401, October 1404 (at Cov- 
entry), October 1407 (at Gloucester) ; for Somerset, January 1410 ; for 
Wiltshire, May 1413, and April 1414 (at Leicester). 1 

Born about 1378, Walter Hungerford was the first son of Sir Thomas 
Hungerford by his second wife, Joan, daughter of Sir Edmund Hussey. 
He already, therefore, had the prospect of eventually coming into the 
estates to which his mother was coheir. At the time of his birth he had 
two surviving elder brothers (Robert and Thomas), the sons of Sir 
Thomas by his first marriage. These two, however, died before their 
father, as did Walter’s own younger, uterine brother, John, and at Sir 
Thomas’s death in December 1397 Walter was his father’s sole sur- 
viving son and, as such, heir to all his proper estates, none of his elder 
brothers having apparently married, certainly none having produced 
a still surviving heir. 

On coming of age in 1399 Walter can at first have succeeded to little 
more than the manors of Mildenhall, Ashley, Codford St. Mary (Wilt- 
shire), and Down Ampney (Gloucestershire). For in the manors of 
Heytesbury (Wiltshire), Farleigh, and Wellow, and other lesser estates, 
which were all entailed on Sir Thomas’s second wife’s male issue, the 
widow (Walter’s mother) had a life interest, and she was to survive her 
husband for over fourteen years. Not until 1412 did Walter, therefore, 
come into the whole of his patrimony. His estates were then further 
augmented by those to which he succeeded as his mother’s heir, these 
including the manors of Teffont Evias (Wiltshire), Holbrook and 
Bossington (Somerset).3 Already in October 1396, he had been con- 
tracted in marriage exceedingly well, especially as events were to befall: 
to Katherine, one of the two daughters and coheirs of Thomas Peverell, 
a Cornish squire who had been knight of the shire in 1379 and sheriff in 
1389—90. Katherine’s mother was Margaret, one of the two daughters 
and coheirs of Sir Thomas Courtenay of Southpool and his wife, Muriel, 
herself a coheir (being the elder daughter of John Lord Moels). The 
covenant between Sir Thomas Hungerford and Peverell provided for 
estates in Wiltshire or Gloucestershire worth £40 a year to be settled 
by Sir Thomas on the married pair with the final prospect of entailed 
estates worth 300 or 400 marks annually. In return for this Peverell was 
to pay £140 for the marriage and entail, and settle the manor of Stoke 
Bassett (Oxfordshire), worth {20a year. The marriage had taken place 
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before the end of May 1399. Margaret Courtenay, Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford’s wife’s mother, a niece of the Earl of Devon (Hugh) who died in 
1377 and cousin of Archbishop Courtenay of Canterbury (1381—96), 
surviving her husband, died in 1422, and it was not until then that her 
own and her dower estates were parcelled out between Hungerford and 
his wife on the one hand and Katherine’s sister, Eleanor, and her hus- 
band, Sir William Talbot, on the other. Hungerford took the Somer- 
set parts of the inheritance, including the manors of Clapton, Halton, 
Maperton, South Cadbury, Wootton Courtenay, Pymtree, and Sutton 
Lucy, and he shared the Devon lands; in 1439 the Cornish and the 
other Devon lands of Peverell and Courtenay (comprising thirteen 
manors) also fell to Walter Hungerford under the terms of a settlement 
when his first wife’s sister died without issue. 4 

At first, as a result of Margaret Courtenay’s death in 1422 and of 
Eleanor Talbot’s death in 1439 only a moiety of the whole of the Moels 
inheritance and barony came to the Hungerfords, but the other moiety 
was eventually to come into the possession of the family (although not 
during Walter’s lifetime), through the marriage between Robert, 
Walter’s eldest son, and Margaret, daughter and heir of William Lord 
Botreaux. This Hungerford-Botreaux alliance, which was eventually 
to bring into the family’s possession over fifty manors (mainly in the 
West Country) was probably contracted early in 1421, when Hunger- 
ford had returned after an absence of nearly four years in France, and 
just about when a previous marriage contract, effected by him, was 
yielding dividends. 5 

On 8 November 1416 Henry V had granted to Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford the marriage of Margery, one of the three daughters and coheirs 
of Edward, the only son of Hugh Lord Burnell, who (in September 
1415) had died before his father, together with the custody of her 
person and lands during her minority. (Margery was then about 
seven years old.) The royal letter patent embodying this grant 
sanctioned Sir Walter’s bargain with Lord Burnell arranging for his 
eranddaughter’s marriage with Edmund, Sir Walter’s third son, at a 
stated cost to Hungerford of £1,000. Sir Walter had feared a distur- 
bance of the marriage and of the settlements which depended on it. 
For, by midsummer 1416, Margery’s sister, Katherine, had~ been 
affianced to John, son and heir of John Talbot, Lord Furnival (the later 
first Earl of Shrewsbury), and a settlement had been contrived to give 
the couple the main bloc of Burnell estates in Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire. This marriage had not, however, taken place when Lord 
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Burne'l died in November 1420 and, in fact, the Talbot settlement 
never did mature, this sister marrying Sir John Radcliffe, K.G., of 
Attleborough (Norfolk). Even had it done so, the terms of the Burnell- 
Hungerford settlement would have been favourable enough to Sir 
Walter. Drawn up on 12 July 1416 (some three weeks after the Talbot 
arrangement), they had provided for the manors of Rotherhithe and 
Hatcham (Surrey), Rollright (Oxfordshire), Little Rissington (Glou- 
cestershire), Suckley (Worcestershire), Compton Dando (Somerset), 
Great Cheverell (and a fee-farm of 20 marks from Biddestone) (Wilt- 
shire), Stanstede Montfichet, Waltham Powers, Walkfare and Latch- 
ingdon (Essex), and certain burghal properties and rents in Bristol, to 
remain at Lord Burnell’s death to Sir Walter, Edmund his son, and the 
latter’s wife, Margery Burnell. The expiry of a life-interest, secured to 
Margery’s mother, would further release the Essex manors of East and 
West Ham and Borham. By May 1421, the estates concerned, held by 
Lord Burnell at his death, had passed into Sir Walter’s hands. The latter 
did, of course, settle certain of his own estates on his son; the manors of 
Jenkingescourt, Burton, Stratton St. Margaret, Stoke by Bedwin 
(Wiltshire), and Down Ampney (Gloucestershire); perhaps these were 
comprised in the {1,000 costs he had undertaken, perhaps additional 
to them. 6 

Apart from the trusts and royal wardships with which Hungerford 
temporarily augmented the stock of land upon which he could count 
for ready income (for example, the wardships of Philip Courtenay of 
Powderham, nephew and heir of Bishop Courtenay of Norwich, and 
Walter Rodney, both of whom married daughters of his), his estates 
were considerably increased by purchase. It was probably by this 
direct method of acquisition that over the years there came into his 
possession some thirty additional manors, mainly in Wiltshire and 
Somerset,7 together with his London inn in Charing. Some of the’ 
most important of these purchases were in his hands before his occup- 
ation of the Treasurership of England from 1426 to 1432, and many of 
the rest before the end of his term of office; it was while he was Treas- 
urer that in the autumn of 1429 and the first half of 1430 he engineered 
a whole series of enfeoftments covering a considerable number of these 
purchased estates.8 The whole estate was a large enough complex to 
demand a proper system for its administration and a hierarchy of 
administrative and financial officials. By 1413 there was a receiver who 
took the rents from the manorial bailiffs and collectors, and there was a 
steward. When, in 1420-21, the Burnell and Rodney lands were 
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attached to the core of Hungerford’s own estates, the receiver became 
receiver-general and there were separate receivers for the different 
manors or groups of manors. The stewardship eventually had also to be 
divided; this was done on a county basis, one steward being appointed 
for Wiltshire, one for Somerset and Devon, and one for Dorset. In 
Berkshire and Wiltshire there was an under-steward. The Hungerfords 
did not themselves ever hold any very notable estate in Dorset, but dur- 
ing the later stages of Sir Walter’s life a steward was needed to adminis- 
ter the lands there brought into his control by his second marriage, 
which took place sometime between June 1429 and May 1439. 


Sir Walter’s second wife was Eleanor, Countess of Arundel, daughter 
and heir of Sir John Berkeley of Beverstone (Gloucestershire), success- 
ively wife and widow of John Arundel, Lord Mautravers, who had died 
in 1421, and of Sir Richard, the son and heir-apparent of Robert 
Lord Poynings, who was killed on active service near Orleans in 
June 1429. Eleanor had no issue by Hungerford. Her children by 
her two earlier unions had married well. John, Eleanor’s elder son by 
her first marriage who was admitted in 1433 to be Earl of Arundel, 
had married the daughter of Lord Fanhope (a granddaughter of John 
of Gaunt) and later a daughter of Robert Lovell, a Dorset notable, but 
he was probably dead before Sir Walter's marriage to the countess 
took place. Her second son, William, his brother’s heir and 
summoned to parliament as Earl of Arundel in 1422, was to marry 
the first daughter of Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury. Her 
daughter by her second marriage, Eleanor Poynings, before mid- 
summer 1435 was already married to the son and heir of the Earl of 
Northumberland. 


The countess’s lands were, however, doubtless her chief attraction 
for Hungerford, and in her right he came to hold thirteen manors in 
Dorset, six in Wiltshire, five in Gloucestershire, and two in Somerset. 9 
As Hungerford’s will explains, he met the countess’s debts to the Crown 
and in London which far exceeded the 700 marks she gave him after 
their marriage. But he could well afford to do so. These estates 
held by Hungerford jure uxoris were bringing him in during the 1440's 
almost £/700 a year: more, that is, than his own estates and those under 
his control had been yielding in (say) 1420-21, when the total sums 
handled by his receiver-general had amounted to close on £650 a year. 
By 1429-30 his annual receipts from landed estate had risen to £1,047. 
By 1444 they were averaging over £1,700, and in the year before his 
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death were as high as {1,800.19 What were the revenues of his French 
lordships, secured to him by royal grant, there is no knowing. 

By the latest possible date for Hungerford’s marriage with the Coun- 
tess of Arundel (May 1439) the family’s territorial interests and pro- 
spects had been further extended bythe marriage of his grandson, 
Robert (the eldest son of Sir Walter’s own eldest son, Robert), who 
by March 1439 had been contracted with Eleanor, the daughter and 
heir of William Lord Moleyns who had been killed ten years before at 
the siege of Orleans: a match which was to bring into the Hungerford 
family’s possession between twenty and thirty manors in Buckingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, and Cornwall, and to the young heiress’s 
husband besides an individual summons to Parliament in 1445 as Lord 
Moleyns. 11 

All this remarkable accumulation of landed interests and proliferation 
of family connexions and associations, which it fell to Sir Walter dur- 
ing his life time largely to control and use to his profit, was developing 
all through a political career of considerable diversity and complexity, 
upon the progress of which it can only have favourably reacted. 

From the presence of his heraldic arms among the embellishments of 
Mickle Hall in Oxford it would be rash even to conjecture that Sir 
Walter was ever on its books in his youth. But that he had some schvol- 
ingin the University is possible. He wascertainly literate: judging froma 
bequest in his will to one of his Courtenay grandsons, who was a clerk, 
of a two-volume great bible ‘eciam cum omnibus libris meis de 
facultate theologie ’ (which were already in the beneficiary’s hands), it 
is tolerably certain that he had Latin; and we know for sure that he 
read English with facility. In later life certainly he had his con- 
nexions with the University of Oxford. When, in February 1435, the 
University wrote to Archbishop Chichele commending one of its proc- 
tors, Master John King, a scholar in theology, another similar letter 
went to Lord Hungerford (as he then was). Not long before his death 
Hungerford was interesting himself in the work then going forward 
on the bell-tower of Merton College chapel, and when he came to 
make his will he had already advanced some two-thirds of a promised 
bequest of £100 towards the fund.12 These links with Oxford may 
well have been formed, however, much later than his youth, and if ever 
a career for Hungerford in the Church had ever been thought feasible 
(a tenuous conjecture), that prospect had evaporated by his eighteenth 
year when (on 10 November 1395) he received a royal letter patent 
pardoning and confirming his acquisition in fee-tail of the bailiwick 
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of the forest of Selwood from his father who held the custody in chief. 13 
Less than a year later his marriage with Katherine Peverell was arranged 
for, and before the end of Richard II’s reign the contract had been ful- 
filled. Walter’s father had died in the meantime (December 1397), 
leaving him, as his only surviving son and heir, with solid prospects 
which would only mature, however, when his mother’s death ended 
her life-interest in so many of the Hungerford entailed estates. 

Young Hungerford quite clearly reacted to the political crisis which 
ended inthe accession of Henry IV, with whom his father had had con- 
nexions. It may have been the long-standing Lancastrian attachments 
of his family, intensified by his father’s strong ties with John of Gaunt, 
which influenced him to give Henry of Bolingbroke his corporal ser- 
vice. And so far as he was concerned, the Lancastrian usurpation paid 
immediate dividends: Walter Hungerford was one of the forty-six 
esquires knighted on the eve of Henry’s coronation on 13 October 
1399. Only three weeks later, by letters patent dated 2 November, he 
was granted for life the manor and barton, and thecustody of thecastle, of 
Marlborough with their appendant franchises, together with the mills 
and hundred of Selkly, and ‘ housbote’ and ‘ heybote’ and pasture 
rights in the forest of Savernake, for an annual rent of £120 payable 
in the Exchequer; and, after another fortnight had passed, on 16 Nov- 
ember Hungerford shared (with Sir Thomas Beauchamp) a royal 
grant of £200 from the estates of the late Duchess of Norfolk expressly 
‘to recompense them for their great expensesin the king’s service 
after his last coming to England’.14 The following year, however, 
was apparently one in which at times Sir Walter’s position can only 
have been a source of acute discomfort to him. 

Early in January 1400 occurred a plot of a group of Richard II’s 
closest supporters among the nobility who had been degraded in Henry 
IV’s first Parliament from the new dignities they had won in the late 
king’s coup d’état of 1397. Their plan was to seize Henry IV at Wind- 
sor and restore Richard II. Henry acted with decision, raised London, 
and compelled the conspirators to retire with their forces westwards to 
Cirencester. Here the townsfolk rose against them and executed out of 
hand the Earls of Salisbury and Kent. A similar fate soon met Lord 
Despenser at Bristol and the Earl of HuntingdonatPleshey. Sir-Walter 
Hungerford found himself awkwardly involved. An inquest held at 
Cirencester on 25 January 1400 found that he had been with the rebels 
thereand had actively adhered to and supported them against the king’s 
lieges in the town. His name was specially linked in the indictment 
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with the Earl of Kent, but it is perhaps worth pointing out that Lord 
Despenser was his superior lord in his holdings at Farleigh and Wellow, 
and that elsewhere he was a tenant of the Earl of Salisbury. Judicial 
proceedings at a higher level had not ended even as late as 25 Novem- 
ber following, when a further inquest was ordered to be taken regard- 
ing Hungerford’s actions at Cirencester, its findings to be submitted to 
one or more royal justices of either of the two Benches or before the 
justices of assize in Gloucestershire. These later proceedings, however, 
may well have been only formal, because at a trial on 27 January 1400 
at Newgate, where a London jury had indicted those privy to the 
plot of conspiring in the City, it had been found that Sir Walter Hun- 
gerford, king’s knight, had been forced (with others) by the rebels to go 
with them, and had been robbed of a collar of the king’s livery (worth 
£20) which he was wearing at the time of his capture. Perhaps he had 
been taken prisoner when the rebels made their first move and broke 
into Windsor Castle to search for the king and his sons on the night of 
4 January. This particular act, the offence of accroaching the royal 
power, was one of the treasons of which Thomas Merk, late Bishop of 
Carlisle, was pardoned on 28 November 1400.15 It is possible that 
during and immediately after the riot at Cirencester Hungerford was 
under arrest. If this were so, he can only have been in custody a matter 
of a few weeks at most, for on 18 February 1400 he had been able to 
stand surety for two Somerset magnates, Sir Hugh and Sir John Luttrell, 
in their royal grant of all the English estates of the alien abbey of St. 
Nicholas-lez-Angers. 16 

By the end of 1400 the clouds had lifted clear, and in January 1401 
Sir Walter was returned for the first time as knight of the shire, being 
elected for Wiltshire, and on 16 May 1401 he was appointed a J.P. for 
the county, a commission to which he continued to be re-appointed 
until January 1406. In the summer of 1401 by privy seal writ he was 
summoned as a Wiltshire knight to a Great Council convened at 
Westminster to discuss the emergency arising out of French and Scot- 
tish hostility, Irish turbulence, and the rebellion in Wales. Between 
this and his summons as one of four Wiltshire knights to another Great 
Council sometime in 1404, there is little to record of his activities. 17 
On 15 August 1402 he and his wife and mother procured a papal indult 
to have a portable altar, and it is not improbable that at this time 
Hungerford was himself in Rome as a pilgrim on his way to or from 
the Holy Land. His own will says that his father had made an enfeoff- 
ment to uses of the manor of Tidworth for the Austin priory of Long- 
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leat, which manor the priory sold for 160 marks to John Chitterne, a 
master in chancery, the purchase price being lent to Sir Walter for his 
voyage to the Holy Land, he in turn (to fulfil his father’s will) appro- 
priating the church of Rushall to the priory. It is true that it was not 
until November 1407, when he was knight of the shire for Somerset in 
the Gloucester Parliament, that Hungerford secured a royal licence 
enabling the priory to appropriate the church, but he was certainly in 
touch with John Chitterne as soon after the conjectural date of his 
pilgrimage as January 1403 when he was his mainpernor in a grant of 
the custody of the alien priory of Hayling. It is verv doubtful whether 
in any year but 1402, the intervals between his royal commissions 
would have allowed him to take a long tour. He received no royal 
commission at all during 1402.18 

In the early years generally of Henry IV’s reign Hungerford was by 
no means busily employed on royal local commissions. Possibly this 
was because he was still a young man, but more probably because much 
of his time was being spent with the king, at court or in the field, espec- 
ially during the unquieter period of the reign. But on 20 April 1403 he 
was put on a commission of oyer and terminer regarding an appeal 
against a judgement given by a deputy of the admiral for the West in a 
case over broken contracts. In September following he was a com- 
missioner of array in Wiltshire for the defence of Southampton against 
a threatened attack.19 He attended a Great Council in the summer of 
1404, and in the autumn sat for Wiltshire in the Unlearned Parliament 
of Coventry. When next Parliament was summoned to meet in March 
1406 he was not elected, being by then sheriff of Wiltshire. He held 
this office from 27 November 1405 to 5 November 1406. For the 
greater part of this year, however, he was acting as chamberlain to the 
king’s younger daughter, Philippa, who (nearly four years after the 
contract was made) was married by proxy at Westminster on 26 Nov- 
ember 1405 to Eric, King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and on 
8 December proclaimed as his queen. Hungerford was a member of 
the Anglo-Danish retinue of over 200 persons who accompanied the 
young queen to Denmark, and he received a grant of livery for the 
voyage and on 26 July 1406 an advance of 100 marks at the Exchequer. 
The flotilla sailed from Lynn in the second half of August. The marriage 
was celebrated in Lund cathedral on 26 October and by Christmas 
most of the escort of Englishmen were back home. 2° Earlier in the year, 
on Lady Day, Hungerford had already been granted a gift of 100 marks, 
one payment of an annuity for that amount (charged on the castle and 
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town of Marlborough). This annuity had been surrendered by its former 
recipient following an act of resumption passed in the Coventry Parlia- 
ment of 1404; the fresh grant to Hungerford was made in view of the 
great charges he had previously incurred in the royal service and espec- 
ially lately at Calais where he had upheld his king and country’s honour 
in arms against a knight of France. 21 

Hungerford was certainly back in England by the end of 1406, for on 
30 December he was on a panel of knights and esquires from which a 
jury was to be chosen for the settling of a law-suit between the heirs of 
Sir John de Mohun, whose widow had sold the reversion of his West 
Somerset estates, and Sir Hugh Luttrell, whose mother had been the 
purchaser.22 On 16 February 1407 his continuing interest as Exchequer 
lessee at Marlborough presumably procured Sir Walter’s inclusion in a 
royal commission of inquiry into reported breaches of the assizes of 
wines and victuals by recent mayors of the town. 

In October 1407 Wiltshire once again elected Hungerford as knight 
of the shire to the Parliament summoned to Gloucester, and it was dur- 
ing the session that (on 19 November) he procured a royal licence to 
amortize and appropriate the advowson of Rushall (Wiltshire) to Long- 
leat priory, and that (three days later) he and five other knights of the 
shire, including the Speaker, witnessed a quitclaim in favour of Sir 
Thomas Brook, M.P. for Somerset, a deed to which the common seal 
of Gloucester was affixed.23 It was for Somerset that Hungerford him- 
self was to be returned to the next Parliament of January 1410. In the 
meantime, in May 1408 he had been re-included in the commission of 
the peace for Wiltshire, and in November of the same year for the first 
time had been put onthe commission for Somerset; he was to beexcluded 
from the Wiltshire commission in February 1410, but only for two 
years, and thenceforward he was J.P. in both counties until his death 
nearly forty years later. On 6 July 14009, the feast of the translation of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, he had been on pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
where he was then received into the confraternity of the priory of 
Christchurch. 23a 

It was in the course of the 1410 parliament that Hungerford and 
William Stourton, a lawyer, then M.P. for Dorset, were ordered ‘ for 
particular causes moving the king and council’ to meddle no further 
with the temporalities of the Cluniac priory at Farleigh in Somerset 
(where Hungerford had his chief residence). He and Stourton, who 
was also one of his feoffees, had received on 18 May 1409 a royal grant 
of the custody of the priory’s estates to the use of the convent. This 
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was pending thesettlement ofa dispute between HenryIV and the prior of 
Lewes over the nomination of anew priorat Farleigh. (The king claimed 
patron’s rights through his first wife, Mary de Bohun, while the prior 
of Lewes claimed on the grounds that Farleigh was a dependency of his 
house.) On 3 September 1409 the king had compromised by nomin- 
ating (in letters under the seal of the duchy of Lancaster) the candidate 
of the prior of Lewes. On 1 February 1410 Hungerford and Stourton 
received the order not to meddle further with the Farleigh temporal- 
ities, and on 12 February they secured letters of pardon, protesting that 
they had received none of the priory’s revenues and should therefore 
be free of all Exchequer process to compel them to render account. 
Two days before this concession was formally made, however, an in- 
quiry into allegations of waste and asportation of goods by Hungerford 
and Stourton had been made the subject of a royal commission. This 
investigation was conducted with sufficient despatch to allow of Hun- 
gerford’s laying a petition before the Commons on 2 May 1410, just a 
week before the Parliament ended. In this petition he declared his in- 
tention of traversing the inquest, which had evidently been damaging, 
and asked the Commons to request the king to ordain by parliamentary 
authority that the traversing jury should include no man with less than 
£20 landed income in the county, that the sheriff should ensure this on 
pain of a £200 fine, and that the return should be null if this arrange- 
ment miscarried. The Commons promoted the bill and the king 
granted it.24 Not long after the dissolution of the 1410 Parliament, by 
the new royal Council, of which Prince Henry of Monmouth was head, 
Hungerford was made (by patent of 14 June 1410) one of a commission 
to raise speedy loans amounting to 500 marks in Somerset and e'sewhere 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells, on the security of the recent parlia- 
mentary subsidy; this sum the commissioners apparently put up them- 
selves within a matter of days in return for a preferential tally drawn 
on the subsidy collectors in the county.25 Hungerford’s local territorial 
standing in Somerset and Wiltshire was soon to be considerably im- 
proved when at Teffont Evias his mother died on 1 March 1412. Sir 
Walter was one of her executors. Her death released such entailed 
estates as had been settled on her for life in 1383. The royal escheators 
involved were given their orders on 11 April 1412 to deliver seisin to 
Sir Walter at Heytesbury, Teffont Evias, Wellow, Farleigh, and Hol- 
brook. 26 

The struggle for control of the royal Council that was going on in 
the last years of Henry IV between the Arundel bloc (supported by the 
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decrepit king) and the Prince of Wales and the Beaufort group which 
lined up behind him, was virtually settled for nearly two years during 
the 1410 Parliament in favour of the latter party. In the last proper 
Parliament of the reign, during the winter of 1411, there was a reaction 
towards the party of which the king’s second son, Thomas, and Arch- 
bishop Arundel together now shared the leadership. Inthiscompetition 
there is no way of knowing for sure which side Hungerford favoured. 
But his diocesan and near neighbour, Bishop Bubwith of Bath and 
Wells, wasa member of the Council of which the future Henry V was 
chief; he had himself a slight connexion with Robert Lovell at whose 
London inn this Council occasionally met;27 and the accession of 
Prince Henry in March 1413 was soon followed by Sir Walter’s em- 
ployment at important administrative, diplomatic, and then military 
levels, in close touch with the new king. It is likely that he had been in 
Henry V’s confidence for some time. 

Right at the beginning of his reign Henry V made some important 
changes in the higher administrative staff of his duchy of Lancaster, in- 
cluding the appointment of a new chamberlain, a new chancellor, and 
new chief stewards north and south of Trent. It was to the last of these 
offices, the chief stewardship of the duchy south of Trent and in Wales, 
which his father Sir Thomas Hungerford had relinquished just twenty 
years before, that Sir Walter was appointed on 5 April 1413. It was an 
office which carried with it membership of the duchy council and, 
after an act of the Parliament of March 1416, a commission of the peace 
in each of the counties of his bailiwick. He continued to hold it until 
May 1437, even after his appointment as chamberlain of the duchy in 
February 1425, although after Henry V’s death his jurisdiction seems to 
have been limited to the estates under the control of Henry’s feoffees 
in the duchy. 28 

Soon after his appointment as duchy chief steward Hungerford was 
elected for Wiltshire to the first of Henry V’s Parliaments, which met 
in May 1413 and in which his friend, William Stourton, was for a time 
the Commons’ Speaker. He himself was Speaker in the next Parliament 
which met in April 1414 at Leicester, having been re-elected for Wilt- 
shire. So far as is known, it was the last Parliament which he attended 
as knight of the shire. Had the statutory prohibition on the return of 
sheriffs been strictly enforced, however, he would not have been elected 
on this occasion, because he was sheriff of Somerset and Dorset in this 
year (November 1413-14).29 

As in 1406, Sir Walter can only have been very much of an absentee 
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from his bailiwick. Apart from his duchy interests, not only was he 
away in the midlands for the month’s duration of the Parliament in 
April and May, but from 16 July to 20 September 1414 he was out of 
the country on an embassy to the Emperor Sigismund at Coblenz * pro 
certis materiis specialibus dominum Regem intime moventibus’ 
(actually to treat for an alliance), and he was only back in England for 
a matter of five weeks or so when, on 27 October, he left for the Gen- 
eral Council of the Church then being held at Constance. He went in 
the company of, among others, his own diocesans of Bath and Wells 
(Bubwith) and Salisbury (Hallum), and the Earl of Warwick and Lord 
FitzHugh. The object of the embassy was to act ° pro salute animarum 
christianorum ibidem congregatorum necnon pro aliis certis de 
causis dictum dominum nostrum Regem erga dictum Imperatorem 
moventibus ’. More prosaically, this second embassy was to treat for 
the Anglo-Imperial alliance with greater urgency now that Henry V 
had decided to prosecute his rights in France. From it Hungerford did 
not return until May 1415. His allowances were {1 a day for himself 
and pro rata payments for his men and servants. (He took 28 horses.) 
The Exchequer audit of his expense claims disclosed that on 13 May 
1415 £79 out of a total of £279 owing to him were still outstanding. 
(A tally for that amount, drawn on the collectors of tunnage and pound- 
age at Bristol, was given him at the Lower Exchequer on 21 June.) 3° 
Hungerford took advantage of his stay at Constance to secure on 10 
February 1415 a papal dispensation for his son Walter, who is described 
in the bull as a scholar and in his eighth year, enabling him, when he 
should have made up his thirteenth year and been tonsured, to hold 
any benefice with cure (including a parish church or perpetual vicarage) 
or an elective dignity in a cathedral or collegiate church, to hold there 
and then any benefices without cure, including prebends, and to resign 
such, by way of exchange, as often as he wished. And on 18 March, 
two days before John XXIII’s flight from Constance to Schafthausen, 
a bull issued, at Sir Walter’s impetration, ordering the prior of Bath to 
transfer the disused Hungerford chantry in Heytesbury parish church 
to a chapel in his manor-house there, it being understood that Hunger- 
ford would augment the revenues of the chantry and appoint a resident 
chaplain and clerk, who were later to be joined by others when 
further resources had been found. 31 

When Hungerford returned to England early in May 1415, prepar- 
ations for resuming the war with France had been going ahead since 
the previous autumn with increasing urgency. Recruitment of retinues 
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by indenture had already been proceeding for a month. By 9 June 
Hungerford’s own retinue was at least in course of formation, and he 
finally contracted to serve with 19 men-at-arms and 60 archers. 32 Pre- 
sumably he was with the king at Winchester when, on 28 June, he 
appointed a deputy in his office of duchy chief steward, as did his fellow 
steward for the north. This his first deputy, Roger Hunt, may not 
have been his own choice, but, a year later, William Westbury and, 
two years later again (in 1418), William Alisaundre were his deputies 
and both these men were to be among his own feoffees and were Wilt- 
shire men. This appointment of chief stewards’ deputies was a new 
departure in duchy history, necessitated by the impending absence of 
their principals in France.33 On 22 July at Southampton Henry V 
made a series of enfeoffments (comprising most of the original Lacy 
and Ferrers estates and his mother’s share of the Bohun inheritance, and 
worth about £6,000 a year clear) for the fulfilment of his will, 
which was sealed two days later. Hungerford was both one of the 
feoffees and one of the executors nominated in these instruments; in 
fact, with one exception, all the executors now appointed were also 
members of the committee of feoffees and, moreover, were a majority 
of it. Both bodies included the chancellor and receiver-general of the 
Duchy of Lancaster as well as Hungerford. The feoffees included 
additional members of the higher administrative staff of the duchy in 
the persons of the duchy chamberlain and the chief steward for the 
northern parts. Time was to bring changes in the ranks of both feoftees 
and executors, and when, on 10 June 1421, Henry V drew up his last 


will Hungerford was to be appointed one of the eight executors charged 


with the actual administration of the will, a position in the scheme he 


had not previously held. 34 


On 5 August 1415, the very day of the condemnation and execution 
of the conspirators of the Southampton plot, chief of whom was 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, the latter’s elder brother, Edward, Duke of 
York, received the royal licence to mortgage certain of his estates, 
mainly in Wiltshire and Yorkshire, in order to raise loans to help meet 
his costs in the first of Henry V’s expeditions to France and also his out- 
lay on the endowment and building of the great collegiate church at 
Fotheringhay, where within a few months, after his death at Agin- 
court, he was to be buried. Among the feoffees, who included Bishop 
Beaufort, was Sir Walter Hungerford; another was his future colleague, 
Roger Flore of Oakham, a lawyer who was to be Speaker in 1416, 
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1417, 1419, and 1422, and chief steward of the Duchy of Lancaster for 
the north parts. 35 

Hungerford crossed with the expeditionary force and, after the tak- 
ing of Harfleur, fought at Agincourt. On the eve of the battle it was 
he (according to the author of the Gesta Henrici Quinti) who expressed 
a wish for another 10,000 archers, a remark which drew from the king, 
who heard it, a rebuke and an assertion of his royal faith in God to win 
them triumph over superior numbers.36 Within a month of the great 
victory some of Hungerford’s prisoners (eight or more in number) 
were returning home from England under safe-conduct in quest of 
their ransoms. For his own and his retinue’s services in the compaign 
Hungerford had by June 1416 received at the hands of the treasurer of 
the Household some £295, payment being made by assignment on a 
recently voted parliamentary tenth and fifteenth. 37 

By this time Henry V was bent on seeking to be successful in France 
by diplomatic methods which might also serve his interests in the Gen- 
eral Council at Constance where papal union and church reform were 
still outstanding problems. He meant to do his best with the Council's 
imperial protector, Sigismund, whose purpose was to off-set the threat 
to its usefulness and even existence contained in Henry's claim to the 
French throne and his recent triumph of arms. Lack of success in Paris 
moved the Emperor to visit England, and on 1 May 1416 he landed at 
Dover. In the previous month the royal council had discussed the visit 
and had decided to suggest to the king that Hungerford should be 
attached to Sigismund while in England and have the oversight of his 
household here. Sir Walter’s embassy of 1414-15 was sufficient quali- 
fication. Three days after Sigismund’s arrival (4 May 1416) Hungerford 
was appointed to treat with an embassy from the Archbishop of Col- 
ogne for the latter's alliance and homage. 38 

Well before the conclusion of the imperial visit, Hungerford was 
directly engaged, however, in the naval measures being taken to re- 
lieve the English garrison at Harfleur, then hard-pressed by a Franco- 
Genoese fleet, and on 26 July 1416 he was commissioned as one of the 
two admirals of the fleet which was to serve under the Duke of Bed- 
ford. This appointment was made without prejudice to Thomas Beau- 
fort, Earl of Dorset (made Admiral for life of England, Ireland and 
Aquitaine in March 1412), who as Lieutenant of Normandy was in 
Harfleur itself at this time. Hungerford was presumably in part-com- 
mand as admiral in the great English naval victory of the Seine of 15 
August. A fortnight later he was on sick-leave, the Duke of Bedford's 
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licence being dated on 28 August aboard the Holy Ghost, then in the 
river off Harfleur. Hungerford probably returned to London where, 
on 14 September, the civic sheriffs had orders by royal letters close to 
liberate four of his retinue who had apparently been seized as deserters. 39 

On the very day of the sea-battle the Treaty of Canterbury had been 
signed between Henry V and Sigismund; it involved an offensive and 
defensive alliance and, after a further diplomatic understanding had 
been arrived at with Burgundy, the winter was spent on preparations 
in England for a renewal of the war. Hungerford himself used the 
brief lull to further his private scheme for marrying his younger son, 
Edmund, to one of the coheirs of Lord Burnell; the contract already 
had the king’s approval.49 By the middle of February 1417, if no 
earlier, Hungerford was a member of the royal Council,4! and was 
frequent in his attendance. Certainly this was so during the early 
months of the year, when those advising the king were a peculiarly 
small and select group, mainly of officials. All was in train for the ex- 
pedition which sailed on 30 July 1417 for the conquest of Normandy. 
Meanwhile, on 18 July at Titchfield Sir Walter was made an additional 
feoffee in certain of the Hampshire and Wiltshire estates of Thomas 
Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, who was forced to mortgage themas secur- 
ity for loans which he was raising to equip himself for the expedition 
and to ensure support for his mother, sisters, and daughter.42 On 
21 July Hungerford was presumably at the drawing up of Henry V’s 
‘ second will ’, a series of instructions to the Lancastrian duchy feoffces 
of whom he was one, for two days later he was with the king at South- 
wick priory when the great seal was transferred from Bishop Beaufort 
to Bishop Langley of Durham, who thereby began a seven years period 
of office as Chancellor. It was expressly as steward of the royal House- 
hold that Hungerford was present at this transaction. How long he had 
occupied this superior position in the Household is not known, but it is 
possible that he owed his membership of the royal Council earlier in the 
year to it. He was to retain the office until the end of the reign and was 
separated but seldom from the king’s side in the intervening five years.43 

When he sailed to Lower Normandy with the expedition of 1417 
Hungerford’s retinue was just three times what it had been in 1415, 
namely 60 men-at-arms and 180 archers.44 The next three-and-a-half 
years were for him a time of continuous military service, only inter- 
rupted by his part in negotiations for the surrender of fortresses and in 
diplomatic exchanges with the French. He helped arrange the surrender 
of the castle of Caen on 9 September 1417 and there, three weeks later, 
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was made one of an embassy to treat for a truce. It was a week or so 
after the fall of Alencon that here on 1 November he was granted for 
life the constableship of Windsor castle with the custody of its forest 
and parks (Windsor, Guildford, South Henley, Easthampstead, and 
Folly John), and he was not to be deprived of this office until 1438 (when 
it was given to Edmund Beaufort, then Earl of Dorset).45 It was 
doubtless Henry V’s desire to give his youngest brother, Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, the benefit of an experienced staff which moved 
him to include his steward of the Household in the task-force which 
(after the fall of Falaise) Gloucester was to lead into the Cotentin in 
February 1418, Cherbourg being its chief objective. This town en- 
dured a five months’ siege and not until Michaelmas 1418 were its in- 
vesting forces free to take part in the greater siege of the Norman 
capital itself. Before the town and castle of Cherbourg actually fell, 
Hungerford had been made captain of both on 11 August 1418; he was 
to hold this office continually until certainly as late as 1431.46 

The siege of Rouen had begun on 30 July 1418, but diplomatic 
exchanges with Armagnacs and Burgundians alike were still proceeding. 
The Dauphin’s offer of a treaty and alliance drew from Henry V the 
appointment of an embassy on 26 October 1418 of which Hungerford 
was one; he and his fellows were to treat for a marriage between the 
king and Charles VI’s daughter, Katherine, but there was to be no 
question of Henry’s disgorging any of his military gains. The abortive 
negotiations took place at Alencon between 10 and 22 November. At 
the beginning of December Hungerford was one of an embassy ap- _ 
pointed to treat with a mission from Burgundy, which at Arras resulted 
in Burgundy’s acceptance of the English terms and in an armistice 
which created a neutral zone round Paris. Again, after the surrender 
of Rouen on 19 January 1419, which he had helped to negotiate, in late 
January, in March, and in May following, Hungerford was one of 
those who met the Dauphin’s envoys to try to effect a personal inter- 
view between Charles of Valois and Henry V.47. 

Already captain of the town and castle of Cherbourg, Hungerford 
continued to do well for himself out of the conquest of Normandy. 
During the long siege of Rouen he had been granted (on 20 December 
1418) the castle and barony of Homet in tail male on condition of a 
yearly rent of a lance with a fox’s brush attached and the provision of 
IO spearsmen and 20 archers for service in France. On 16 March 1420 
he was given the lordship of Warenquebec and the fortalice of Beuse- 
ville; on 12 January 1421 lands in Tourny in the bailliage of Gisors, 
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and on 19 May following the lands of Breauté and the chateau of 
Neville, lands in Coulombe Tenneville, and Villequier, and the fortalice 
of Hibouville, these being the forfeitures of three Norman “ traitors’. 
By May 1422 he had followed John Lord Clifford, recently killed 
in the siege of Meaux, as captain of Chateau Gaillard. And then, of 
course, apart from the unrecorded profits of war, there were wages and 
rewards as an indentured royal retainer: the treasurer of the Household 
paid him some £974 for the last eighteen months of Henry V’s reign. 48 
The grants of 1420 and 1421 are almost all we know of the French side 
of Hungerford’s life in these years. As steward of the Household he 
was most probably with Henry V continually. After the conclusion of 
theTreaty of Troyesin May 1420 the war went on and Hungerford was 
with the king at the protracted siege of Melun from 13 July to 18 Nov- 
eniber 1420; he was one of the negotiators for its surrender. 49 

Almost certainly in company with Henry V, Hungerford returned 
to England when the king visited it for the last time in the first half of 
1421 for the coronation of his new Queen ‘Katherine of Valois), the 
ratification of the Treaty of Troyes in the Parliament of May 1421, and 
for the harnessing of further support for the conquest of Dauphinist 
France. Loans were to be an important feature of this support, and on 
21 April Hungerford was put on loan-raising commissions in Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and Dorset. On 3 May, in a chapter at Windsor, he was 
elected and installed as a Knight of the Garter. He took the chance 
given by his stay in England to arrange for the conveyance into his 
hands of those estates which would come eventually to hisson Edmund, 
through the latter’s marriage with one of the coheirs of Hugh Lord 
Burnell who had died in November 1420. And this was perhaps the 
time when his eldest son, Robert, was contracted with the eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Botreaux. When the king made his last will at Dover on 
10 June, the eve of his departure for France, Hungerford’s previous 
appointment as an executor (in 1415) was confirmed, only now he was 
to be one of the © working’ executors. Already, he had renewed his 
royal letters of protection on 28 May and he presumably sailed with the 
king.5° After a demonstration near Orleans which did much to offset 
the moral effectof the defeat of Baugé, Henry V in October 1421 took 
on the siege of Meaux, the most important Dauphinist centre near 
Paris. Here Hungerford was in command onthe west side of the town, 
the Duke of Exeter and the Earls of Warwick and March being in 
charge of the other sectors. Not until 2 May 1422 did the place surren- 
der, Hungerford being one of the English commissioners to make 
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terms.5! Meanwhile, in the conditions of a winter siege, the king’s 
health had given way. His case was soon hopeless, and he died at 
Bois de Vincennes on 31 August. 

Hungerford, his steward of Household, already appointed by Henry 
V in his written will to attend on the person of his infant heir (Henry 
VI), was confirmed in this position of guardian when the king made 
his final death-bed dispositions. Hungerford himself was there. For 
four-and-a-half years later he was required, along with Henry’s erst- 
while secretary, the Earl of Stafford, and Lord Bourchier, to testify to 
the dying king’s intentions regarding the Duke of Bedford’s future 
position in Normandy and France, and in a parliamentary petition of 
1427 was mentioned as being present when Henry V at the last par- 
doned his Household officers their debts.52_ Almost certainly Hunger- 
fordcame back to England with the funeral cortége of the dead king via 
Paris, Rouen, Boulogne, and Calais, London not being reached until 
5 November. Two days later Henry V was buried. Two days later 
again, on 9 November, his successor’s first Parliament met. 

Of first-rate importance on the agenda of this parliament were cer- 
tain matters in which Hungerford had an immediate interest: the 
arrangements to be made for the fulfilment of the late king’s will, of 
which he was one of the ‘ working ° executors and for which he was a 
feoffee in parcels of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the constitutional 
provisions to be made for government during the minority of the new 
king, in which he was also concerned as one of the latter’s guardians. 
The result of the session regarding the second and more important of 
these issues was the establishment of a Protectorship and the recon- 
struction of a royal Council charged with the exercise of the royal 
authority when Parliaments or Great Councils were not sitting. The 
new Council, as presently composed, was to consist of the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Exeter, five prelates, five earls, and five others. Of the 
last fiveall wereknights, two barons and three commoners; Hungerford 
was one of these three. He did not retain his stewardship of the royal 
Household, an office now somewhat deflated, but he remained as one 
of the two chief stewards of the Duchy of Lancaster. His membership 
of the royal Council—as steward of Household to Henry V he had 
almost certainly been a member of his Council continuously- from 
1417—was a foregone conclusion. He was among the magnates named 
as present in the great chamber at Windsor on 17 November 1422 when _ 
the great seal of silver, brought back from overseas by Henry V's 
Chancellor of Normandy, was entrusted to the old Chancellor of 
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England, Bishop Langley. Apparently on 9 December the Council 
took office. Hungerford took the oath on 26 January 1423 at a meet- 
ing in the Dominican friary in London.53 Salaries were not seemingly 
fixed, in a scheme of payments graduated according to rank, until 
10 July 1424 when, after an inspection of records for the previous half 
century or so, Hungerford’s own stipend as a knight banneret was 
decided as being {100 a year (minus Ios. a day for absence in term- 
time). As things turned out he was to remain a member of the Council 
certainly until after the end of Henry VI’s minority, and perhaps for 
longer. In fact, in November 1437, when his councillor’s annual salary 
was reduced to 100 marks he was to have this fee for life even if unable 
to attend, and he was paid £/50 for Michaelmas term 1438. Until then, 
since 1422, not a year had passed in which, in the imperfect records of 
the Council, his attendance is not noticed, and certainly until 1432 his 
attendance was frequent except from spring to spring 1423-4, when he 
was overseas.54 This preoccupation explains Hungerford’s almost 
complete absence from local commissions of royal appointment in 
these years, although his inclusion in the commissions of the peace 
continued. 

As early as 18 February 1423 Hungerford was given permission by 
the Council to go to France with the Duke of Exeter. He had asked to 
be temporarily discharged of his obligation (under the terms of Henry 
V’s will) to attend continually on the king and from his functions as 
one of Henry V’sexecutors, and thatafter his service in France he might 
perform certain religious vows. These requests were granted by the 
Council ‘libenti animo’, and a Council minute of the same day allow- 
ing the wardship of the heirs of tenants-in-chief dying overseas to go 
to their wives or executors was expressly extended to Hungerford. At 
a Council meeting on 26 April at which he was himself present, it was 
decided that he should have his letters of protection without further 
demand, and onthe same day he took out letters appointing his general 
attorneys. Onthe next day it was agreed that the Treasurer should take 
from him certain pledges he held as creditor to the late king until the 
administration of the royal will should be properly begun. From now 
until May 1424 there is no record of Hungerford’s appearing at council 
meetings. But, although his indenture of service de guerre specified that 
he was to begin it on 28 June, he did not take out letters of protection 
until 8 July 1423, and although an order to take his muster issued on 
18 June, he was still in England a month later when he personally 
received at the Lower Exchequer an advance of some £294. His con- 
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tract to serve for a year with a retinue of 2 knights, 17 esquires, and 60 
archers, had certainly been drawn up as early as 14 March. 55 

What was the purpose of Hungerford’s visit to France it is not easy to 
see: it may have been intended to supply Bedford with a welcome 
source of counsel in this year of diplomatic difficulty, although the 
triple alliance of Bedford, Burgundy and Brittany had already been 
achieved when Hungerford eventually crossed the Channel. One of 
his objects may have been to see to his own French estates and to put 
Cherbourg in order. In the meantime, his private affairs in England 
had almost certainly benefited from his membership of the royal 
Council. During the Parliament of 1422 he had been given (on 24 
November) the custody of the estates of his recently deceased mother- 
in-law while they were in the king’s hands, and on 27 January 1423, the 
day after he took his councillor’s oath, orders were sent out to the 
escheators in Somerset, Cornwall and Devon to give livery of seisin of 
all the estates of which Margaret Peverell had died possessed to Hun- 
gerford and his wife and to her sister and her husband. Whether 


Hungerford was back in England or not by 18 November 1423 he then — 


secured from the Council the guardianship and marriage of Philip 
Courtenay, nephew and heir of Richard Courtenay, the Bishop of 
Norwich and friend of Henry V who had died at Harfleur in 1415, pay- 
ing 800 marks for the marriage alone (his sureties being Lords Scrope 
and Cromwell). Before the end of 1424 Sir Walter had married young 
Courtenay to his own daughter, Elizabeth; a dispensation for their 
marriage, which was within the prohibited degrees of kinship, already. 
granted by Bishop Beaufort of Winchester, was confirmed by Pope 
Martin V on 28 December 1424.56 

By May 1424 Hungerford was certainly back in England and he then 
resumed his attendance at the meetings of the royal Council. On 15 
July the Council appointed him to his old office of steward of the House- 
hold, and on the next day he was present with other councillors at 
Hertford castle when the great seal was surrendered by Bishop Langley 
and delivered to Bishop Beaufort who so returned to the Chancery 
after an absence of seven years. On 31 October, four days after the 
death of Nicholas Bubwith, Hungerford’s own diocesan of Bath and 
Wells, the Council gave to Hungerford, who was overseer of the late 
bishop’s will along with Bishop Beaufort, and to four of Bubwith’s 
executors the keeping of the temporalities of the see during the vacancy. 
In the course of their custody they made a loan to the crown of £400 
and met other drafts on the revenues made by the Exchequer, but these 
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payments were taken into consideration when the final account was 
rendered in February 1427 and the total payment due was assessed at 
£872 odd. Elected to the see in December 1424, Dr. John Stafford, 
Treasurer of England since the beginning of the reign and as already 
Dean of Wells favourably placed for this promotion, got livery of the 
temporalities on 12 May 1425.57 
Not long before this, on 12 February 1425, Hungerford had been 
made chamberlain of the Duchy of Lancaster, in addition to his office as 
duchy chief steward south of Trent. The office of chamberlain was com- 
ing to carry little more than dignity but it still involved the presidency 
of the duchy Council, andit made Hungerford the formal chief of those 
members of the committee of Henry V’s feoffees in the duchy who 
were actually duchy administrators. Hungerford was to retain this 
office of duchy chamberlain until February 1444, when his younger 
son, Edmund, after securing the reversion of the office on 10 November 
1441, followed him in possession of it.58 Hungerford’s membership 
of the royal Council continued to pay him dividends. Any tendencies 
for his councillor’s salary to fall into arrears in these early years of Henry 
VI's reign and any calls on his goodwill for government loans—on 3 
March 1425 he made a loan of 250 marks— were offset by grants within 
the control of the Council. By this very loan he bought his way into 
a syndicate of councillors (altogether £1,000 was subscribed) granted 
the marriage of John, the son and heir of the late Earl of Oxford, then 
a royal ward. (If this grant came to nothing the group were to 
recoup themselves from the estates of Thomas, son and heir of John 
Lord Ros of Helmsley, whose minority had still two-and-a-half-years to 
run.) And on 20 May 1425, he and his young son-in-law, Philip 
Courtenay, acquired for seven years (as from midsummer 1425) the 
custody of the borough, manor, mill and courts of Lydford, the manor 
of Teigncombe, and all the royal lands called Dartmoor, including the 
coal-pits and turbaries, for an annual rent of £105.59 
On 13 June 1425, when an advance of 500 marks was furnished him 
at the Lower Exchequer, Hungerford was about to go to France again 
_ to join Bedford’s council of regency for half a year, a decision of the 
_ English Council. By the beginning of August he had seemingly crossed 
| with Bishop Kemp of London. Again, as in 1423, it may have been 
_- diplomatic business that was responsible, especially perhaps the diffi- 
culties arising out of the Duke of Gloucester’s invasion of Hainault (in 
support of his wife, Jacqueline) between October 1424 and April 1425, 
| which were still disturbing the Anglo-Burgundian alliance. Certainly 
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Hungerford was in Bedford’s council when a papal bull of 24 April 
1425 prohibiting a duel between Gloucester (the challenger) and Bur- 
gundy was delivered to the Regent by the Archbishop of Rouen on 
24 September following, and then read before those present.69 At the 
end of October Bedford was asked by the Council in England to return 
home to settle the quarrel between Gloucester and their uncle, Henry 
Beaufort, the Chancellor, which had reached the point of open conflict 
between their retinues. Bedford did return in December 1425, Hunger- 
ford in all probability with him. 

Asa member of the English Council since 1422 Hungerford is likely 
in this period of tension to have been in sympathy with Bishop Beau- 
fort, or at any rate to have belonged to a moderate group in the Council 
holding the balance between the Protector and the Chancellor but 
offering resistance to Gloucester’s recurrent bids for a bigger share of 
authority vis-a-vis the Council than had been allowed him as Protector 
at the beginning of the reign. It is probable that he was inclined to 
support Beaufort, but his first summons to Parliament as a baron on 
7 January 1426—his fellow councillor Tiptoft was also now first sum- — 
moned—was more probably due to a movement in the Council to 
strengthen its hands than to the Chancellor himself alone. The appease- 
ment of the quarrel between Gloucester and Beaufort took up much of 
the time of the first session of the Parliament which met on 15 Feb- 
ruary 1426, far away from thescene of therecent disturbances, at Leices- 
ter, where twelve years before Hungerford had acted as Speaker. Part 
of the price Beaufort paid for the reconciliation of 12 March was his 
resignation of the great seal on the following day. But Bishop Stafford 
of Bath and Wells who resigned the Treasurership three days later 
(16 March) was almost certainly a friend of Gloucester, and his retire- 
ment was, therefore, perhaps part of a compromise. It was Lord 
Hungerford who was immediately appointed to follow his diocesan at 
the Exchequer, the first lay Treasurer since 1417, and it was as Treasurer 
of England that he was present in Leicester Abbey at the delivery of the 
great seal to Beaufort’s successor, Bishop Kemp of London. Bishop 
Kemp, soon to be promoted Archbishop of York, had in his youth 
studied at Merton College, Oxford, and had later become a fellow there. 
If, as is possible, Hungerford had an earlier as he most certainly had a later 
connexion with this college, the new Chancellor and Treasurer had 
interests in common there. In any case, the two officials had had more. 
recent contacts: Kemp had been Hungerford’s companion on his trips 
to France in 1423 and 1425.6! Both men can only have taken office as 
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acceptable to the acting Protector, Bedford. Hungerford retained his 
Duchy of Lancaster offices but now resigned his stewardship of the 
royal Household. This office went to his fellow councillor, Tiptoft. 
In sum, the re-shuffle of offices at Leicester meant a consolidation of 
strength on the part of the moderate elements in the Council rather than 
any success for Gloucester, whose quarrel with Beaufort was not, from 
the Council’s point of view, the first (or last) consequence of his am- 
bitions. 


On Whit-Sunday 1426, during the second session of the Leicester 
Parliament, the Duke of Bedford knighted the four years old Henry VI 
who then dubbed thirty-six young men, lords and lords’ sons, includ- 
ing the new Treasurer's younger son Edmund. 6? After this parliament- 
ary session Hungerford was put on a Crown loan commission of 23 
July 1426 that was to operate in Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, and at 
Bristol, and he again served on a like commission for the same area in 
1428.63 But these were almost the only local conimissions, apart from 
his commissions of the peace, on which Hungerford served in these 
years of his Treasurership, when in term-time at any rate he was more 
or less continuously at Westminster in attendance on the Council. 


On 24 October 1426 it was decided by the Council that, instead of 
the {100 a year which Hungerford had been receiving as a councillor 
of the rank of knight-banneret, he should from the time of his appoint- 
ment as Treasurer take a fee of 200 marks a year as a member of the 
Council. In addition to this he now enjoyed 100 marks a year plus an 
established increment of {300 a year simply as Treasurer. Apart from 
his duchy of Lancaster fees, his official stipends now amounted to £500 
a year. Moreover, as head of the Exchequer, he was able to ensure that 
their payment did not fall into heavy arrears, and while he was Treasurer 
his lowest annual receipts were £380 and his highest, £580. Although 
his payments as a councillor were always behindhand—he had been 
paid little during the first two years of the reign—his payments as Treas- 
urer were usually actually in advance, so that, when he came to resign 
from the Exchequer in 1432, all his treasurer’s fees had been paid up 
(save £12). From the beginning of the reign until then the total sum 
due to him was in the region of £3,600: of this by 1432 he had his 
hands on over £3,400. Averaging it all out, he was receiving in the 
first nine years of Henry VI’s reign something like {£/400 a year, com- 
pared with an income from his estates at the beginning of this period 
of about £650 a year and at the end of it of about £1,050 a year. 64 
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What his incidental fees and perquisites of office were there is no means 
of knowing. But their total can hardly have been negligible. 

His importance at the centre of things was clearly growing, and one 
result of this was to bring Hungerford into prominent membership of 
committees of feoffees to uses. The list of those who sought his good 
offices in this way isa long one. Even in Henry V’s reign, to name only — 
the most important, he had been feoffee to Edward Duke of York, 
Thomas Earl of Salisbury, Chief Justice Sir William Hankford, and Sir 
John Tiptoft, and in Henry VI's reign he became feoffee to Richard 
Duke of York, Humphrey Earl of Stafford, Ralph Lord Cromwell, 
Reginald West Lord de la Warre, William Lord Lovell, and also to 
Richard Melbourne, knight of the shire for Wiltshire in 1421, 1423, 
and 1425, who was one of Hungerford’s estates-stewards in Wiltshire 65, 
Hungerford’s membership of the little group of four overseers of the 
will of Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, which was drawn up on 
29 December 1426, may have been due partly to friendship, partly to 
Hungerford’s then occupying the Treasurership. His being chosen on 12 
May 1429 as overseer of the will of John, Duke of Norfolk, was almost 
certainly due to his being Treasurer, because his co-overseer was the 
Chancellor, and Norfolk suggested that either of them would do. On 
15 January 1431 one of the two chamberlains of the Exchequer, John 
Wodehouse, made ‘ his lord’ the Treasurer one of the overseers of his 
will. Their association at the Exchequer had been by no means the 
beginning of this connexion; Wodehouse had been made chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster when Hungerford was made one of the - 
duchy chief stewards (in 1413) and they had been fellow-members of 
the duchy council for the next eleven years; moreover, both men had 
been feoffees and executors to Henry V.°6 

For nearly six years, from March 1426 until February 1432, Lord 
Hungerford was to remain Treasurer of England. During this period 
he was one of the mainstays of the Council, was party to all the most 
important of its acts, and generally took up an attitude designed to con- 
tinue its control of affairs without any undue subservience to the Pro- 
tector. On 3 March 1428 in Parliament, for example, he subscribed the 
Lords’ declaration of Gloucester’s limited authority, confirming the 
settlement of 1422. As Treasurer and councillor, chamberlain and chief 
steward of the duchy of Lancaster, executor and feoffee of Henry V, he 
was the administrator pure and simple, the foremost single agent in the © 
manipulation of the finances of the Crown. There was no question of 
his taking up again any military duties, and his request on 25 January, 
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1427 to be allowed to cross to Cherbourg, where he was still captain of 
castle and town, to see to its strengthening against attack from Brittany, 
can only have been meant to guarantee him against any charge of 
negligence if the place were lost. 67 

At this time Hungerford’s two elder sons, Robert and Walter, were 
both serving in France with Bedford. The former was at the siege of 
Orleans in 1429 and the latter was a prisoner of war when the autumn 
Parliament of this year was in session, having been taken at Patay on 
18 June by Lord Beaumanoir, a Breton noble, who held him to ransom 
at 12,000 ‘ saluz’. The Lords in the Parliament, in fact, undertook to 
write to Bedford recommending some arrangement whereby Lord 
Talbot and Sir Walter Hungerford junior could be exchanged for a 
French prisoner of note, Sir William Barbazan, if this was not likely to 
upset the Duke of Burgandy. (Barbazan had evidently been involved 
in the murder of John the Fearless at Montereau ten years before.) Over 
this son's ransom Lord Hungerford was to have much trouble, in spite 
of his being favourably placed to effect his liberation. On 8 May 1431 
he was given a formal licence to send {£2,000 out of the country to 
pay the ransom. He himself subscribed a quarter of the total sum due 
(3,000 “ saluz’), and Lords Scales, Cromwell and Tiptoft put up the 
rest, and an acquittance had been received. An additional 6,000‘ saluz’ 
had been promised, unknown to Lord Hungerford, by his son. The 
- father had paid off 5,000 ‘ saluz’ of this sum, being assisted by a sub- 
scription of 1,000 ° saluz ’ from the Duke of Brittany and a loan of 4,000 
from merchants. All was therefore paid up except 1,000 * saluz’ which 
the receiver of Queen Joan (Henry IV’s dowager) in Brittany was in 
February 1433 willing to pay off. Although liberated, the younger 
Walter had died by this time, but Lord Beaumanoir refused to con- 
clude the transaction, so that the royal Council on Lord Hungerford’s 
behalf ordered a complaint to the Duke of Brittany. 68 

As early as 1429 English affairs in France were going ill, and there 
was no improvement in the years that followed. Finance was clearly 
one of the main difficulties, and it may have been Hungerford’s realiz- 
ation of the dangers of his own very responsible position as Treasurer 
that prompted him to ask in Parliament on 16 March 1431 for it to be 
recorded that he had frequently demanded that the late Earl of Salis- 
bury (killed at Orleans in 1429) should be better supplied with funds. 
And it may have been a sense of the need for financial circumspection 
at home which prompted him on 28 November following to state in a 
specially well-attended Council that, though he was agreeable to Duke 
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Humphrey taking as ° custos ’ 2000 marks a year in addition to the 4000 
marks he already had been granted, while Henry VI was out of the 
country for his coronation in France, Gloucester should revert to his 
previous salary (plus a ‘ reward ’) when the King came back. Glouces- 
ter’s supporter, Lord Scrope, concurred that Gloucester’s stipend should 
be raised to 6000 marks a year but recommended that on the King’s 
return it should drop by merely 1000 marks to 5000. Those who stood 
out against this were outnumbered by three to one, and the minority 
finally acquiesced, the Chancellor and the Bishop of Carlisle last of all. 69 
His opposition to Gloucester was to cost Hungerford dear not long 
afterwards when the Duke on Henry VI's home-coming in February 
1432 took the opportunity to secure extensive changes in the admin- 
istration. The Treasurer had only recently tried to ensure his control of 
the national finances, but his attempts had fallen short of success. At 
Canterbury on 28 January 1432 he was party to certain stipulations 
agreed to by the Council regarding its procedure. It had been estab- 
lished as one of its rules of conduct that at least four councillors and 
an official member should approve any measure, but that if so many 
agreed it should pass provided that they were a majority of those pre- 
sent. It was now decided that if no official member assented a matter 
might still pass, provided that over half of the Council were present. 
The special knowledge of both Chancellor and Treasurer was acknow- 
ledged to be an important consideration, and their advice and reasons 
must be heard, but it was nevertheless decided that whatever one of the 
Kings’ uncles and a majority of the Council deemed advisable should 
pass, and that the Keeper of the Privy Seal should make out all necessary 
writs even if no official subscribed the warrant. Four weeks later 
Hungerford was present at Westminster at the tradition of the two 
great seals to Bishop Stafford of Bath and Wells when Archbishop Kemp 
of York was required to give up the Chancery. It was his last official 
act as Treasurer: on the following day, 26 February 1432, he was him- 
self superseded as Treasurer by Gloucester’s supporter, Lord Scrope.7° 
At the same time Lord Cromwell gave up the Chamberlainship and 
Lord Tiptoft the Stewardship of the royal Household. 


The Parliament which came together in May 1432 saw Cardinal 
Beaufort’s attempt to justify himself against allegations of treason 
fizzle out in a denial of any such rumours, and Cromwell’s complaint _ 
to the Lords that he had been dismissed contrary to the Council ordin- 
ances of 1429 fell through. Probably thanks to Bedford, the next 
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Parliament, meeting in the summer of 1433, was to witness the restor- 
ation to power of the Beaufort group, including the appointment of 
Cromwell to the Treasurer’s office which he was then to retain for 
almost ten years. Hungerford was not called upon for high office, but 
he remained a member of the royal Council, and was influential there 
if only because of his experience and his position as a feoftee and executor 
of Henry V and as a member of the Duchy of Lancaster council and 
administration. He attended the Parliament of May 1432 and was a 
trier of English petitions. By this time his younger son, Sir Edmund, 
was close to the person of the young King, being one of the four royal 
carvers or sewers.71 In the middle of July 1432 Lord Hungerford 
was about to go to France with a large retinue of 300 men (50 men-at- 
arms and 250 archers) at a wage rate of over {1,100 a quarter, and he 
was to carry £2,500 to the Duke of Bedford. But he was back in Eng- 
land in October when he was present at an assay of coinage at the 
Tower mint. In April 1433 he and his old colleague in diplomacy, 
John Kemp, Archbishop of York, were commissioned to go to the 
General Council of the Church at Basel where, Pope Eugenius IV was 
making efforts to bring about peace between England and France. 
What were their instructions in this mission are not known, but Hun- 
gerford at any rate was to confer with Bedford on the way out.72 It 
is very doubtful whether Hungerford went to Basel (there being no 


_ Exchequer record of any payment), but if he did so he was back in 


England again in time for the Parliament of July—December 1433 in 
which Bedford began the first session with a defence of his policy in 
France and ended the second with an undertaking to remain in Eng- 
land as head of the Council. Hungerford was once more a trier of 
petitions, and before the Parliament ended was one of the Lords who, 
in answer to a Commons’ petition, took an oath to observe the King’s 
peace and not to maintain those who broke it. In the following May 
(1434) he was a commissioner to administer the oath to the notables of 
Wiltshire, the list of whom is headed by his two sons, Sir Robert and Sir 
Edmund. Meanwhile, on 22 November 1433 he had attended a meeting 
of the Council during the Parliament, and from 24 April to 8 May 1434 
was present at a Great Council which met to consider proposals from the 
Duke of Gloucester that he should be given charge of the war in 
France.73_ The latter’s views resulted in a quarrel with his brother 
Bedford but naught else, and in June the senior duke returned to 
France. Before his departure, on 13 June, he had laid some important 
suggestions before the Council regarding the future conduct of the war, 
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including certain financial stipulations which affected Hungerford as 
one of Henry V’s Duchy of Lancaster feoffees. 

The administration of Henry V’s will had proceeded slowly. Indeed, 
Henry IV’s will had only been settled in December 1429, and in May 
1432 Henry V's executors had pointed out in Parliament that their 
liabilities under his will still amounted to £8000. The feoffees had 
then virtually taken over its administration. Now, in June 1434, Bed- 
ford proposed that the enfeoffed portions of the Duchy should be re- 
sumed by the present King and that the revenues of the whole Duchy 
should then be appropriated to the war and to the maintenance of a 
a permanent force of 200 spears and bows. On 14 June Cardinal 
Beaufort and Hungerford, the two politically most important feoffees 
still alive, promised an answer on the following day when, in fact, they 
partially consented to Bedford’s plan. The Lords agreed that the 
feoffees might honourably release their estate in the enfeoffment if 
assignments were made by the Exchequer to meet the loans made by 
the feoffees to the Crown, the expenses for Henry V’s chantry and 
tomb, and his outstanding debts. After demanding an inspection of 
their books by a committee of the Council so that the soundness of their 
administration could be attested in the next Parliament, the feoffees 
agreed that if the current year’s revenues from their estates and the in- 
come from the proposed assignments proved more than enough to 
meet all their obligations under Henry V’s will, they would not only 
direct the surplus to meet the costs of the war as from Michaelmas 
following but also then settle the estates in their trust on Henry VI.74 
Their undertaking to bring the enfeoffment to an end was conditional. 
Not for a long time yet were Hungerford and his cofeoffees to feel able 
to honour it, but in the next year, 1435, they made further considerable 
advances to the Crown out of their income. Again, on 3 February 1436 
Beaufort, Chichele and Hungerford in their own names and in the 
name of Bishop Langley of Durham granted £/4000 from the enfeoff- 
ment, on condition that they were given security on the Southampton 
customs and that for a year from June following they should be free 
from need to make loans to the government. In May 1438 the feoffees 
made another assignment of 2000 marks. In Parliament, on 14 January 
1440, it was again left to Beaufort and Hungerford to obstruct the con- 
clusion of their estate under Henry V’s arrangement of 1415. By this 
time the only feoffees left alive were Archbishop Chichele and them- 
selves. Both the Cardinal and Hungerford objected to the proposed 
employment of their income from the trust to meet the expenses of the 
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royal Household. They did so on the grounds that the administration 
of Henry V’s will had not even yet been fully completed because of 
loans to the Crown amounting to ‘ many thousands ’. They were pre- 
pared, however, to acquiesce in the appropriation to the Treasurer of 
the Household of what was left out of their revenues after the payment 
of Beaufort’s and Chichele’s debts and after the reservation of £2000 for 
the continuing administration of the will, provided that they should 
each have royal letters patent declaring the cause of the delay in the 
fulfilment of the will and indemnifying them, that each should be free 
from impeachment or claims, and that any conveyances or releases of 
any of the enfeoffed estates, made by them at the instance of Henry V 
or Henry VI, should not be held against them. The three surviving 
feoffees were clearly touchy on the subject of their administration and 
conduct as feoffees. But not until another two years had elapsed could 
they be prevailed upon to surrender their trust. And then in the Par- 
liament of 1442 the Commons requested that there should be set upa 
parliamentary commission to hear the feoffees’ declaration regarding 
the will, failing which the King was to enter the enfeoffed estates and 
they stand discharged. Beaufort’s and Chichele’s debts, it was said, had 
long (but since 1439) been paid up, and the Commons expressed them- 
selves as concerned about the danger of Henry VI being disinherited 
if possession, now enjoyed by only three feoffees, should happen to fall 
upon one of them and descend to his heirs, especially, as the Commons 
noted in their petition, if ‘it fortune upon a Temporall man’. The 
Commons evidently had their doubts about Hungerford who was the 
only layman left alive of the original feoffees. This attempt of 1442 to 
recover the enfeoffed duchy estates for the King was eventually success- 
ful, and by February 1444 Henry VI was in possession so that the way 
was left clear for him to begin a series of duchy enfeoftments to ensure 
the fulfilment of his own will.75 

In 1434 the attempt to terminate the estate of the Duchy of Lancaster 
feoffees of Henry V was part of a programme to supply the sinews of 
war to safeguard the English conquests in France. But in the following 
year, Bedford, himself in failing health and now somewhat estranged 
from his ally of Burgundy, agreed to the making of an attempt to save 
the game by diplomacy. The result was the great congress of Arras, 
which met in August 1435. On 20 June Hungerford, still a member of 
the royal Council, had already been chosen as a member of the English 
embassy and given a licence to take 2000 marks out of the country for 
his upkeep; his personal wages were to be £2 a day. He left London 
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for Arras on 11 July and returned on 18 September,76 The proceedings 
began on 3 August and the English withdrew on 6 September, in spite 
of the French being prepared to make large concessions. Within little 
more than a week Bedford was dead. Burgundy’s adherence to Charles 
VII of France followed almost automatically. This desertion made the 
English position in France precarious and the preservation of the Eng- 
lish hold on Calais and the march of Picardy of especially urgent im- 
portance. Hungerford was one of the Lords present in Parliament 
when on 29 October 1435 the Duke of Gloucester, now heir-presump- 
tive to the throne, indentured with the King for the custody of Calais 
for the next nine years as from July 1436. The Duke of York was 
appointed as Bedford’s successor as Regent of France and, in February 
1436, Hungerford was one of the recipients of privy seal writs asking 
for loans for the equipment of the army which York was to take over 
to France. Paris had already been lost and Calais was under siege. At 
the end of January with his eldest son Hungerford had been made a 
commissioner to assess both baronial and other incomes in Wiltshire 
for the new graduated income tax (on land and offices) voted in the 
recent Parliament; he himself also served in Somerset. His other son, 
Edmund, one of the King’s carvers, was sheriff of Wiltshire in this year 
(November 1435-6).77 Whether Hungerford’s force of 2 knights 
banneret, 30 men-at -arms, and 378 archers, which by the end of Aug- 
ust 1436 he had raised for service in France (being advanced some £320 
at the Exchequer), was actually employed by York or for the relief of 
Calais is not clear. But that Hungerford fully approved at this juncture 
of an active anti-Burgundian policy in Flanders is suggested by his 
apparently warm approval of the tract composed in these latter months 
of 1436, entitled “ The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye’. Advocating the 
maintenance of naval supremacy in the narrow seas and a blockade of 
Flanders to enforce a diplomatic accommodation and secure a resump- 
tion of commercial intercourse, the book was given to Hungerford to 
approve of, which he did ‘ whanne he thee redde alle over in a nyghte ’: 
‘trewe .... nexte the Gospell’ was his alleged comment.78 On 
9 April 1437, he was appointed one of a group of commissioners ° pro 
materia pacis ’, just about when York was giving up his lieutenancy of 
France in favour eventually of Warwick. A week later he had agreed 
to make a loan to the King of {100° si non ibit in servicium regis ’. 
Hungerford at this time was still in constant attendance at the royal 
Council, and in November 1437 was among the existing members who 
were re-appointed with four additions; his fee of £100 was now re- 
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duced from £100 to 100 marks but granted him for life, evenif he were 
unable to attend, and on 20 March 1438 a suitable Exchequer assign- 
ment for his payment was made on the issues of the alnage of cloth in 
his own county of Wiltshire. On 28 March a privy seal warrant was 
issued authorizing the repayment by the Exchequer of a loan of £40 
which he made towards the cost of raising the siege of Guines and send- 
ing an army to Normandy under the Earl of Dorset. Quite recently, 
in January 1438, to Hungerford had come a reminder of earlier and 
more spacious days with a bequest of a drinking cup given in the first 
place by the Emperor Sigismund to Simon Sidenham, Bishop of 
Chichester, who now gave it to Hungerford, the sole overseer of his 
will. 79 

In February 1439 Hungerford was present at a Great Council. The 
war was going unsatisfactorily, but the peace party had to go slow in 
its approaches to Charles VII, and parallel negotiations to win back 
Burgundy to an English alliance went on as well. Hungerford was 
away from Westminster from 11 June to 8 August and again between 
28 August and 7 October 1439 on an embassy to Calais engaged in 
negotiations for a peace with France (alias matters touching the King 
and the * res publica ’ of his two realms), which resulted in a truce for 
three years with Burgundy. Between the two visits (with Archbishop 
Kemp and the Earl of Stafford) he was back in England for instructions. 
- From the second visit he returned to this country on 1 October, rode 
up from Sandwich to London via Canterbury with the Bishop of 
Norwich and Thomas Beckington, the King’s secretary, and on 10 
October reported to Henry VI at Kennington. His advances at the 
Exchequer in cash and assignments came to £290, £54 of which were 
outstanding until midsummer 1440.89 This diplomatic mission of 1439 
was to prove Hungerford’s last. He was well out of it. 

In 1440, after the retaking of Harfleur by the English, the Duke of 
York was given the management of the war as lieutenant-general in 
France; his commission was to last from 2 July 1440 to Michaelmas 
1445. The instructions advised by the duke’s chief council suggested 
Hungerford’s inclusion in the council of nine that was to operate with 
York in France and Normandy.8! Nothing, however, seems to have 
come of this proposal, and Hungerford, now turned sixty years of age, 
drops out of the diplomatic picture. His stock of diplomatic know- 
ledge had largely been gained when it was a fair wind all the way in 
France; the diplomacy of defeat and withdrawal was perhaps not con- 
genial. He had ceased to be a chief steward of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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in 1437, in 1438 to be Constable of Windsor; his duchy feoffeeship was 
become an embarrassment. But his territorial and family position was 
very healthy, and he was still a member of the King’s Council and chief 
of the Duchy of Lancaster council. And he was far from lacking in- 
fluence. He was still powerful enough to get the reversion of his duchy 
chamberlainship granted in 1441 to his younger son, Edmund, who 
wasstillasewerto Henry VI. Hisown future royal commissions, however, 
were to be mainly local. In August 1440 he was one of the lords 
ordered to guard against unlawful assemblies and to join the King if 
need be. In October 1441 he was included in a commission of oyer and 
terminer regarding treasons and other offences in London and in the 
counties north and south of the Thames nearby, which suggests his 
attendance on the Council still. He attended Parliament in January 
1442 and was a trier of petitions. In March 1442 he was put on a Crown 
loan raising commission in Wiltshire, in August on another down at 
Bristol. A few days before this last commission he subscribed a personal 
loan of £100 for an expedition to Guienne, and so that he might have 
a good assignment for repayment he loaned 100 quarters of wheat as 
well.82, On 15 March 1443 he was stated in the royal Council to have 
quelled riots at Salisbury, and it was decided that he should be specially 
thanked and asked to keep his eye on the situation there.83 By Feb- 
ruary 1444 Henry VI was in possession of his inheritance of the Lan- 
castrian duchy, and Hungerford, then (since Archbishop Chichele’s 
death) the only sharer of Cardinal Beaufort’s trust from Henry V, gave 
up at the same time his office of chamberlain of the duchy in favour of his 
son, Edmund. The two of them had recently (on 29 November 1443) 
been appointed by Henry VI as feoffees in certain parcels of the duchy 
to ensure the performance of his will, especially regarding his colleges 
at Eton and Cambridge. On 10 November 1444, Hungerford loaned 
another {100 to the government. He remained a J.P. in Wiltshire, 
Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Oxfordshire and Bucks until his death, 
but he was appointed to his last casual royal commission on 1 June 1446, 
—a loan raising commission in Dorset and Somerset. 84 

It was in this same year, 1446, that Lord Hungerford was enabled to 
round off a property that he had long been developing in Hungerford 
(Berks). During the years of his Treasurership he had acquired the 
manors of Hungerford, Engleford and Charlton-in-Hungerford and 
he had fishery rights in the township. Now, in 1446, the Duchy of 
Lancaster manor, town and borough of Hungerford, granted nine 
years before to the Duke of Gloucester, came his way to be held by 
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fealty and for a rent of 20 marks. In July 1447 the duchy manor, park 
and hundred of Mere (Wilts), which he had held by a grant for life since 
1416, were given to him and his son Edmund in survivorship.85 The 
family was still doing well enough. Robert, the heir, was no politician 
and by this time something of a stay-at-home, but Sir Edmund was at 
the centre of things as a member of the royal Household. In August 
1447 this younger son shared (with a squire of the body to the King) a 
grant in survivorship of the keeping of the castle and honour of Berk- 
hamstead. In February 1449 he was made for life controller of all royal 
mines in England, Wales and Ireland, outside Devon and Cornwall, at 
afee of {40a year. All these mines had been granted three days before 
to the Duke of Suffolk, which suggests that here was his principal 
connexion at Court. And Edmund shared on 2 August 1449, just be- 
fore his father’s death, a royal grant of the offices of constable of Cardiff 
castle, and chancellor, master forester, and receiver of the Beauchamp 
lordships of Glamorgan and Morgannok.86 Lord Hungerford’s grand- 
son, Robert (the son of his heir Robert), had been summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Lord Moleyns since 1445 in right of his wife, Eleanor de 
Moleyns, the marriage being another sign of the way in which the 
Hungerford family fortunes were connected with Suffolk’s at this 
time.87_ Lord Hungerford himself, of course, continued to be sum- 
moned to Parliament until his death, but it is doubtful whether he 
attended after his grandson’s first Parliament of 1445. In 1444 he had 
been excused by the sovereign’s letters from being present at the annual 
chapter of the Order of the Garter, having since his election in 1421 
attended every single chapter of which there is a record (that is, all ex- 
cept those from 1439 to 1443); and from 1444 onwards he always ex- 
cused himself. Neither of his two surviving sons, Robert and Edmund, 
became a member of the Order, although each was nominated on three 
occasions between 1445 and 1453.88 

It was to his two sons and his grandson, Lord Moleyns, that on 31 
July 1449 Lord Hungerford received a royal licence under the great 
seal to grant all his possessions. This was clearly in preparation for the 
end, for he died at Farleigh on 9 August. On 15 August were issued 
from the royal Chancery the writs of diem clausit extremum. Livery of 
seisin to his heir, Robert, was ordered on 26 October. His will, drawn 
up on 1 July, had already been proved at Croydon on 21 August by 
Archbishop Stafford, and on the following day order had been given 
to commit the administration of the will to the executors, provided 
they were willing to act; the Prerogative Court of Canterbury was to be 
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certified by Michaelmas whether this was so. The executors were 
Hungerford’s son and heir (Sir Robert), his younger son (Sir Edmund), 
his grandson (Lord Moleyns), Sir John Fortescue (Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench), Master John Chedworth, Walter Bailly, William 
Stirrop (recently M.P. for the seventh time since 1432 for Chippenham), 
and John Mervyn (Hungerford’s receiver-general). The will’s super- 
visors were © carissimus dominus meus’, John Viscount Beaumont 
(husband to a niece of Cardinal Beaufort and a kinsman of the wife of 
the heir), Sir Philip Courtenay (Hungerford’s son-in-law), Master 
Gilbert Kymer (Dean of Salisbury and also Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford), and Master Andrew Hulse (a canon of Salisbury). 89 

It was no light burden that these committees undertook. The relig- 
ious provisions of the will alone were formidably multiple, in spite of 
the fact that Hungerford had already founded and endowed (during 
his period of office as Treasurer of England) a chantry at Farleigh Hun- 
gerford (by royal licence of 14 June 1426) and another in the chapel of 
St. Stephen in the palace of Westminster, and later on other chantries - 
in the cathedral church of Salisbury, where he intended to be buried 
with his first wife, and at Heytesbury and Chippenham. There were 
bequests of varying amounts to the canons residentiary at Salisbury, to 
the priory at Bath, to the Augustinian canons at Bruton (Somerset) 
and Maiden Bradley (Wilts), and to the only two Carthusian houses in — 
south-west England, at Witham and Hinton (Somerset), a sign perhaps 
of adevotion inspired by the interest taken in this Order by Henry V, to 
whose own foundation at Sheen (between Windsor and Westminster) 
Hungerford bequeathed 10 marks. The Bonhommes at Edington (Wilts) 
were remembered, and so were the two Wiltshire nunneries of Ames- 
bury and Lacock. The great gift to Merton College, Oxford, of {100 
‘ad fabricam campanilis ’ had already been two parts paid up. Houses of 
the Mendicants all over the south came in for more modest allowances, 
something of a preference for the Dominicans creeping in here and 
there: at London, Oxford, Salisbury, Marlborough, Bristol, Bridg- 
water, Ilchester, and Exeter. 175 marks were to be distributed by the 
testator’s chantry chaplains at Salisbury to priest-vicars and old priests- 
perpetual in the cathedral; 100 marks among poor men, especially poor 
husbandmen (iconomi), poor labourers with many children, and so on, 
in his own estates; one mark each to fifty poor men, especially bed- 
ridden ones, and further to the poor a mark for every year of his own 
life. The bequests to the family and to retainers of one sort or another 
were of the same order of generosity. To Hungerford’s second wife, 
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the Countess of Arundel, who was to survive him til] 1455, were to go 
his silver and gold, plate and other chattels, but not the 700 marks 
which she had made over to him at their marriage—he had met her 
debts at the Exchequer and in the City, which exceeded that sum. 
And she was to get the stock at Pynkeden (Sussex), the sheep at 
Heytesbury (of which his heir was to have the use), and £100 for her ex- 
penses for the year after his death, provided that she sued out her 
dower and made the proper releases to his heir in recompense for it. 
The heir, Robert, the second Lord Hungerford, came by various 
bequests including all unsown corn, all the sheep and other stock except at 
Heytesbury and Fenny Sutton. The artillery and contents of the 
armouries in his castles overseas, which by the custom of that’ patria ’ 
ought to be shared between sons and daughters, were to remain there 
for their defence. There were the usual gifts of goblets, basins and cups, 
but especially to Viscount Beaumont as descended lineally from the 
house of Lancaster went the silver cup from which John of Gaunt 
had often used to drink until the end of his life. One son-in-law, Sir 
Philip Courtenay, got £40 for a good courser. Theother, Sir Walter 
Rodney, of whom the testator perhaps disapproved, was to pay up 
to the executors within a year a debt of 500 marks, which sum was 
then to go in furnishing marriage-portions for the Rodney grand- 
children. 700 marks were to be devoted to the marriages of 
-Hungerford’s heir’s younger children, another £100 to the marriage 
of the surviving eldest Courtenay grandson. Bequests of plate and 
moneys amounting to {90 went to members of his household staff, to 
which as a whole were to go a full year’s wages. The executors were to 
get {10 each, over and above legacies. {100 were to stand for funeral 
expenses, not including over f 12 for bell-ringing. Hungerford was to 
be buried next his first wife in the chantry founded by him on the 
north side of the nave in the cathedral church of Salisbury.9! 


(Iam indebted to Mr. J. L. Kirby and to the University of London 
for permission to read his M.A. thesis entitled “ The Hungerford Family 
in the later Middle Ages.’ Iam especially grateful to Mr. Kirby for his 
willingness to let me use his data relating to the management of Lord 
Hungerford’s estates and the income which he derived from these and 
other sources.) 
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parish church of St. Samson at Cricklade and the reversion of the manor 
of Cricklade (called Abingdon’s Court) to the dean and chapter; this fund 
was also to help maintain in repair the tall spire-steeple of the cathedral. The 
royal licence to found a chantry at Farleigh, first granted in 1426, was renewed 
in November 1441, and then this repetition of the grant was superseded in 
March 1445 by a further licence allowing for the fact that the Farleigh chapel 
was now part of the castle there, the site of the parish church having been moved 
to another place in the town. 

91 Stafford Register, loc. cit. 
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Sir Walter Beauchamp of Bromham, Speaker in the Parliament of 
March 1416, when Knight of the Shire for Wiltshire. 1 

Sir Walter Beauchamp was a member of the family of Beauchamp of 
Powick, a cadet branch of the family of Beauchamp of Elmley, of which 
the Beauchamp Earls of Warwick became the senior line. His great 
great-grandfather, Walter Lord Beauchamp of Alcester and Powick, 
steward of the Household to Edward I from 1290 to his death in 1303, 
was a younger brother of William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who died in 1298. Another branch of this family was that of Beau- 
champ of Holt: Sir Walter’s grandfather, Sir John Beauchamp of 
Powick, a knight of the Chamber at the end of Edward III's reign, who 
died sometime between March 1386 and May 1389, was second cousin 
to John Lord Beauchamp of Holt, who was created Baron of Kidder- 
minster by patent in 1387, when he was steward of the Household to 
Richard II, and who was successfully impeached of treason by the 
Commons in the Merciless Parliament of 1388 and executed. Sir 
Walter’s grandfather’s younger brother was Roger Lord Beauchamp 
of Bletsoe (Bedfordshire) and Lydiard Tregoze (Wiltshire), who was 
Chamberlain to Edward III for a time during the last year of his.reign 
and summoned to Parliament from 1363 until his death in 1380. Sir 
Walter's father was Sir William Beauchamp of Powick, who died 
sometime between July 1420 and December 1422; his mother, Kath- 
erine, a daughter and coheir of Sir Gerard Ufflete, survived both her 
husband and Sir Walter, her eldest son, and was still alive in 1431.2 
Sir Walter’s father followed his father in the constableship of Gloucester 
castle, being granted the office in 1392 at the request of Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, first for the duke’s life and then in 
1393 for his own life, a grant which was confirmed to him at the 
accessions of Henry IV and Henry V; and from 1392 he and his wife 
enjoyed a royal annuity of 40 marks charged on the issues of Glouces- 
tershire which was similarly confirmed in 1399 and 1413 and, after Sir 
William’s death, to his widow in 1422.3 Sir William was sheriff of 
Worcestershire in 1401-2 and of Gloucestershire in 1403-4 and 1413-4, 
and was Knight of the Shire for Worcestershire in 1407, 1413, and in 
April 1414. 

The matrimonial position of the family at the turn of the fourteenth 
century reinforces this general impression of influence in Court circles. 
Sir William’s sister, Walter’s aunt, Alice Beauchamp, after the death 
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of her first husband, Thomas Boteler esquire, in 1398, married Sir John 
Dallingrigge, a knight ofthe King’s Chamber, early in Henry IV’s 
reign. Walter did well for himself by marrying into the important 
Wiltshire family of De La Roche of Bromham. By November 1410 
at the latest, and probably by November 1403 (when he was first 
appointed sheriff of Wiltshire), Walter was married to Elizabeth, one 
of the the two daughters and coheirs of Sir John de la Roche and his 
wife, Willelma, daughter and heir of Sir Robert de la Mare of Fisherton 
Delamere (Wiltshire) and Offley (Hertfordshire). Walter’s father-in- 
law, Sir John de la Roche, who died in September 1400, had been 
appointed in 1373 (like his father before him) overseer of the royal 
forests of Chippenham, Melksham, and Pewsham, and in April 1377 
had begun to enjoy a royal annuity of 100 marks in which he was to be 
confirmed by Richard II and Henry IV at their accessions; he had been 
appointed by Richard II as ambassador to Pedro IV of Aragon to pre- 
sent him with news of his coronation and in 1378 had accompanied 
John Lord Neville, then King’s Lieutenant in Aquitaine, on another 
embassy to Pedro IV, and in 1382 on one to Gaston de Foix; in this year 
he had been made keeper of Marlborough castle and of Savernake 
Forest and was admiral of the South and West; in May 1389 he had 
followed the Earl of Arundel as admiral to the West and North; in 
1390-91 he had been sheriff of Wiltshire; and he had sat in Parliament 
for Wiltshire on eight occasions in and between 1381 and 1399.4 To 
the local influence of the De la Roches Walter Beauchamp was in a 
sense to succeed. 

In view of the survival of Walter’s father until after his own career had 
taken shape, it was largely from a moiety of the De la Roche and De 
la Mare lands which came into his possession jure uxoris that his landed 
income evidently accrued. These were for the most part in Wiltshire 
and were in all parts of the county, although the main concentration 
was within easy reach of Devizes, of which lordship the De la Roche 
residential manor of Steeple Lavington was held. Near here, in the 
western approach to the Vale of Pewsey, were also estates and rents in 
Bromham, Calne, Chittoe, and Goatacre, which came to Walter and 
his wife on the death of her mother (Willelma) in October 1410, the 
royal escheator in Wiltshire being ordered to give them livery (after 
taking security for the relief) in February 1411. At the same time livery 
was authorized of other estates which fell to Elizabeth as her purparty, 
including lands and rents at Hardenhuish and Draycot Cerne (near 
Chippenham), at Berwick Bassett (near Malmesbury), and at Winter- 
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bourne Bassett, West Chisenbury, and East Winterslow (in the eastern 
half of Wiltshire). Further afield was.the manor of Lower Heyford on 
the Charwell in N. Oxfordshire, and the manors of Offley and Putter- 
idgebury (in Offley) in Hertfordshire. Rights of ecclesiastical patronage 
they succeeded to at Tollard Royal in south Wiltshire and Marsh 
Baldon in Oxfordshire. Steeple Lavington had already been conveyed 
to them by Elizabeth’s mother before her death, for on 29 November 
1410 Walter and Elizabeth secured a royal pardon for their trespass in 
entering without royal licence.5 Within a week of the royal order 
for livery of seisin of his wife’s purparty of her mother’s estates, Beau- 
champ moreover secured (on 10 February 1411) the wardship of the 
other purparty belonging to his wife’s nephew, John Beynton, the 
four-year old son and heir of her sister Joan, for which custody he 
undertook to pay annually into the royal Exchequer a farm of 80 marks 
until the heir reached his majority. The wardship was, in fact, to en- 
dure to within about a year of Walter Beauchamp’s death, John Beyn- 
ton obtaining seisin in December 1428. In February 1412 the whole of 
the render was ear-marked as the fee of Henry IV’s physician, Master 
David de Nigarelli of Lucca. But after the latter’s early death Walter 
compounded for his obligations past and future, paid to the physician’s 
executors 40 marks and another 260 marks in hand to the Exchequer, 
and on 16 May 1412 the annual rent of 80 marks was altogether remit- 
ted as from the previous Easter. It would appear that for little more 
than the equivalent of five years’ rent Beauchamp secured an occupation 
of the purparty in wardship for some eighteen years in all.6 In addition 
to his wife’s and her nephew’s lands, Beauchamp also came into occu- 
pation (at some other time before his death) of lands in Quobwell (in 
Malmesbury) and a Duchy of Lancaster estate of the honour of Trow- 
bridge at Whaddon in Wiltshire, lands in east Somerset at Wanstrow 
and Brewham, and at South Weston and Wheatfield near Thame in 
Oxfordshire.7 He held lands in Gloucestershire, too, judging from the 
fact that at his death the escheator there was ordered to inquire what 
they were, but in the counties where were the main estates of his own 
family, Worcestershire and Warwickshire, he apparently held nothing, 
although he is occasionally described as being “ of Powick ’. Two years 
after Walter's death, his mother, the widow of Sir William Beauchamp 
of Powick, was still in possession of an estate there and of the manor of 
Acton Beauchamp, also in Worcestershire. 8 

Walter Beauchamp’s family ties were such as to have ensured him an 
easy entry into Lancastrian court circles whenever he was ready to 
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profit by it. His father was a life retainer of Richard II, but with no 
more than a very modest fee, and he seems to have owed his grant of 
the constableship of Gloucester castle in 1392 to a connexion with the 
chief of Richard’s II political enemies, Thomas of Woodstock. More- 
over, he was a kinsman, however distant, of another of the Appellants 
of 1388, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who felt the bite of 
Richard’s rancour in 1397. The deposition of Richard II Sir William 
probably regarded with complete indifference; the accession of Henry 
IV, sympathetically, especially in view of the renewal of all his royal 
patents on 20 December 1399. For his eldest son, Walter, the crisis and 
Henry IV’s continuing great need of support were doubtless a godsend, 
as they were to so many other pushing young men of the day. With- 
out any known previous connexion with the new King, Walter Beau- 
champ ° of Powick ’—he had evidently not yet married his Wiltshire 
heiress, but was almost certainly of age—ten days after Henry IV’s 
coronation secured (on 23 October 1399) a grant of £40 a year from 
the royal revenues of Gloucestershire, for life or until he should be 
given equivalent lands: an annuity half as much again as his father en- 
joyed from the same source. Already he had doubtless joined the royal 
Household as an esquire. He was appointed one of the escort for 
Henry IV’s elder daughter, Blanche, when she sailed from the Orwell 
estuary for Dordrecht on 21 June 1402, en route for Cologne and Heidel- 
berg, where (on 6 July) she married the son and heir of the anti-Kaiser, 
Rupert of Bavaria. Her English entourage returned home on 25 July; 
on 15 July her treasurer had paid Walter Beauchamp {4.9 During the 
next financial year (Michaelmas 1402-3) he figures in the royal ward- 
robe accounts as an esquire of the Household, and during this year he 
held by royal grant the Duchy of Lancaster manors of Easterton and 
Berwick St. James (in north Wiltshire), which were assessed by the 
duchy auditors for the South parts as together worth £40 3s. 6d. He 
continued to hold them and was still in possession in 1408-9 and in 
1418-9, by which time they had been put into the control of the feoffees 
charged to complete the administration of Henry V's will. It was pro- 
bably now that he surrendered his annuity of £40 of October 1399.10 

The details of his service with Henry IV are not known, butitis pro- 
bable that he was mainly ‘in curia’ in the early part of the reign. It is 
very likely that he fought at the battle of Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403, 
for only four weeks later (on 17 August) he was granted by the King’s 
own warrant a debt of £20 owing to Sir Henry Percy (Hotspur), which 
the dead rebel leader had forfeited for his treason. On 5 November 
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following he was appointed sheriff of Wiltshire, his father on the same 
day being appointed sheriff of Gloucestershire. Walter held office until 
22 November 1404.11 It looks as though his marriage to Elizabeth de 
la Roche had taken place by this date. In the following June (1405) he 
almost certainly moved northwards with the King when Henry went 
up to Yorkshire to cope with the rebellion of Archbishop Scrope and 
the Earl Marshal and then on into Northumberland to crush another 
Percy revolt. The work of the royalist army was done and Henry IV 
on his way south again when, by letters patent dated at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on 16 July, Walter Beauchamp, King’s esquire, was granted the 
office of keeper of the royal forest of Braden (north Wiltshire), a recent 
grant (of 14 March 1405) to his uncle by marriage, Sir John Dalling- 
rigge, one of the knights of the King’s Chamber, being surrendered, 
perhaps for the purpose; Walter’s grant was made for life, but he evid- 
ently did not hold the office after September 1420. In the account book 
of the controller of the royal Household covering the period 30 Sep- 
tember 1405-8 December 1406, Walter Beauchamp is still listed as one 
of the esquires of the Household in receipt of livery of robes worth £2 
a year.!2 From 20 November 1407 to 15 November 1408 he was again 
sheriff of Wiltshire; during the year the mayor of Salisbury, on the 
city s behalf, paid 4 marks for a pipe of wine presented to Beauchamp 
as sheriff“ to make him a friend *’.13 

It is just possible that Walter Beauchamp was elected as knight of 
the shire for Wiltshire to the Parliament of January 1410, for which the 
county returns have been lost. For it was while this Parliament was 
sitting that, on 10 February 1410, he was included in a royal commission 
to investigate a report of wastes committed on the estates of the Cluniac 
priory of Farleigh (Wiltshire) when the place was in the temporary 
custody of Sir Walter Hungerford and William Stourton. Only three 
days after the issue of this commission he was for the first time put on 
the commission of the peace in Wiltshire.14 It was in the autumn of 
this year that Beauchamp’s mother-in-law, Dame Willelma de la Roche 
died (on 31 October 1410). And in the ensuing months, Beauchamp 
was much involved in getting livery of those of her lands which des- 
cended to him and his wife, and in securing the wardship of his wife's 
sister's share of the estate, to which her infant son, John Beynton, suc- 
ceeded. He was also concerned at this time with the administration of 
his mother-in-law’s will of which she had appointed him the overseer, 
probate being allowed in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 22 
November 1410. A year or so later he was acting in the same capacity 
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in relation to the testament of his paternal grandmother, Elizabeth 
Beauchamp of Powick, which was proved on 26 September 1411.15 
He was still probably attached to the royal Household. Certainly in 
April 1412 he was still described as King’s esquire. On 11 November 
I41I a payment at the Lower Exchequer to the King’s Chamber in the 
form of an assignment on the abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
had been made by Beauchamp’s hand.!6 On 2 January 1412 he was 
appointed as one of the two commissioners for Wiltshire to inquire 
into the incidence of liability to the recently voted parliamentary sub- 
sidy of a sixtieth on landed incomes of over {20 a year, and on 14 
February following he was re-appointed justice of the peace in the 
county. He was confirmed in the commission at Henry V’s accession 
in March 1413, and on 14 June was made a member of a royal com- 
mission set up to inquire into the refusal of customary services by a 
league of bond-tenants of the abbey of Austin canons at Cirencester. 
In January 1414, however, when fresh commissions of the peace were 
generally issued after Oldcastle’s Rebellion, he was dropped from the 
Wiltshire bench. And it was not until November 1415 that he was 
once more made J.P. . In the meantime he served on no royal com- 
missions at all.17 

In 1415 Walter Beauchamp was caught up in activities preliminary 
to the first expedition of Henry V to northern France. The army sailed 
from Portsmouth on 11 August. On 31 June he had taken out royal 
letters of protection as a member of the King’s retinue. He and a small 
retinue of three archers first mustered as members of the company of 
the King’s youngest brother, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, at 
‘ Mikelasshe * near Romsey in July, but when the royal forces left 
England his retinue was composed of 3 men-at-arms and 12 archers, 
instalments of whose wages he was still being paid early in 1422.18 It 
was just before or during the campaign which resulted in the capture 
of Harfleur and the victory in the field at Agincourt that Beauchamp 
was knighted. He is referred to as Walter Beauchamp knight when 
listed as a witness to a deed, dated 22 October 1415, conveying certain 
reversions in Wiltshire from Thomas Calston esquire to his daughter, 
the wife of William Darell. There is no reason to suspect that Beau- 
champ was back in England by that date, which was three days before 
the Agincourt engagement; the first of the witnesses was Sir Walter 
Hungerford, who certainly fought in the battle. On 13 December 
following Beauchamp was a witness to a deed confirming Hungerford’s 
rights of common of pasture in Great Horningsham.!9 But he was 
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back in England before this, probably returning with the King from 
Calais on 16 November. Already, on 8 November, he had been once 
more, after an interval of nearly two years, re-included in the Wiltshire 
commission of the peace (on which he was now to serve continuously 
until the summer of 1419), and on 25 November as a “ King’s knight ’ 
he was able to secure for himself a grant of the keeping of the manor 
and lordship of Somerford Keynes (on the border between Wiltshire 
and Gloucestershire) during the minority of Richard, the young nep- 
hew and heir of the late Duke of York who had been killed in the press 
at Agincourt; the manor, which was supposed not to be worth more 
than £20 a year, was given him rent-free, provided that he answered 
for any surplus beyond that figure. 20 

To the Parliament which met on 16 March 1416 Beauchamp was 
elected as knight of the shire for Wiltshire along with Robert Andrews, 
the sheriff responsible for the election being Thomas Calston, whose 
deed of the previous October Sir Walter had ‘ witnessed’. On the 
third day of the session Beauchamp was presented by the Commons to 
the King as their Speaker and formally accepted. The first session 
lasted until 8 April when an adjournment was made for Easter, and the 
second session began on 4 May, a week after the landing of the Emperor 
Sigismund in England. When the Parliament was dissolved is not 
known, but the second session is not likely to have been a long one, for 
the King was preoccupied with diplomacy and with the situation which 
was formally clarified by the Anglo-Imperial Treaty of Canterbury in 
August following. Moreover, the parliamentary grant, which was no 
more than an anticipation by five months of the payment of the tenth 
and fifteenth voted in the last Parliament of November 1415 and now 
made due at Whitsuntide 1416, had been apparently made during the 
first of the two sessions. One of the important topics discussed during 
the Parliament was the question of payment of military wages. The 
matter was soon fairly satisfactorily dealt with from the Speaker's own 
point of view: on 6 June the Lower Exchequer paid him £286 odd on 
the account of the Treasurer for the Wars, but a certain amount still re- 
mained due for his service in the 1415 expedition as late as February 
1422.21 By that time, more again was owing to him for his service 
overseas in the meanwhile. 

Not very long after the spring Parliament of 1416 was over, Beau- 
champ was put on an inquiry, instituted by royal patent on 15 June, 
into allegations of waste in the alien priory of Clatford near Marl- 
borough. But a week before this a Bristol man had been granted 
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letters of protection as a member of Sir Walter’s retinue, and it is poss- 
ible that Beauchamp was soon engaged in the military expedition 
which, under the leadership of the Duke of Bedford, relieved the siege 
of Harfleur. Whether this was the case or not, Beauchamp evidently 
joined Henry V’s second expedition to France which set out on 23 July 
1417 with the conquest of the whole of Normandy as its first objective. 
Three months before its departure, Beauchamp had taken out (on 27 
April 1417) letters of protection and of attorney as a member of the 
King’s retinue.22_ A member of the Duke of Gloucester’s retinue in the 
expedition of 1415, he was in this year (1417) the Duke’s steward for the 
holding of the courts of the forest of Savernake which Gloucester had 
been granted and where he was evidently using his authority as keeper 
of the forests south of Trent to make certain disagreeable changes. 23 But 
there is nothing to suggest that he now went to France in Gloucester’s 
company. 

During the first year and a half spent by Henry V on the 
conquest of Normandy there is no information of Sir Walter Beau- 
champ’s movements, except that in January 1418 he was commissioned 
to muster men-at-arms and archers garrisoning a number of places 
held by Thomas Montague, Earl of Salisbury.24 He was probably 
present at the long siege of Rouen from the end of July 1418 to 19 
January 1419 when the city surrendereed. It says much for Henry V’s 
confidence in Beauchamp’s ability that he appointed him on the very 
day of the surrender of the Norman capital as its first English bailli. A 
few days later Sir Walter received a grant of a house in the city for- 
feited by a ‘rebel’, and on 21 March following he was granted in tail 
male the castle of Beausault forfeited by a ‘rebel’ Norman seigneur, Sir 
John de Montmorency, in return for his homage and a yearly rent of a 
sword. During the year he acted on various ex-officio commissions in 
Rouen: on 5 February he was ordered to receive an oath of fealty from 
the Abbot of St. Mary de Voeu, and on the next day to inquire into the 
characters of certain persons who had applied to the King for office; 
on 23 July the Earl of Warwick, Lord Willoughby, Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford, John Feriby (the Treasurer of the royal Household), and Beau- 
champ were empowered to treat with the clergy and citizens about 
certain sums to be paid to the King and, at the same time, the Earl, 
Hungerford, and Beauchamp were instructed to make provision for 
the security of the city and inquire into any developments likely to be 
hurtful to the King’s majesty; Beauchamp had authority as bailli to 
grant bills of passage to England to merchants and shipmen. On 11 
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March 1420 he was granted as bailli of Rouen the customary allow- 
ances while farming out the taxes imposed by the King.25 It was while 
Henry V was at Rouen in January 1421, prior to his journey to Calais 
for the crossing to England, that (on 14 January) Beauchamp was re- 
placed in the bailliage of Rouen by Sir John Keighley. 

Sir Walter only relinquished his Rouen office for promotion to the 
very important office of Treasurer of the royal Household, which 
carried with it the office of Treasurer for the Wars. He was certainly 
occupying this dual office by 21 January 1421. His predecessor, Sir 
John Rothenale, however, had died during the summer of 1420 and his 
own appointment, which cannot be precisely dated, pethaps took place 
then. 26 

Beauchamp naturally returned to England when Henry V made an 
extended visit home for the coronation of his queen, Katherine of 
Valois, whom he had married in accordance with the Treaty of Troyes 
on 2 June 1420, and for the purpose of securing a parliamentary rati- 
fication of the Treaty and further support for his policies in France. 
The King landed at Dover on 1 February 1421 and on 24 February 
Katherine was crowned at Westminster. Among the liveries of cloth 
made from the Great Wardrobe to members of the Household in pre- 
paration for this event was one to Sir Walter Beauchamp.27 Towards 
the end of March the King’s eldest brother, Clarence, was killed by the 
Dauphinists at Baugé, and Henry began to take steps to return to France 
as soon as was feasible. On 10 June, the day of his departure from 
Dover to Calais, the King revised the terms of the will he had made in 
July 1415, and something of the structure of its future administration. 
He re-appointed the executors of 1415 who were still alive and added 
others, among whom was Sir Walter Beauchamp. The latter was pro- 
bably appointed to succeed Rothenale who, as Treasurer of the House- 
hold, had been appointed executor in 1415; and, like Rothenale in 
1415, Beauchamp was appointed to be one of a select committee of 
eight out of the total of eighteen executors that was specially ane 
to administer the will as “ working ”’ executors. 28 

Although Beauchamp had taken out letters of protection and of 
attorney on 28 May 1421 as being about to go abroad once more in the 
King’s retinue, it is most unlikely that he accompanied the King back to 
France in June 1421. On 6 July he was put on a commission appointed 
by the Council to inquire into alleged sales of venison and timber in the 
parks of Devizes by Robert Tyndale, who was parker there for life 
by grant of Henry IV; Tyndale had been removed from office by the 
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Duke of Gloucester, acting as keeper of the royal forests south of Trent, 
on account of his suspected conduct, but the King did not desire his 
ejection without reasonable cause, and so the Council was authorizing 
an investigation. As Gloucester’s ex-steward for holding forest courts 
in Wiltshire, Beauchamp’s own appointment to the commission was 
perhaps no mere formality. And it is probable that he was able to act 
at the time of the appointment. But what makes it much more un- 
likely that even if he returned to France in 1421 he did not long stay 
there, is that on 1 October 1421 his place as Treasurer of the Household 
was taken by Sir William Philip. On 23 February 1422, Beauchamp 
was certainly at Westminster and able to receive in person a payment 
at the Lower Exchequer of some £29 due to him in wages for his own 
and his retinue’s service in the Agincourt campaign.29 On 11 March 
1422, moreover, Beauchamp was acting in England as Steward of the 
Queen’s Household for in that capacity he then received at the Lower 
Exchequer £78 odd, which Henry V had ordered him to be paid for 
distribution among the clerks of the Queen’s ‘closseta’ and the 
‘garciones ’ and ‘ pagetti’ of her Household.3° It is not improbable 
that he had occupied this headship of the Queen’s Household from the 
previous autumn. How long he continued to hold this office is not 
known, but he also acquired the office of chief steward for those estates 
of the Duchy of Lancaster which went to make up part of Katherine’s 
dower, and he was certainly still occupying this latter office in 1423, 
although by 1426 John Leventhorpe was acting as steward of all the duchy 
estates she held.31 Beauchamp is almost sure to have accompanied the 
Queen back to France when she left her five months old son, Henry of 
Windsor, in order to rejoin the King. Her equipage crossed from 
Southampton to Harfleur in early May 1422. On 26 March Beau- 
champ had already taken out letters of protection and, on 16 April at 
Southampton, letters of attorney.32 He very likely only returned to 
England after Henry V’s death on 31 August following, in the com- 
pany of the Queen who left Rouen with her husband’s body on 5 Oct- 
ober and reached London a month later. 

The first Parliament of Henry VI’s reign met at Westminster on 9 
November 1422. Its main task was to sanction the form of government 
during the King’s minority, and the settlement which emerged pro- 
vided for the establishment of a limited Protectorship, to be enjoyed by 
the Duke of Bedford (the elder of the young King’s uncles) or in his 
absence by his younger brother, the Duke of Gloucester. By authority 
of Parliament the effective power in the State was entrusted to a large, 
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mainly aristocratic Council comprising the three greater officials and 
seventeen others whose conditional terms of acceptance of office 
Parliament agreed to. The last of the three commoners who were in- 
cluded in the list of councillors was Sir Walter Beauchamp.33 The 
other two, Sir Walter Hungerford and Sir John Tiptoft, like himself 
were both ex-Speakers. But that is by the way. The reasons for his 
inclusion were without doubt his place among the effective executors 
of the late King and (perhaps a lesser consideration) his connexion with 
the Queen-mother. 


There is no actual record of Beauchamp’s attendance at Council 
meetings, but as an ex-Treasurer of the Household and exofficio Treas- 
urer for the Wars he is likely to have been quite preoccupied with the 
tangled problems of the administration of Henry V’s will. The work, 
however, proceeded slowly, and even at Beauchamp’s death early in 
1430 there was a sum of about {2,050 still unpaid to the executors of 
the £14,000 which it had been agreed (in 1422) they should receive. 
The whole position had been complicated by the need to fulfil the will 
of Henry IV concurrently, and not until December 1429 was this done. 
And even when in 1432 the deficit of the executors’ income had been 
made up, their liabilities to Henry V’s creditors and Household ser- 
vants still amounted to £8,000. So far as winding up the administra- 
tion of Henry V’s Household was concerned, difficulties had in the 
meantime arisen, because its minor accounting officials claimed that 
Henry V had been prepared during his last illness to pardon them all 
their debts, arrears, and accounts in accordance with his usual annual 
practice every Good Friday, that he died before they could be acquitted 
by him personally, and that in any case they had had no opportunity 
of accounting for their receipts because after the death of Sir John 
Rothenale, Treasurer of the Household, they had entrusted all their 
memoranda and accounts to his successors in office, Sir Walter Beau- 
champ and Sir William Philip. Certain of Henry V’s* sergeants ’ and 
other Household officers petitioned in this strain to Parliament in 
1427.33 


Incidentally, Sir Walter Beauchamp’s family had had a special inter- 
est in the terms of Henry V’s will of 10 June 1421, or rather in the terms 
ofa codicil which the King had writtenin English with his own hand on 
the day before and sealed with the signet of the eagle. Henry had desired 
that Sir Walter Beauchamp’s sister, Elizabeth, should be granted £200 
worth of land for life on condition that she married by the advice of 
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her mother, Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, Sir Walter Beauchamp 
(then Treasurer of the royal Household), and Sir Ralph Butler her 
kinsman, and took a husband within a year of the King’s death with 
their assent. Ifshe married contrary to the King’s intention, she was 
to forfeit her interest in the feoffees’ grant. If she married in accordance 
with it and had issue, her heirs were to inherit in fee tail half of the lands 
granted her for life. If there were no children by the marriage and she 
predeceased her husband, the latter was to enjoy a life interest in half the 
estates, the other half reverting to the King’s feoffees. If she did not 
marry but lived chaste, she was to have from the feoffees land worth 
200 marks a year for life with reversion to them. In point of fact 
she did marry Thomas Swinford esquire, the son of the half- 
brother of the Duke of Exeter, by the advice of the Duke, Sir Walter 
Beauchamp her brother, and Sir Ralph Butler, and the couple were 
given estates by Henry V’s feoffees in November 1425 in accordance 
with his will. But the marriage had not taken place precisely within 
a year of Henry V’s death, owing to the feoffees’ negligence of the 
terms of his instructions, with the result that after Swinford’s death 
Elizabeth and her second husband, Thomas Rothwell, had to seek in 
1440 a ratification of her estate in the manors in which she had a life 
interest and in those in which she and her issue by Swinford had an 
interest in tail. 34 

Sir Walter Beauchamp’s sister's marriage with the nephew of the 
Duke of Exeter and of Bishop (later Cardinal) Henry Beaufort of Win- 
chester, especially in view of his participation in its arrangement, may 
have done much to draw him clear of any sympathy with the Duke of 
Gloucester (with whom he had been earlier connected) during the 
troubled period in English domestic politics which followed Henry V’s 
death. Both the Beauforts were in 1422 against Gloucester being given 
that control of the government of England which he thought right- 
fully belonged to him by his birth and Henry V’s will. So was the Earl 
of Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, Sir Walter Beauchamp’s distant 
kinsman. And if more evidence were required to suggest Sir Walter’s 
adherence to the 1422 plan of “ government by Council’ than his mem- 
bership of the Council as first constituted in 1422, it would have to be 
looked for in his connexion with the Beauforts from his sister's marriage 
to one of their family, and in his evident attachment to the Earl of 
Warwick. In the Parliament of April-July 1425 when there came to 
a head the dispute over precedence in Parliament between the Earl 
Marshal and the Earl of Warwick, it was Sir Walter Beauchamp who 
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acted in the case before the Lords as chief of Warwick’s counsel and his 
spokesman. 35 

Despite the important connexions in high circles which these con- 
cerns of Sir Walter Beauchamp suggest, and despite his involvement 
in the active administration of Henry V’s will, he did not long remain 
a member of the regency Council. Appointed in December 1422, he 
was not re-appointed, as were the great majority of his fellow-council- 
lors, in the second Parliament of the reign which sat from October 1423 
to February 1424.36 He was, however, almost certainly still a member 
of the Council on 6 November 1423 when he shared with Lord Crom- 
well, another member of the Council, and others a grant of the custody 
of the temporalities of the archiepiscopal see of York, vacated on 20 
October by the death of Archbishop Bowet. And he retained an inter- 
est in this custody until the vacancy was ended and the temporalities 
restored on the translation of Bishop Kemp of London to the northern 
province in April 1426, the custodians having in the meantime paid 
the Exchequer at the rate of 2,000 marks a year (that is, a sum of 
£3,344 6s. 5d. in all).37 

Apart from these various transactions, not a great deal is known 
of Beauchamp in these last few years before his death. In July 1423 he 
had been once again appointed J.P. in Wiltshire and was regularly 
re-appointed to the commission of the peace until his death, in July 
1424, July 1425, December 1427 and February 1428. He served in the 
same county on commissions for the raising of Crown loans in July 
1426 and May 1428. These were the only casual local commissions 
on which he served in these years. With a fellow-member of this second 
loan commission, Robert Long esquire of Wraxall, and a J.P. of the 
quorum in Wiltshire, Beauchamp incidentally had been at enmity nearly 
two years before: on 26 October 1426 a commission of oyer and ter- 
miner had issued from Chancery after Long had complained that 
Beauchamp, his son William, and others had assaulted him at Beau- 
champ’s place at Bromham. 38 

Although Beauchamp was still certainly connected with the Queen- 
mother in the first year after Henry V’s death, it seems likely that an 
intimate relationship with her Household did not continue. But it is 
clear that his earlier connexion with the King’s Household was main- 
tained in Henry VI’s reign, although it did not now lead to any such 
important post as he had held under Henry V. When Henry VI was 
nearly seven and a half years old Sir Walter was one of a group of four 
knights and four esquires appointed by the Council on 8 May 1428 to 
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wait on the person of the King under the oversight of the Earl of War- 
wick, who was then appointed * magister Regis ’ and a few weeks later 
given a commission under the great seal to take charge of the boy 
King’s education. Sir Walter and the other knights and esquires deputed 
to be about the King were ordered to appear before the Council, pre- 
sumably to receive their charge, a month later (on 7 June). The Council 
agreed that each of the four knights was to enjoy the right of boarding 
in the Household an esquire and two ‘ valetti’, to have food in his 
chamber at Household cost, and to have an annuity of 100 marks a 
year by way of reward so long as he was engaged in these duties. On 
the same day the castles of Wallingford and Hertford were appro- 
priated for the King’s residence in the summer season, and Windsor 
and Berkhamstead in the winter time. The annual * regardum ’ of each 
of these knights for the body was fixed at this time at 100 marks. 
Beauchamp was still one of the four * milites assignati pro Rege ’ at the 
time of Henry VI’s coronation on 5 November 1429, against which 
ceremony he received a special livery from the Great Wardrobe. Sir 
Walter’s elder son, William, received the order of knighthood of the 
Bath on the vigil of the coronation. Sir William Beauchamp and _his 
uncle, Sir John Beauchamp, Sir Walter’s younger brother, as well, 
were in October 1432 stated to have been then long in the King’s ser- 
vice as ‘ dapiscissores Regis ’. Earlier in the year of the coronation, on 
20 April 1429, Sir Walter was appointed to the office of ‘magister 
equorum domini Regis ’. He was not to hold this office for very long, 
however. For either at the very end of 1429 or early in 1430 he died, 
his place as Master of the King’s horses being taken by Sir John Steward, 
and his position as one of the knights attendant on Henry VI falling to 
Sir Ralph Butler, Sir Walter's cousin, who rose to be Chamberlain of 
the royal Household after being chief chamberlain to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, was later created Baron Sudeley in 1441, and was Treasurer of 
England in 1443-46. 39 

Some eight weeks after Henry VI’s coronation, on 30 December 1429, 
Sir Walter Beauchamp made his will. He left his body for burial in the 
chantry chapel of the parish church of Steeple Lavington (Wiltshire). 
The sparseness of the terms of the will suggest that his final illness had 
caught him somewhat unawares. To the church of St. Bridget in Fleet 
Street in London he alone made specific bequests: £2 to the church, 
£1 to its rector, a mark (13s. 4d.) to its parish chaplain, a noble (6s. 8d.) 
to each of its three clerks. The remainder of his goods and chattels he 
left to his executors : his wife Elizabeth, Sir William Beauchamp, his 
VOL. LVI—CCIV & CCV X 
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son and heir, Richard Beauchamp, a younger son, and John Roche, his 
cousin. He died sometime between the drawing up of the will and 
14 February 1430, when probate was made in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. To Richard Beauchamp was then committed the admin- 
istration of the will, and the executors received their acquittance on 
12 July following. In the meantime, on 28 May 1430, the writs order- 
ing inquiries into Sir Walter’s tenures had issued from the royal Chan- 
cery to the escheators in Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire. 
Seventeen years later his widow, Elizabeth, was to be buried next to 
his tomb at Steeple Lavington. 49 She had not lived quite long enough 
to see members of their family climb up into the ranks of the titular 
nobility. On 2 May following her death in February 1447, Sir Walter’s 
younger brother, John, was created by royal patent Baron Beauchamp 
of Powick; already a Knight of the Garter (since 1445), he was to be 
Treasurer of England from 1450 to 1452. At the time of his uncle’s 
ennoblement, Sir Walter’s son and heir, Sir William Beauchamp, was 
still one of the King’s carvers and, since 1441, Chamberlain of North 
Wales. Having married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Gerard Bray- 
broke, grandson and heir of Almaric Lord St. Amand (summoned to 
Parliament, 1382-1402), William was himself summoned as Lord St. 
Amand to Parliament on 2 January 1449, and he continued to be sum- 
moned until his death in 1457. He, too, was interred at Steeple Lav- 
ington. His son and heir, Sir Walter’s grandson, Ri-hard Beauchamp, 
Lord St. Amand, born in 1454, became a Knight of the Bath in 1475, 
rebelled against Richard III in 1483 and was attainted, but was restored 
at the accession of Henry VII, to whom his mother’s second husband, 
Sir Roger Tocotes, was knight of the body and Controller of Household. 
At Richard’s death, in 1508, without surviving legitimate issue, the 
barony became dormant (according to modern peerage theories) or 
extinct. Sir Walter Beauchamp’s younger son, Richard, who in 1430 
had acted as his father’s executor, became Bishop of Hereford in 1448 
and in 1450 Bishop of Salisbury, which see he retained until his death 
in 1481; in the meantime he had been made chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter in 1475 and Dean of Windsor in 1478. He it was who in 
June 1481, shortly before his death, joined with his nephew, Richard 
Beauchamp Lord St. Amand, Sir Roger Tocotes (Lord St. Amand’s 
step-father), and Thomas Beauchamp esquire, in paying £300 for a 
royal licence to grant in mortmain lands worth £50 a year and found 
a chantry of four chaplains in the cathedral church of Salisbury. The 
chantry was to be for the good estate of Edward IV and his Queen, and 
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of the founders, and for their souls after death and for the souls of the 
bishop’s parents, Sir Walter Beauchamp and Elizabeth his wife, and 
the bishep’s elder brother, William Lord St. Amand. 41 
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AVEBURY MANOR 
By Sir Francis KNOWLES, Bart. 

(Built by William Dunch circa 1560. South Front by Sir James 
Mervyn, circa 1600. Minor alterations Sir Richard Holford, circa 
1700. Restoration and additions by Lt.-Col. L. C. D. Jenner after 1907. 

Grey stone and plastered rubble. Mullioned windows. Surrounded 
by eight gardens, many of them formal. A mile of topiary work. 
Elizabethan panelling and decorative plasterwork ceilings. Some thirty 
rooms, the largest the library (4oft. by 18ft. 6in) and the dining room 
(26ft. 6in. by 18ft. 8in.). The east front is of the 16th century style with 
steep gabled roofs; the south front is Elizabethan in date, Renaissance 
in inspiration; the west wing consists of a library of late 17th century 
style. There are some fine details, notably the renaissance knocker, the 
panelling, decorative plasterwork, a fine stone chimneypiece dating 
from 1600, and some carved woodwork of the late 17th cent). 


Introduction. 

I must begin with a word of warning to the reader of this article. I 
am a comparative newcomer to Avebury, and I am by training a 
scientist, not a historian. Yet I can claim to know the structure of Ave- 
bury Manor at least as well if not better than any previous owner for 
my knowledge is personal and intimate, and acquired with consider- 
able labour and discomfort. The fabric of the house was in poor repair 
when we took possession on April 20th, 1955, and since then builders 
have been almost my constant companions. I have climbed over the 
roof, scrambled among rafters, crept behind panelling and under floors, 
crawled up chimneys; in short I have subjected as much of the building 
as possible to minute scrutiny in an effort to ensure that no tungus is left 
in peace, no woodworm untroubled and no beetle undisturbed. In the 
course of these operations I have learnt much about the construction of 
Avebury Manor. 

Last year, for the first time in its history of more than 400 years, the 
public was able to visit Avebury Manor and in order to write a 
short guide to the house I searched old records and previous pub- 
lications. The library of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society and the 
County Archives at Trowbridge have been useful sources of inform- 
ation and it is to these, to the article by H. A. Tipping, published in 
‘English Homes’ (Country Life, 1929) and to Wiltshire Notes and 
Queries, Nos. 89 and 90, 1915 that I am principally indebted for the 
information on which this account is based. 
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Iam conscious that the tale is an incomplete one. I hope to continue 
my researches, and I shall be most grateful if any reader of this article 
can contribute any piece of information, however small, which will 
help to make the history of Avebury Manor more complete. 


Early History. The monastic phase. 

In Domesday Book Averberie (sic) is described as “ Terra regis ’, 
and it is noted that the only parts under cultivation were two hides of 
land held by Rainbold (Rainbald), a priest who also held the church; 
Saxon remains in the church testify to its antiquity. ! 

Unfortunately the recorded history of the church and its occupants 
during the Middle Ages is slight and often contradictory. For instance 
we find that a Roll dated 1275 states that a property at Avebury was 
given by Henry I to William de Tankerville, Chamberlain of Nor- 
mandy, who gave it to the Abbot and Convent of St. George de 
Bocherville and thereby endowed a Benedictine house at Avebury. 
On the other hand elsewhere (Wiltshire Collections. Aubrey and Jackson) 
it is said that during the reign of Henry III the royal lands at Ave- 
bury were granted to the Abbot and Monks of Cirencester, who held 
them until the reign of Henry VIII.2 

Undoubtedly there was a priory at Avebury during the middle ages, 
but its exact location is still uncertain. Recently while clearing ivy 
from the walls of the Manor I uncovered the signs of Gothic arches in 
the north east corner which had been filled in during Elizabethan times. 
The proximity of the Manor to the church suggests that it may have 
formed at least part of the monastic buildings. It is also perhaps relevant to 
note here that in a sale of furniture held in the Manor in 1902 an old oak 
table held by tradition to have been used by the monks was sold for 16 
guineas. There is however no certain evidence that the bulk of the 
priory stood where the Manor now stands; indeed it is possible that 
the main monastic building stood closer to the church and that the 
early fragment in the north-east corner of the Manor may have formed 
part of a subsidiary building. 

There is a tradition that another house, now known as Trusloe 
Manor, which stands about a quarter of a mile to the west of the church 


1 See V.C.H. Il, p. 33, and p. 119. Rainbold may have been Edward the 
Confessor’s Chancellor. 

2 It seems likely that there were two distinct ecclesiastical houses at Ave- 
bury, one English and the other French. The evidence favours Avebury 
manor as the residence of the French monks. 
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may also have been an ecclesiastical building. We find that in 1553 the 
Abbey of Cirencester granted a lease of property here to Thomas 
Truslowe, Jane(Joan?) his wife and John his son for 60 years at a rent of 
£36 16 o per annum. Thomas Truslowe was said to have been a butcher 
of Yorkshire origin. In 1599 a witness in a court case, a Jone Pope aged 
60, said ‘ about 37 years ago John Truslowe dwelt in defendant’s house 
and causing a cellar to be digged out at the west end of the house there 
were found about two bushels of dead men’s bones and in the skull of 
one was a nayle driven, and in the same house there was a pryorye or 
house of prayer ’. 

There is need for further research before the monastic phase of Ave- 
bury Manor can be described with precision. Undoubtedly the church 
of Avebury was cared for constantly over a long period of time for we 
find in ita Saxon window, Norman arches, mediaeval rood screen (15th 
cent.), Gothic windows and a Plantagenet tower, but where its builders 
and custodians lived is still a matter for speculation. The present evid- 
ence favours the following hypothesis :—that in pre-Christian days the 
great stone circle was still used as a place of worship by the local in- 
habitants, and that anearly Christian missionary founded in opposition 
to this (and as close to it as possible) a Christian church. The Norman 
invaders took this over! and enlarged it, and by the 13th Century there 
was a Benedictine cell affiliated to a Norman order. The fate of this is 
uncertain and it seems most likely that during the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies the link with its Norman house was precarious liable to be 
broken when the King of England waged war against the King of 
France, and finally severed during the reign of Henry IV (1399-1413). 

The precise role of the Abbey of Cirencester in the religious life at 
Avebury is not yet clear from the documents that I have so far had an 
Opportunity to study, but it seems likely that it is Cirencester and not 
Bocherville which was the predominant influence at Avebury. Nor is 
it clear whether Trusloe Manor or Avebury Manor or both are built on 
monastic foundations. A local tradition holds that Avebury Manor 
stands on the site of the monastery and that there was a nunnery on the 
site of Trusloe Manor. (I have heard it said that an underground pass- 
age connected the two, but as this would have had to go under the river 
Kennet I think this unlikely !) 

I have found it difficult to determine the exact date on which Ave- 
bury Manor passed into lay ownership. As I have already remarked, 

1 There seem to have been only two monks at Avebury during at least part 


of the 13th cent. (V.C.H. III, p. 392.) 
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according to Aubrey and Jackson's Wiltshire Collections the Abbey of 
Cirencester was able to lease at last some of the Avebury lands to Thomas 
Truslowe in 1553 (it is said that this took place one year before the dis- 
solution of the Abbey), and yet we have evidence that some years be- 
fore this Sir William Sharington owned some lands at Avebury, and 
indeed that on the 11th May, 1551, he sold Avebury Manor lands to 
William Dunche of London for £2200. The most reasonable explan- 
ation of these apparent contradictions is that the Avebury Manor estate 
and the Truslowe Manor estate were distinct, and that the latter be- 
longed to the Abbey of Cirencester, but that Avebury Manor did not. 
It is said that during the reign of Henry IV Avebury Manor passed to 
the Duke of York who made it one of the estates with which he en-- 
dowed his new collegiate foundation of Fotheringay,1 and that at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries it was resumed by the Crown and sold 
to Sir William Sharington. 


The 16th Century. The building of Avebury Manor. 

With the acquisition of Avebury Manor by Sharington we leave the 
monastic period peopled by shadows to which we can put no name and 
about whom at present the information is so disappointingly sparse, 
and enter the historical period of the Manor during which we shall 
meet men and women whose actions are known and whose motives 
can be appraised. 

Sir William Sharington had been given the Bristol Mint in 1546, and 
for a while he profiteered pleasurably. It is said that several Wiltshire 
estates, including Avebury, were bought with money that he made 
dishonestly at Bristol. I can find no direct evidence that he built Ave- 
bury and indeed it seems to me unlikely that he did so for he was 


arrested in January, 1549, and Avebury can only have been in his pos- | 


session for a few years at the most. Sharington had been associated with 
the Protector Somerset’s brother, Thomas Seymour, whose head fell 
on Tower Hill in March, 1549. One of the charges against him was 
that of * procuring the coining of false money ’, and it seems likely that 
Sharington had taken part in this for his evidence helped to convict 
Seymour. After Seymour's death Sharington obtained a pardon and 
on payment of £12,000 regained possession of his lands which had 
been taken from him. 

In 1551 Avebury Manor passed in to the hands of William Dunch 
(De Willielmus Dunch arm.) 2 who was auditor of the London Mint 

1 V.C.H. Ill, p. 393. 

2 By agreement between Sir William Sharyngton of nk and William 
Dunche of London. 
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under Henry VIII and Edward VI and who was given the Berkshire 
Manor of Little Wittenham by Elizabeth I. Very probably before he 
received this he built at Avebury, raising the present East wing on the 
foundations of an earlier building. Wittenham later became the 
residence of the head of the Dunch family and it seems likely that when 
William Dunch was given the Manor of Wittenham it became his 
principal residence and that Avebury Manor was neglected. There is 
some evidence that Thomas Truslowe’s widow may have lived there 
for some time. 

William Dunch died in 1577 and Avebury Manor passed to his son 
Walter Dunch. We have no certain information that he lived at the 
Manor, but we do know that when he died in 1595 his widow Deborah 
and his son William (then less than a year old) occupied the Manor. 
Meanwhile John Truslowe had died in 1593, aged 67, leaving the 
Trusloe Manor estate to Richard Truslowe, an adopted heir. The stage 
was now set for what must have been a rather remarkable quarrel be- 
tween Richard Truslowe and the Widow Dunch. Wecan but speculate 
about the events which led up to the quarrel, but the evidence suggests 
that during the ownership by William and Walter Dunch they made 
infrequent use of Avebury Manor and that the Trusloe family had be- 
come accustomed to extend their sway over much of the Dunch pro- 
perty and to have assumed the rights and privileges of Lords of the 
Manor, including the use of a pigeon house close to the church. The 
death of Walter Dunch however, led to the permanent occupation of 
the Manor by the widow Deborah and she seems to have resented the 
intrusion by Richard Truslowe on what she regarded as her property, 
until finally she brought suit against him in 1597 to establish her right 
to the Manor and the pigeon house. At first things looked black for 
widow Dunch; Richard Truslowe mustered a formidable array of 
witnesses, who testified that the Truslowes had erected the pigeon 
house and had been well within their rights in so doing, as (so they said) 
it was their house and not Avebury Manor which had the right to bear 
the title of the Manor of Avebury. The evidence seems to weigh heavily 
on the side of Richard Truslowe but then an unexpected event occurs. 
In 1598 we find that the suit is brought not by Deborah alone but by 
James Mervyn and Deborah his wife, and on further investigation we 
find that © Sir James Marvin of ffonthill. Kt.’ was at that time the 
‘ Highe Shrief’ of Wilts. One begins to feel sorry for Richard Trus- 
lowe, and with some reason, for although he mustered an even more 
impressive array of witnesses in 1599 he nevertheless lost his case, and, 
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as if to clinch the matter, Sir James Mervyn began to build on an im- 
pressive scale at Avebury Manor. One can picture the probable course 
of events—the widow with a small baby appealing for help to the high 
sheriff and he finding the combination of love, pity and the possibility 


of a pleasant estate irresistible. 


The 17th Century. 

There may have been some doubts about the builder and date of the 
East wing of Avebury Manor but there can be none about the South 
Front. This was unquestionably the work of Mervyn and to crown his 
efforts he placed a decorative porch with the initials J. M. D. (James 
Mervyn and Deborah his wife) and the date 1601. This building con- 
tained a hall 15 feet high, with a great chamber above it, and a great 
parlour with the principal bedroom above it. As we shall see the hall 
and great chamber were redecorated about 1700, but the great parlour 
and the principal bedroom remain today almost as they were when they 
were built, with the decorative frieze and ceilings and panelled walls. 
Indeed the fabric which Mervyn built is there almost in its entirety, and 
it is this perfection of preservation which gives Avebury Manor its 
peculiar charm. 


Now the sixty year tenancy of the Trusloweswas nearing its end and 
in 1604 the Crown confirmed the title of the ‘ Rectory Estate’ in favour 
of Mrs. Mary Dunch (the widow of William). I can find no evidence 
of how long Mervyn and his wife enjoyed their new home together, 
or of what befell them there. 


The young William Dunch, a baby at the time of his mother’s re- 
marriage, was brought up by a guardian, Sir John Cooper. We know 
little of his early life but it evidently was not one which taught thrift, 
for we find that in 1640 William Dunch owed so much money (among 
his debts a £6567 to Sir Edward Baynton) that he was forced to sell 
Avebury Manor for £8550. The purchaser was Sir John Stawell of 
Cothelstone in Somerset. 


Sir John Stawell cannot have enjoyed Avebury for long, for already 
in 1640 the storm clouds heralding the Civil War were gathering and 
Sir John was a zealous royalist. We read that he raised three regiments 
of horse and two of dragoons and of foot upon his sole charge, and 
that with these he fought successfully in 1642 and 1643, Later however 
the tide turned and he was one of those who surrendered Exeter to 
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Fairfax in 1646. He lost his estates and was imprisoned in the Tower. 


There is no evidence that Avebury Manor was occupied during the 
Commonwealth period. There is a reference to a sale to a George 
Long in 1652, but it seems likely that this was a sale by the Common- 
wealth after the estate had been seized and when Charles II returned to 
Britain in 1660 the Avebury estate was given back to Sir John Stawell 
once more. He did not live long to enjoy it however for he died two 
years afterwards. 


It is now perhaps time to turn aside for a moment from facts to 
phantoms for like so many other ancient houses Avebury is said to bear 
the imprint of past emotions in the form of visions or sensations which 
appear to those who are sufficiently sensitive, and one of these exper- 
iences relates to a cavalier of the Stawell period. In the South wing 
there is a room known for a century or more as the crimson room; it 
is a panelled room of the Jacobean period, from which one may look 
through Elizabethan mullioned windows at the south lawn where once 
the main gates and drive to the house stood. It is said that in the 19th 
century a servant girl standing at this window saw a man in an unusual 
attire and described later in considerable detail the dress worn by the 
cavaliers. There have been many others (mostly if not all women) 
who have felt very strongly that there is some strange influence in this 
room, and independently have indicated the same spot, by the window, 
as the place where the sensation is strongest. As an experiment, when 
we opened the house to the public last summer I did not mention this 
story for the first few weeks, and during this time I was asked three 
times by strangers if this room was haunted; when I asked why they 
had asked this question I was told in each case that the questioner felt 
a curious sensation and in two cases the spot already mentioned, by the 
window, was identified as this source. 


According to an 18th century document Sir John Stawell’s son was 
born at Avebury, and it is tempting to speculate whether by some 
telepathy through the centuries similar to that which has been des- 
cribed for other places! a mind in this century may not for a moment 
detect deep feelings of anxiety in the mind of Lady Stawell as she waited 
for her husband away at the war, nursing his child, and when finally 
she looked out of the window and saw something which affected her 


1 e.g. An Adventure. C.A.E. Moberly and E. F. Jourdain. Edited by Joan 
Evans. Faber, 1955. 
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deeply an indelible impression was left which others can share. All 
this is pure speculation and some of my readers may be shocked that I, 
ascientist, should indulge in such fancies, letalone place them on paper. 
Iam bound to admit, though, thatI have been impressed by the accumu- 
lation of independent evidence all pointing to some event of import- 
ance in the past which took place in the crimson room at Avebury 
Manor, and since it is perhaps the events which have taken place in a 
house which give it its character I feel that one should not omit im- 
material evidence of this kind. 

Sir John Stawell was succeeded at Avebury by his son who was 
raised to the peerage in 1683. There is evidence that John Aubrey 
must have visited Avebury after that date for he writes about the white 
chalk-like freestone of Compton Bassett, five miles from Avebury: 


‘ At my Lord Stawell’s house at Aubury is a chimneypiece carved 
of it in figures: but it doeth not endure the weather, and therfore ought 
not to be exposed to sun and rain.’ 


Aubrey had already visited Avebury in 1649, and in 1663 he had 
persuaded King Charles II to visit the stone circle on his way to Bath. 
There is no record that the King visited the Manor also, but it seems 
likely that he may have done so. 

The seventeenth century at Avebury Manor seems to have been a 
time of alarms and excursions and there is no evidence of alteration to 
the house or its grounds. 

The 18th Century. 

Towards the end of the century however Lord Stawell sold the 
Manor to Sir Richard Holford and a new phase in the history of 
Avebury Manor began. Sir Richard bought the Manor for £7500 in 
1696 at the age of 65, a few years after he had been made a Master in 
Chancery. He soon began to make alterations and repairs. We find 
in the County Archives a sketch map of the house and gardens dated 
Sept. 1695, and with it instructions for the removal or planting of trees, 
repairs to stonework, etc. 

Sir Richard redecorated the hall and the great chamber above it a 
little before or after the year 1700, according to tradition in preparation 
for a visit by Queen Anne. A servant to a sister of Lady Holford wrote 
in August, 1712 (John Sanders His book) “ We came to Sir Richards 
House in Avebury; it is a noble large ancient seat built in white large 
stone; it did belong to Lord Stawel; ye late Lord Stawel was born there 
and our Queen Anne dined there’. The hall (now the dining room) 
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and the great chamber above it are still as they were as Sir Richard left 
them with carved and pedimented doorways and mantlepiece in the 
dining room and a fine deep plaster cove and enriched ceiling in the 
chamber above; the woodwork is of fine quality, in a style later associ- 
ated with the work of William Kent. In the gardens Sir Richard en- 
closed part of the orchard with a fine long curved wall which still 
stands, wonderfully mellowed in colour. The stone parapet along the 
roof of the south front is also probably the work of Sir Richard. 

Sir Richard Holford died in 1718, leaving Avebury Manor to his 
wife. The Lady Holford of Avebury, previously Miss Suzanna Trot- 
man before her marriage, in 1689, was Sir Richard’s third wife. To- 
gether they had a son, Samuel, who inherited Avebury when his 
mother died in 1722. He enjoyed it for only six years, and in 1728 the 
Manor passed to the grandson of Sir Richard’s first marriage, another 
Richard Holford, who owned Avebury Manor until 1742. On his 
death he left it to his brother Staynor Holford, who with his mother 
and his half-brother Arthur Jones lived quietly at the Manor. A cousin 
writes of them “ At Avebury they live temperately and regularly, take 
moderate exercise and are much in the Air! They are therefore in ‘ the 
reasonable way to obtain health and long life’. The changes they made 
were few; a little two-gabled addition to the offices facing the court, 
and a sashed bay window to the right of the entrance doorway. The 
fourposter bed! in the crimson room bears the name Holford, Abury 
on it, and dates from 1760; it was evidently made for Staynor Holford. 


In 1767 Staynor Holford died and Arthur Jones was left alone at 
Avebury for 22 years. The letters and notes he has left indicate that he 
was obsessed by his responsibility,2 for he seems to have spent much 
of his time dictating instructions and last wishes to whomsoever was at 
a particular moment his chosen heir. At first he picks a nephew 
Richard Jones, but later prefers his niece Ann (Nanny), who is married 
to a soldier, Adam Williamson. In 1789 she visits her uncle and she 
writes ‘ As my uncle has long been very ill... .. in his intervals of 
pain he desired me to commit to paper the following notes’ and then 


1 This bed was sold by auction in London a few months before I bought the 
Manor; I had the good fortune to discover it in an antique shop in Malmesbury. 


2 It is interesting to note Arthur Jones describes himself as “ Lord of the 
b] 39 
Manor of Truslow’s Avebury. 
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follow minute instructions on what is to be done after his death. These 
were timely words, for two months later Arthur Jones dies, and Nanny 
is his heir. Her husband has meanwhile been appointed Governor of 
Jamaica, and he sails to his new appointment leaving Nanny to clear up 
the affairs of Avebury before joining him. The letters she writes, long- 
ing to be with him, make sad reading !for we know that she was to 
meet her death from yellow fever in Jamaica a few years later, and 
was never to enjoy her ownership of Avebury Manor. Her husband, 
now General Sir Adam Williamson, moved on to Governorship of St. 
Domingo, and did not return to England and Avebury until 1798. 
When he did so for a very short time Avebury Manor came to life 
again, and the General entertained for his two young nieces, inviting 
young officers stationed nearby to meet them.2 Alas these festivities 
were shortlived for in October of the same year the General fell, it is 
said, from his chair in the dining room, and died from the effects of the 
fall. His hatchment may be seen in the Church. 


Avebury Manor then passed to Richard Jones, the nephew of Arthur, 
but he let it together with the pictures, furniture, etc., much of which 
was finally sold at a sale in 1902. At this we read many fine things were 
sold. 

The Kemm family lived in the Manor throughout much of the roth 
century; and one of them has told us how well she remembers and how 
much she enjoyed her childhood there. At the end of the century 
Colonel Jenner became the tenant and in 1907 exchanged tenancy for 
freehold. Colonel Jenner was the brother of Sir Walter Jenner, Bart., 
who restored Lytes Cary and left it to the National Trust, and he was, 


1 Letter from Gen. Williamson to Nanny Sept. 1790. ‘Please Heaven my 
dearest Nanny tho’ twelve long months seem staring us in the face, yet our con- 
stant thoughts of each other . . . will lead us on to the next season, when I hope 
and trust I may be blessed with seeing you arrive in health and spirits. Every 
information I can get confirms in me the good report of the Island and I really 
think you will have your health better there thanin England... . 

I expect a long letter from some of the girls by the October packett (sic) to 
say how they like Avebury and what occupation and amusement they follow. 
Tell Jemima I will not have her ride anything of an inferior nature to a jackass. 
I really am not joking, but if you can let Hinckly buy a couple for the mere pur- 
pose of exercise, I do think it would be a good plan, and you my er 
might mount in turn, they are sure footed and not far from the ground . 


2 These they later married but fate dealt unevenly with them. Orie was 
drowned with her husband soon after their marriage: the other lived happily 
with her husband who attained position and honour in the army. 
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like his brother, an enthusiast in the restoration of old houses. He and 
Mrs. Jenner worked tirelessley to bring Avebury back to its former 
state, and indeed to improve on this, for they constructed a fine library 
(40 feet by 18 feet 6 in.) as a west wing on the site of an Elizabethan 
dairy, and magnificent formal gardens in the Elizabethan manner. 
They stripped layers of wallpaper and found panelling beneath. Where 
they could replace the old fabric they did so and where they could not 
they imported woods of suitable date from other old houses. Mrs. 
Jenner was an expert needlewoman and she worked the covering for a 
fine bed in the great chamber, and curtains for the drawing room 
which are still to be seen. It has been said of the Jenners that they and 
Avebury Manor were perfectly suited to each other and from what I 
have learnt it seems to me that no better compliment could have been 
paid to either. They left Avebury Manor what it is today—a home 
where taste has been blended with comfort and tradition. 


The Jenners left Avebury some twenty years ago and sold it to the 
late Mr. Alexander Keiller, F.s.a., the archaeologist who devoted much 
of his time and fortune to the recovery and re-erection of the pre- 
historic Avebury Stone Circle. Avebury Manor was used as a base for 
his operations, and he installed electricity and a fine central heating 
plant there. When his activities at Avebury finally ceased a few years 
ago he offered Avebury Manor to the Nation. For a while the National 
Trust and the Ministry of Works debated whether to accept it but 
finally turned down the offer. At this Mr. Keiller sent most of the con- 
tents of the Manor to auction and placed the house in the open market. 
For a time there were alarming rumours—Mr. X. was going to buy it 
and turn it into a home for stable boys (‘ the library would make an 
excellent dormitory ’)—Sir H. Y. thought highly of the house and 
thought he might be able to live there if all the panelling was removed 
(he failed to say what he would put in its place)—Lady Z. wanted to buy 
it provided she could pull down a wing (she failed to say which wing 
and no one could guess). For myself I wanted a home for my family, 
and I loved Avebury Manor: and so at a time when most sensible 
people are moving out of places like Avebury I moved in, for I did not 
feel that a place like this should die. I feel that the Dunches, Mervyns, 
Stawells, Holfords and thousands of others who have known Avebury 
would share this view. And so to-day Avebury Manor isa family home 
once more, and we offer it as such to all who come to see us. It is nota 
great house which has witnessed dramatic events, but a home in which 
many generations have lived sheltered and relatively uneventful lives. 
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Yet it has known great change. Two of its owners have been arrested 
by the Crown and one imprisoned in the Tower. At one period it 
welcomed royalty, but a century later it became an obscure farmhouse. 
It has been owned by State officials, farmers, lawyers, soldiers and 
scientists. Sometimes it has been almost deserted and at other times 
greatly loved. Yet the changing times it has seen have left it relatively 
unchanged. It embodies a continuity of tradition in a changing world, 
which gives it a peculiar atmosphere which has been remarked on by 
many visitors to Avebury. This has been epitomised by the well- 
known novelist Mr. R. C. Hutchinson who has written—' More than 
once I have taken visitors from overseas to Avebury. Walking from 
the church to the little museum I have stopped them where, without 
intrusion, one has a view of the Manor; and I have said, ‘‘Do please let 
this one scene fasten on your memory. Whatever memories of Eng- 
land you carry away, let this be uppermost. For this, to me, is 
England.” ’ 
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SAMUEL PETRIE AND THE BOROUGH OF CRICKLADE 


By JOHN CANNON. 


‘T have as warm an Affection for Hope, as its possible for you to 
have. I cherish her as my favourite Goddess, and I cannot for the 
Life of me think, that in the end, she will jilt either of us ’. 


Petrie to John Wilkes 1776. 1 


Samuel Petrie, “a gentleman well known by his contests for the 
borough of Cricklade’,2 was the son of William Petrie, a Scottish 
linen merchant. The family seems to have come from Edinburgh, 
where a William Petrie was admitted to the Roll of Burgesses in 1724. 
Afterwards, like so many of his countrymen, he followed his fortune 
into England, and by 1749 was established as a merchant in London. 
Samuel was born probably in the early 1740s, for by 1763 he was in 
partnership with his father at 7, Tokenhouse Yard, near the Guildhall. 

The political scene, in Petrie’s early manhood, was dominated by 
John Wilkes, who, in the course of 1763 and 1764, published No. 45 of 
the North Briton, was wounded in a duel, fled the country, and was 
declared an outlaw. Despite Wilkes’ contempt for Scotsmen, Petrie 
admired him, and on one of Wilkes’ fleeting visits to England in 1766 
wrote to congratulate him on the stand he had made against arbitrary 
and despotic principles.3 From this time, a warm friendship grew up 
between Wilkes and Petrie. The family business was prosperous, 
Wilkes was chronically short of money, and Petrie obliged with loans 
from time to time. His will, he informed Wilkes years later, contained 
at that time 


‘Evidence of a personal Attachment, which even the Strength 
of the Friendship between us, could not have led you to 
suppose ’.4 

It was to Wilkes, in October 1774, that he opened his heart :— 

‘You'll say lama strange hand for Secrets. I'll not dispute that 
point with you, but I shall be the Death of you, if you divulge 
one Syllable of whatlam now going to say, toany living soul . . . 
Having dropt no hint, you could have had no Idea of its being an 


1 Add Mss. 20733 fol. 103. 
2 Gentleman’s Magazine 1798. 
3 Add. Mss. 30869 fol. 35. 
4 Add. Mss. 30874 fol. 185. 
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Object with me to be in Parliament at the Gen. Election, but 
my Plan was fixed & nothing cou d have prevented the execution 
at a certain Quarter, but the dissolution of the last Parliam’. . . 
at the Moment of my Indisposition *.! 


He went on to ask Wilkes to look out for a possible seat for him. 
But he was not content to wait for long. Within two months, he had 
found what he thought to be an opportunity, and had made a decision 
which was to shape the rest of his life. He resolved to contest the bor- 
ough of Cricklade in Wiltshire. 

At the General Election, Cricklade had returned as its members, 
Arnold Nesbitt, the Lord of the Manor, and William Earle, who lived 
at Malmesbury and was Steward of Chelsea Hospital. Earle, however, 
was seriously ill with gout, and his wife had made the canvass on his 
behalf. After his election, he grew worse, and gentlemen like Petrie, 
who had missed their chance at the General Election, scanned the news- 
papers with ghoulish anticipation. On November 1st his death was 
reported, and six candidates arrived in the borough. The report was, 
however, premature, though, as the Glocester Journal observed :— 

‘ these gentlemen are not destitute of hopes that a vacancy may 
soon happen ’. 
For three weeks, William Earle hovered, and the world waited. At 
length, on November 25th he died, and the candidates resumed their 
canvassing. 

One of these was Petrie. The opposition was already strong. Nes- 
bitt had in the field a fellow merchant from London, Samuel Peach, 
while one of the the defeated candidates at the General Election, John 
Dewar, the son of a West Indian planter, had been able to build up a 
powerful interest. Petrie opened negotiations with Jonathan White, a 
veteran local election agent,2 but Wilkes wrote to advise against ‘so 
rash a step’.3 Petrie thereupon withdrew, and left the contest to 
Peach and Dewar. It became apparent soon after polling started that 
Dewar was the stronger candidate. Peach’s supporters decided to play 
for a draw. As soon as the poll was opened on the second morning a 
scuffle developed, and the Returning Officer, an old man of seventy- 
six in the Peach interest, declared he could not continue under duress. 
He accordingly sent in a double return. 

1 Add. Mss. 30871 fol. 223. 

2 I am indebted for much information on White, and for many other kind- 


nesses, to Dr. T. R. Thomson of Cricklade. 
3 Corr. John Wilkes, ed. Almon. Volume V. 
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The House of Commons then considered the dispute. Witnesses for 
Dewar gave evidence that “ there was never ary disturbance sufficient 
to terrify any reasonable man’, while witnesses for Peach testified 
that the Returning Officer had been accosted by several of the mob 
wearing halters round their necks which they declared were to hang 
him, and which was punishment too good for him.!1 The House of 
Commons decided to order a fresh election. 

This was the third election at Cricklade within six months. On this 
occasion Petrie was not to be restrained from standing, and joined with 
Peach and Dewar in a three-cornered contest. Unable to compete with 
them in wealth, he pinned his hopes on the magical name of Wilkes. 
A few months earlier he had written that:— 

‘Mr. Wilkes’s presence, almost any where, wou'd not barely 
establish that ground, but render Victory nearly as certain before 
engagement, as if the fate of the Contest was determined ’.2 
This was a woeful miscalculation. There were few boroughs, in the 
Eighteenth Century, in which national politics were of any importance, 
and Cricklade was cerainly not one of them. Though Wilkes himself 
in his full glory as Lord Mayor of London, came down to canvass for 
his friend, the result was disappointing. The London Chronicle reported 
fat: — 
‘Our Patriotic Lord Mayor, who accompanied his friend to 
Cricklade as Candidate for that Borough, had not canvassed an 
hour with him before he discovered how the pulse of the voters 
beat: and with his wonted wit and good humour, (lightly 
touching the Squire on the shoulder) said “ Sam, Wilkes and 
Liberty will not do here: I see it must be hard money ”’. ’3 
But hard money was apparently in short supply. In the event, the 
Returning Officer was able to declare Peach elected by 54 votes to 41 
for Dewar, though he found it necessary to disqualify 108 of Dewar’s 
voters before the desired result could be achieved. Petrie polled 6 good 
votes, and had 5 rejected. 

This was an inauspicious start to a political career, but Petrie was 
nothing if not determined. Dewar presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, complaining that the Returning Officer had * conducted 
himself with the grossest Partiality ’. Two other bodies of electors, 


1 See Sylvester Douglas : ‘ History of Controverted Elections ’, and Bath 
Journal 20 February 1775. 
2 Add. Mss. 30871 fol. 223. 


3 London Chronicle 14 March 1775. 
2¥ 
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one in Petrie’s interest, presented similar petitions. But when the House 
met on 7th February 1776 to consider them, Dewar was absent, and his 
father asked for leave to withdraw his petition.! It was decided how- 
ever to hear the other petitions, and these Petrie prosecuted. This was 
an expensive business, involving not only the legal fees, but the trans- 
port and maintenance of a great many witnesses from Cricklade. On 
the 19th February, the Committee reported that Dewar ought to have 
been elected. 


Justice had been done. But it is not easy to see how Petrie had bene- - 


fited. The result of his labours had been to provide a seat for his rival, 
who had abandoned his own claim, and who was, moreover, of oppos- 
ite political views. Petrie himself was convinced that he had won the 
eratitude of the Cricklade electors by his defence of their franchise, but 
we have seen that Pétrie’s judgement was not very reliable, and in this 
too he proved to be mistaken. In one respect he had undoubtedly done 
himself no good. He had spent more money than he could afford. 

In April 1776, two months after Dewar had been seated, William 
and Samuel Petrie were declared bankrupt. Petrie wrote ruefully to his 
friend Wilkes :— 

‘If you have heard anything of the Matter, you may believe 
my Sensations at this Moment are not the most pleasing ’. 
But cheerfulness kept breaking in, and he finished the letter on a deter- 
mined note :— 
‘ At all events, this Stigma can be, shall be, only of short dur- 
ation ’.2 

Some years were to pass, however, before the name of William and 
Samuel Petrie again appeared in the London Directory at their old 
address in Tokenhouse Yard. These years Petrie spent, as prudence 
dictated, in France. Now the positions were reversed, Wilkes com- 
fortably at home, increasingly respectable, and Petrie in exile, lament- 
ing his ‘ crippled powers ’. Meanwhile John Dewar, seated by Petrie’s 
efforts, returned from abroad to lend his support to the administration 
of Lord North, who was anathema to Petrie and his associates. 

Throughout the early spring and summer of 1780, there were rum- 


1 This was apparently the result of a family quarrel, for George Dewar after- 
wards disinherited his son, alleging ‘a continued series of imprudence and 
extravagancies’. See Oliver’ s History of Antigua. 

2 Add. Mss. 30872 fol. 47. The Bankruptcy Order Books in the Public 
Record Office also contain some interesting accounts of the bankruptcy. See 
No. 67, pages 94 and 278. 
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ours of an impending dissolution of Parliament. Merchants and Nabobs 
came visiting to Cricklade, gave ‘elegant entertainments’, and de- 
parted to make room for more. Arnold Nesbitt, the Lord of the Manor, 
had died in April 1779, and Colonel Herbert, an ambitious active man, 
who was building up an interest at Cricklade by the purchase of houses, 
took the opportunity to bring in a friend, John MacPherson, a wealthy 
Indian administrator. Petrie was, of course, in France at this time, and 
thus the Colonel was able to effect the only uncontested election to be 
held at Cricklade in a space of nearly forty years. 

In the autumn, gentlemen went back to their estates, the country 
season began, and the rumours died away. On the last day 
of August, Petrie returned from Paris. Two days later, the Parliament 
was dissolved. The provocation was irresistible:— 

‘Without any permanent Plan, . .. without meditating a 
Moment upon the possible Consequences which might follow, 
. . . Linstantly resolved to go down to the Borough of Crick- 
lade. The Right of Voting, in that Place, I had been the Prin- 
cipal Means of establishing six years before, at a considerable 
Expence, & I had no doubt of meeting that Support which I had 
a Right to expect from the Body of Electors ’.1 
Once at Cricklade, the appearances were different. There was no 
trace of that gratitude which Petrie had anticipated. Unkind rumours 
had been spread about him, that his contact in France with the Amer- 
ican, Benjamin Franklin, had been treasonable, and, much more dam- 
aging in the eyes of the electors, that he was still a bankrupt. His rivals, 
moreover had had a flying start on him. Since January, MacPherson’s 
agent had been distributing five guineas to each man who would make 
the necessary promises. In April the town had been canvassed by Paul 
Benfield, who had started life in humble circumstances in Cheltenham, 
and then compiled a vast fortune in India by the most dubious of means. 
Since he was also blessed with relatives in the town, his canvass had 
prospered. In the face of this formidable coalition, the other candidates 
had withdrawn. Petrie stayed to fight, but a change of plan was 
necessary :— 
‘ He was well informed of the corruption that had overspread 
the whole town, which was so general, that there was hardly an 


individual, who had not been bribed. That he knew he had no 


1 Petrie to Shelburne 18 January 1782, Bowood Mss. I should like to ex- 
press my gratitude to the Marquess of Lansdowne for his kind permission to 
quote from these papers. 
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chance of succeeding by numbers; but he thought he might 
succeed ... . . That if he had a few honest votes, if he had only 
twenty votes, or a less number, and could prove the corruption 
so general, as to leave himself a majority upon the poll, of un- 
corrupted votes, he knew, that, by the justice of the house, he 
must be seated ’.1 
Petrie therefore went to the poll as a champion of pure elections, a 
policy which had never had much appeal in Cricklade. Nor, indeed, 
had Petrie always been so fastidious. In 1774, when the idea of standing ~ 
for Parliament had been first mooted, he had deposited £500 with 
a friend for Wilkes to draw on, explaining that 
‘ Some leading avaricious Fellow in a Borough may be effect- 
ually secured, by the administration of a certain Slipstick, in a 
proper way.) .<. 2 
But now things were different, and it would have been the height of 
folly to engage in a bribery contest with two Nabobs. When the 
result was declared, Benfield had polled 202 votes, MacPherson 172, 
and Petrie 21. 

Petrie launched his attack on two fronts. He petitioned the House of 
Commons, accusing Benfield and MacPherson of ‘ many gross and 
notorious Acts of Bribery and Corruption ’, and claiming that he had 
‘a great Majority of the legal and uncorrupted votes’. Secondly, he 
commenced actions for bribery against Benfield, MacPherson, Mac- 
Pherson’s agent, Colonel Herbert, (who had canvassed with Mac- 
Pherson and was now a peer with the title of Lord Porchester), and 
against many of the electors of Cricklade. 

The Petition was not heard by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons until February 1782, when it reported that Benfield was duly 
elected, but that MacPherson’s election was void. It urged the House 
to take note of the flagrant bribery that had been practised. In con- 
sequence of this report, a Bill was introduced to extend the franchise 
of the borough of Cricklade to the freeholders of the neighbouring 
hundreds: this would more than double the electorate and render 
bribery difficult. It was opposed on the ground that it was hard on the 
honest voters of the borough, but Sir George Yonge declared roundly 
that “ he did not think there was an honest man in all Cricklade’. 
During the debate in the Lords, Porchester took the opportunity to 


1 Speech of Richard Burke in Benfield v Petrie, heard at Salisbury Assizes, 
2 August 1781. 
2 Add. Mss. 30871, fol. 225. 
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protest against the ° cruel and ill-founded charges made against him’, 
and read an affidavit from his own agent which, not surprisingly, com- 
pletely exonerated his Lordship. The Lord Chancellor, Thurlow, 
observed that ° All plans of reformation should be cautiously received ’, 
and proceeded to harass the managers of the Bill with repeated in- 
terruptions on points of law. Ultimately, however, the Bill passed, 
and a writ was moved for another election at Cricklade in June 1782. 

In the meantime, a vast series of actions, which must have given un- 
told pleasure to the legal profession, was taking place. Many of the 
most eminent lawyers of the day took part, on one side or the other, 
and John Dunning, with a supple conscience, on both. The ramifi- 
cations of the original actions brought by Petrie were enormous. Every 
by-way in legal chicanery was explored: fraudulent actions were 
brought: property was transferred in giddy succession from owner to 
owner to prevent a distraint being made: the pens of countless clerks 
scratched and spluttered as writ followed writ, Distringas, Alias 
Distringas, Pluries Distringas, Audita Querela, Supersedeas . . . 

After Petrie had sued Benfield, MacPherson and Porchester, thew in 
turn sued him. As soon as verdicts had been obtained on these actions, 
they issued writs for new ones. Petrie replied by suing them on fresh 
charges. The minor characters of the drama fought out their own 
private campaigns. Olive Mills, a Cricklade voter, was convicted of 
bribery, largely on the evidence of a publican, Thomas Mann Gunn. 
He then brought an action against Gunn for perjury, who, being 
acquitted, retorted with an action for Malicious Prosecution. On 
August Ist 1781, one hundred and thirteen voters were tried at Salis- 
bury Assizes, before two judges in batches of six, while the chief witness 
Gunn, hurried from one court to the other to give evidence. 

Benfield and MacPherson took the safest way out of the storm, 
pleaded privilege of Parliament, and removed themselves and their 
property from the kingdom. MacPherson’s agent was convicted, 
hastily transferred his farm near Cricklade to another, and likewise fled 
the country. Porchester stood his ground, and attempted to stave off 
judgement by bringing a series of bogus prosecutions for bribery, 
which he hoped would indemnify him. He did succeed in convicting 
Petrie of bribery, and though the witnesses were subsequently indicted 
for perjury, the verdict sufficed to lose Petrie his chance of aseat in the 
House of Commons. 

Petrie’s own position became increasingly difficult. Although he 
was awarded many thousands of pounds against the persons he con- 
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victed of bribery, he was able to collect little of the money. Eighty- 
three voters of Cricklade owed him £'500 each, but there was no pros- 
pect of them paying it. He was forced to appeal to his friends and 
associates for help. In January 1782 he wrote to Lord Shelburne com- 
plaining of the enormous expense and begging for assistance.1 Three 
months later, in a letter to the Committee of the House of Commons, 
he lamented the actions ‘ which have trailed on, and are still trailing on, 
to an extent almost incredible’. He would, no doubt, have been sur- 
prised to know that they would be trailing on some eight years later, 
for the actions against Benfield and MacPherson, which were suspended 
in their absence abroad, were not concluded until 1789 and 1790. 

One would have imagined that by now Petrie might have become 
disheartened in his attempts to make himself the Member for Cricklade. 
But as soon as the new writ was issued in May 1782, he declared him- 
self a candidate. His Address to the Electors of Cricklade breathed 
defiance at his enemies :— 

‘ Such power and such ability as I possess, shall continue to be 
exerted; and though they cannot force appearance to actions 
from Nabobs, who have disposed of their property, insulted 
justice, and escaped out of the kingdom, yet they will, sooner or 
later, be found sufficient to the condign punishment of a proud, 
insolent and haughty Peer, who has dared, in the most bare- 
faced, open manner, to violate the right of election *.2 
This was ’Ercles vein, and resented as such. Lord Porchester sent a 
challenge, and it was agreed to meet at one o'clock in the afternoon in 
Greenwich Park on Wednesday, May 31st, with pistols. The Glo- 
cester Journal explained that:— 
‘ The quarrel was owing to the Cricklade Election, in which 
contest, after ruining each others fortunes, they wished to com- 
pleat the business in this honourable manner ’. 3 
Lord Porchester fired first and hit Petrie in the stomach. Though not 
disabled, Petrie refused to fire. This the newspapers uncharitably 
attributed, not to his humanity, but to Scottish thrift 
‘having obtained judgement for bribery against his Lordship 


to a large amount, on account of the late Election at Cricklade. ’4 


1 Bowood Mss. 18 Jan 1782. 
2 Parker's General Advertiser 23 May 1782. 
3 Glocester Journal 3 June 1782. 
4 Whitehall Evening Post May 30, June 1, 1782. 
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The wound was not serious, and Petrie duly made his way to Crick- 
lade to begin his third campaign there. 

At first sight, his prospects would not appear promising. To have 
virtually disfranchised the town and prosecuted more than a hundred 
of its inhabitants would not seem the best method of winning sympathy. 
But on this occasion he had certain advantages. By his prosecutions he 
had removed from the scene eighty-three of the voters who had opposed 
him, since their convictions for bribery also disfranchised them. 
Although they would transfer their right to vote to friends or relatives 
by re-leasing their houses to them, Petrie could hold over their heads 
the threat of demanding the damages he had been awarded against each 
one. He could, in fact, procure their imprisonment for life if he chose. 
And, as he pointed out in his Address, it was to him that the new class 
of voters, the Freeholders of the neighbouring Hundreds, owed their 
franchise. As he afterwards explained :— 

‘ My complaint to the House of Commons of the gross conduct 
of my opponents, at the Election in 1780, having produced this 
Act, I thought my claim upon the new class of electors irresist- 
ible and that avowing myself a candidate was of itself sufficient 
to ensure me the certainty of their franchise ’1 
There was one other circumstance that encouraged him. Now that 
the franchise extended to the neighbouring Hundreds, the influence of 
the various noblemen and gentry became important, and the contest 
took on something of the nature of'a county election. The new voters 
outnumbered the old by two to one, but the interest in the Hundreds 
was split between three candidates. At ameeting held at Wootton Bassett 
to choose a fit person, the Freeholders were unable to agree, and three 
local gentlemen were nominated. Robert Nicholas of Ashton Keynes 
was put forward on Lord Shelburne’s interest; Robert Adamson of 
Oaksey was proposed by Sir James Long, a supporter of Lord North’s 
administration; and George Richard St. John, heir to Viscount Boling- 
broke, stood on his father’s interest. If they all stood the poll, the old 
electors of Cricklade would hold the balance. 2 

Petrie’s chances deteriorated, however, in the fortnight before the 
election. Nicholas was uncertain whether to try for an understanding 
with St. John, but Adamson forestalled him. A compromise was 
negotiated as a result of which Adamson stood down in favour of St. 


1 Glocester Journal 5 July 1790. 
2 Bowood Mss. Nicholas to Shelburne 31 May 1782. 
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John, presumably on the promise of Bolingbroke’s support at the 
General Election. Had Nicholas stayed firm, Petrie might still have 
had a chance, but on the eve of poll his friends persuaded him to with- 
draw from sucha‘ doubtful Contest ’.1 

This left Petrie to face the united interest of the Hundreds, which 
would certainly prefer the heir of a local nobleman to a Scottish linen 
merchant, only just recovered from bankruptcy. Sanguine by nature 
and philosophy, he stood the poll, but on the second day, finding him- 
self in a hopeless minority, he declined. 

After the election, his attention was directed once more to the legal 
proceedings. Benfield and MacPherson had frustrated his actions 
against them by leaving the country. Their agents then prosecuted 
him, and obtained verdicts against him for £1,500. Although the 
prosecution witnesses were indicted for perjury, Petrie was unable to 
have the verdict suspended, and on 9 January, 1783, he was arrested for 
debt by order of the Sheriff of Middlesex. 

Petrie was by now beginning to learn from his adversaries. The 
petition against St. John’s election, which he had submitted to the House 
of Commons almost as a matter of course, had not yet been heard. 
Petrie therefore addressed a letter to the Speaker, claiming privilege of 
Parliament. This raised an interesting constitutional point. Privilege 
of Parliament certainly extended to Members, and to Sitting Members 
against whom petitions were pending, but it was doubtful whether it 
extended to petitioners. A Committee was set up to search for pre- 
cedents. It reported that none could be found. After some discussion, 
the House agreed that Petrie might be released in order to attend the 
hearing of his petition against St. John, but Petrie, not satisfied with a 
ruling that gave him no liberty until the day of his petition, and little 
hope of remaining long at liberty after that, resolved to try another 
method of relief from his persecutors. Accordingly he withdrew the 
petition against St. John. 

All through the spring and early summer of 1783, Petrie languished 
in the Sheriff’s gaol, while the cumbrous machinery of the law was set 
in motion. On May 2oth, he sued, on a writ of Audita Querela, to 
relieve himself from the verdict obtained against him by Benfield, and 
asked leave to offer bail while the proceedings on the writ were pend- 
ing. The second request was granted, but once more he ran into 
difficulties. The Easter Term was now over, and it was impossible for 


1 Ibid. Nicholas to Shelburne 12 June 1782. 
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him to justify his bail in court. The alternative was to justify it before 
a Judge in Chambers, but this could only be done with the consent of 
Benfield’s solicitors. Petrie thereupon applied to them, and they 
promptly refused. Not until June 2oth, the first day of Trinity Term, 
was Petrie able to justify his bail and leave prison, having been there 
for six months. When the writ of Audita Querela was finally heard, 
Benfield offered no appearance, and his verdict against Petrie was set 
aside. 

The political situation in the meantime grew increasingly complex. 
The administration which had succeeded that of Lord North in March 
1782 split asunder soon after the death of the Marquis of Rockingham 
in July, and was followed by onein which Lord Shelburne and the young 
William Pitt were the leading figures. In April 1783, this was replaced 
bythe Fox-North Coalition. Their administration, abhorred by the 
King, almost lasted the year out, but in December 1783 it was dismissed, 
and Pitt took office. Once more the air was filled with rumours of an 
immediate dissolution of Parliament, and once more Samuel Petrie’s 
mind turned towards the borough of Cricklade. 

One of the members, Benfield, was still in India, and would pro- 
ably not contest the seat. St. John might have been expected to stand 
again but did not, probably because of the agreement which had been 
made with Adamson at the previous election. Petrie’s chances, as be- 
fore, would depend upon the division of interests in the Hundreds, and 
that could not be gauged with much accuracy. When the Parliament 
was dissolved in March, the Coalition candidates, standing on the 
Bolingbroke interest, were Adamson and his cousin Charles Westley 
Coxe, who lived some two miles from him at Kemble. The Pittite 
candidates, standing on the Shelburne interest, were Robert Nicholas 
and John Walker Heneage of Compton Bassett, a relative by marriage 
of Jenkinson. The fifth candidate was Petrie. 

The Glocester Journal of March 29th carried his Address, appealing 
to his public conduct and pledging himself to discharge the duties of a 
Member * faithfully, firmly and honestly ’. He then began a canvass. 
In Cricklade itself, all went well, but he was unable to gain any support 
from the freeholders of the neighbouring Hundreds. Moreover, his 
candidature might well give offence to Lord Shelburne, in whose list- 
less patronage he still placed a pathetic trust. He therefore withdrew 
from the contest to avoid ‘ want only giving trouble to my friends ’.1 


1 Gloucester Journal 8 April 1784. 
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He concluded by offering this advice to the electors :— 
‘Tt is my sincere and fervent wish that, of the remaining com- 
petitors, those may be the object of your choice, who are best 
qualified, and most determined, to discharge with firmness, the 
important duties of the station, to which they aspire °.1 
And with this Sibyl-like utterance, carrying a suggestion of the Elder 
Candidate about it, Petrie left them to choose between Heneage and 
Nicholas, who claimed to be ‘ true Friends of the Constitution ’, and 
Adamson and Coxe, who were ‘ zealous Advocates of the Rights of 
our King and Happy Constitution ’. The contest was severe, and the 
poll open for five days. The interest in the Hundreds was almost ex- 
actly shared, but Coxe and Adamson seem to have inherited Petrie’s 
borough voters.2 At the end of the third day, before the borough 
voters had polled, Adamson had a lead of only 18 over Heneage, and 
Nicholas and Coxe were equal with 251. The last two days, however, 
saw Adamson and Coxe draw away to a comfortable majority, and 
they were declared duly elected. Nicholas and Heneage then petitioned 
complaining of the Returning Officer, and were seated by the House 
of Commons in 1785. 

Petrie’s old enemy, MacPherson, who had succeded Warren Hastings 
as Governor-General in India, was in 1786 superseded, given a Baron- 
etcy, and recalled. This was inconvenient for him, as Petrie’s action 
of 1781 was still pending. In September 1787 an officer of the Sheriff 
of Middlesex seized a cartload of his property, and he was forced to 
make an appearance.3 Benfield, too, returned a year later, and Petrie 
was awarded {3,000 against each of them. To the last they made use 
of every device, legal or illegal, which their ingenuity could suggest. 
When MacPherson’s trial came on, it was discovered that the bills of 
indictment, which had been filed in the office of King’s Bench, had 
mysteriously disappeared. This occasioned a further delay, and Justice 
Buller explained that:— 

‘Great inquiry was made... . respecting the loss of these 

bills, the result of which was that there was reason to suspect 

that they had been surreptitiously taken off the file ’.4 
Commenting on the trial of Benfield, the Salisbury Journal noted that 
the defendant had for more than nine years prevented the case from 


1 Ibid. 

2 Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal 24 April 1784. 
3 Gentleman's Magazine. 

4 King’s Beuch Reports 100 ,page 686. 
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being brought to an issue. But at last the final verdicts were given and 
the echoes of the Cricklade Case died away. 1 

Petrie now began to reconsider his electoral chances, though not 
along the lines one would have expected. He had established a reliable 
interest in the borough itself: if he could add to it some support in the 
Hundreds, he might yet win. He decided that what was needed was an 
intensive canvass of the Hundreds, so that the ground should be pre- 
pared well in advance of polling day. 

In the autumn of 1789, when the Parliament elected in 1784 was 
drawing towards its sixth year he began an extensive canvass :— 

‘ The labour of such a canvass those can form no conception of, 
who are ignorant of the difficulty of access to some, and the 
detached situation of many. But the result more than answered 
my most sanguine expectations... . ‘2 
Had not Petrie been so incurably optimistic, there were portents to 
darken his brow. Lord Shelburne, for example, whom he had visited 
at Lansdowne House, had been most affable, but had produced excellent 
reasons why he could take no part against Mr. Nicholas or Mr. Heneage. 
Were either of those gentlemen to decline, things would be different. 
Both the Members for the County, whose influence was of great im- 
portance, lived within the Cricklade Hundreds, and they too were 
approached by Petrie. Sir James Tylney Long explained that he could 
take no part in any election for Cricklade ‘ but in conformity to the 
sentiments of his constituents’. Mr. Ambrose Goddard was in com- 
plete agreement with Sir James. Petrie chose to interpret this as a 
promise of impartiality, and he was not disabused until the election 
came. 

Had he but realised, the action most fatal to his hopes, was the one on 
which he prided himself—the extension of the franchise to the Hundreds. 
Had the constituency remained a squalid and mercenary borough, he 
might have bribed or bullied his way into Parliament. Once the inter- 
ests of the Hundreds were brought in, his chance was gone of represent- 
ing a constituency in which he was a stranger. 

Early in 1790, an event took place which afforded Petrie great en- 
couragement. Nicholas was appointed a Commissioner of the Board 


1 The last person to be deceived by Benfield and MacPherson was the author 
of the article on MacPherson in the D.N.B. who solemnly asserts that in 1788 he 
was * again elected to the House of Commons for Cricklade, but unseated on 
the petition of his opponent Samuel Petrie ’. 

2 Gloucester Journal s July 1790. 
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of Excise, and resigned his seat in Parliament. Petrie did not contest 
the by-election,! at which Thomas Estcourt of Estcourt House, Tet- 
bury was elected, but he wrote to Lord Shelburne to remind him that 
there was now nothing to prevent his Lordship supporting him at the 
General Election. He concluded with an encomium upon his Lord- 
ship’s public and private character.2 
Lord Shelburne’s character was not, in his lifetime, the subject of 
much praise, except in letters addressed to him. Either he went back on 
his promise to support Petrie, or, in some curious way, the interest that 
in 1784 had carried two members, in 1790 became palsied. 
In May 1790, the dissolution of Parliament was announced. Petrie 
arranged fora meeting to be held at Cricklade, and in the Town Hall; 
he was almost unanimously nominated. On June 11th Heneage and 
Estcourt announced their joint candidature, and on June 17th a rival 
meeting to consider proper candidates was advertised to be held two 
days later at Marlborough. The choice of venue was significant. It was 
outside the Cricklade Hundreds, and well away from the borough 
itself in which Petrie’s strength lay. Petrie attended and accused the 
Members for the County of a breach of faith. The meeting then 
adopted Heneage and Nicholas as its candidates. 
Petrie, game to the end, demanded a poll. At the end of the first day, 
Estcourt had polled 246 votes, Heneage 194, and Petrie 111. On the 
morning of the second day, before the poll was opened, a terrible sight 
met his eyes. Into Cricklade rode a procession of three hundred and 
fifty Freeholders, pledged to the support of his opponents, and at their 
head was Ambrose Goddard, the Member for the County. It was all 
over. Petrie declined on the spot, and Heneage and Estcourt were duly 
returned. 
Even then his miseries were not at an end. The advertisement in the 
Glocester Journal thanking voters for the support they had given to the 
successful candidates went out of its way to attack the ° contemptible 
opposition ’, congratulating the electors on 
‘the spirit with which you have repelled the insult that has been 
offered you, by a person of our late opponent's description, in- 
truding himself as a candidate. ’, 

and then assured them that 
‘the indignation you expressed at the unjust attack, which he 


1 He tried to enlist Pitt’s support, but failed. Chatham Mss. PRO. 166 
Petrie to Pitt 13 March 1790. 
2 Bowood Mss. Petrie to Shelburne 27 Mar. 1790. 
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had the effrontery to make in your pressence, on the characters 

of the late members for the county of Wilts, will probably pre- 

vent you being subject to such audacious affronts in future ’. 1 
Petrie was brought a copy of the paper in London, and set out at once 
to demand explanations, accompanied by a friend, Captain Bailie, to 
act asasecond. At Tetbury, Escourt, threatened with * extremities’, 
made a written apology and explained that the offending passage was 
not meant to imply that Petrie was either a bankrupt or a traitor, but 
merely that he was ‘not possessed of property in the Hundreds’. 
Heneage’s explanation was that he had not written the advertisement, 
and had signed it without reading it. 

Petrie then published the whole transaction. He wrote of Goddard 
and Sir James Tylney Long in terms of understandable bitterness :— 

‘If the County Members found, from my letters and addresses, 
that I were deceiving myself, a single word from them, would 
have saved both me and my opponents, much trouble and ex- 
pence. What object they could have in deceiving me, or allow- 
ing me to deceive myself, they themselves best know ’.2 
In the agony of defeat, he reveals something one has not hitherto sus- 
pected—a sense of humour. Why, he asks, was the nomination meet- 
ing held at Marlborough, outside the constituency, where no burgesses 
could attend. Why not hold it at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, where 
the company would have been even more select ? 

He petitioned Parliament as a matter of course, complaining of the 
Returning Officer, whom he now accused of closing the poll pre- 
maturely. But his own Address admitted that this was done with his 
consent, and he can have had little hope of the petition succeeding. 

From this time onwards, the gloom darkened around him. In March 
1791, the Commons agreed to consider the petition in April. In April 
they postponed it until August. When August came they were no 
longer sitting, so it waited until March 1792. It was then postponed 
until April, and again until August, and the House was once more not 
in session. Nearly three years after the election, the petition was still 
waiting to be heard. On March 1ath, 1793, the Select Committee was 
chosen, and agreed to meet on the 15th. It was too late. At five min- 
utes past four in the afternoon of the 14th Petrie was arrested for debt. 
He was released to attend the meetings of the Select Committee, but 
the respite was only for a week. On the 2and the Committee reported 


1 25 June 1790. 
2 Goucester Journal 5 July 1790. 
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that Heneage and Estcourt were elected, and that Petrie’s petition, as far 
at it effected Estcourt, was ‘frivolous and vexatious’. To a man 
already in prison for debt, this was a grievous decision, which allowed 
Estcourt if he wished to sue him for all the expenses he had been put to 
by the petition. 

Thus ended the political career of Samuel Petrie. Five times he had 
stood for Cricklade: twice he had been in gaol: once he had been shot 
in the stomach, and all for nothing. May 1793 saw him abroad once 
more, at Ostend, from which he wrote to Wilkes:— 

‘ The injustice of the World, is a common Theme, to cover the 
Absurdities & Follies of some; & to apologise for the Dis- 
appointment of Others . . . Iam, however, not disposed to be 
thus censorious, but shall quietly trust Time & Chance to stamp 
the real Character, of everything that relatestome . . . 

Iam bound from this Place, for Bengal, in an Imperial vessel 
which will sail in about three Weeks; but I am terribly plagued 
and distressed, at the Moment, for the Money necessary for such 
a Voyage... 

Have you confidence enough in an old Friend . . as to trust 
him for this important Object, at this critical Period, with the 
Loan of two hundred Pounds? ’! 

Meanness was never one of Wilkes’ failings, and Petrie did not appeal 
in vain. But his wretched luck remained. Because of the international 
situation, the Imperial vessel did not arrive, and in July he was still at 
Ostend, 
‘never more harass'd, & plagued, distress d in Money Con- 
cerns, than I am, at this Moment’. 


In May 1794, Heneage resigned, and there was a vacancy at Crick- 
lade. But there was no contest. The crusade was over. Henry George 
Herbert, son of the Lord Porchester who had shot Petrie, was returned 
unopposed. Petrie was still at Ostend, assuring Wilkes that he wanted 

‘only the Command of Money, at this Moment, to ensure the 
Success, for which I have been so long contending *.3 
Two years later, he was still contending. Too late he arrived at a truth 
which would have saved him much labour :— 
‘ Gratitude is not the Cardinal Virtue of the present Age. I am 


1 Add. Mss. 30874 fol. 95. 
2 Add. Mss. 30874 fol. ror. 
3 Add. Mss. 30874 fol. 122. 
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still in pursuit of what I hope to obtain; but, in the meantime, 
my great Difficulty is, to keep Body and Soul together ’.1 


He settled down at length in Altona, a suburb of Hamburg. There 
he married a young lady in her teens, seeking no doubt, in domestic 
life, the serenity he had so signally failed to find elsewhere. They had 
been married not three years when she died, leaving him to look after 
two infant sons, one aged sixteen months and one six weeks. Under 
the circumstances, one can understand him marrying again. In 1799 he 
wrote to Pitt, referring to his “ Severe Disappointments ”’, and begging 
for some employment :— 

‘ThopeI am equal to the Duties of a Deputy Commissary, or an 
Assistant Commissary of Stores, Provisions & Forage ’.2 
There is no evidence that he was given any post, and he presumably 
continued to exist on the charity of relatives. 3 His death is not recorded. 
Hope may, indeed, have been their favourite Goddess, but it is difficult 
not to feel that she was more faithful to John Wilkes than to Samuel 
Petrie. 


1 Add. Mss. 30874 fol. 185. 
2 Chatham Mss. PRO. 30 Sep. 1799. 
3 Add. Mss. 30874 fol. 188 reverse side Wilkes to Parish 14 August 1796. 
VOL. LVI—CCIV & CCV Z 
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THE SPAS AND MINERAL SPRINGS OF WILTSHIRE 
by J. HPs PAFFORD 
Additional information and corrections to articlein W.A.M. June, 1953, 
pp. I—20. 
I. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

Holt. Add after ‘ doctor’ at the end of the oth line from the foot 
of p. 13:— 

The owner of the property on which the wells were sunk was the 
Lord of the Manor of Holt who was, about 1700, a member of the Lisle 
family, perhaps Sir William Lisle, from whom it passed to his son 
Edward (d. 1722) husband of the Lady Lisle mentioned in the dedi- 
cation over the pump (see p. 11). His son and heir was another Edward 
(see dedication of 30) who died in 1752, but before 1744 he had sold 
the manor and property in Holt including the wells to Dr. Simon 
Burton, a popular medical practitioner of Savile Row, London, who 
died on 11 June in that year (D. N. B.). Burton left this property on 
trust, but, as he also left debts of over £16,000 more than the rest of his 
estate could meet a private act was passed by Parliament in 1746 author- 
izing the immediate sale of the property to meet them. 

The act of 20 Geo. II is entitled: —’ An act for vesting the Estates late 
of Doctor Simon Burton, deceased, in the Counties of Wilts and South- 
ampton, in Trustees, to raise Money for the Payment of several Debts 
and Incumbrances; and for other purposes therein mentioned. ’ 

The copy in the Library of Lincoln’s Inn is signed by John Burton 
and dated 19 March, 1746. The witnesses are R. Jackson and Richard 
Holloway. The act records that the deceased Simon Burton had been 
possessed, inter alia, of “certain Wells or Springs of Water, commonly 
called or known by the name of Holt Waters, in Holt aforesaid, and also 
divers Messuages or Tenements, and Lodging Houses, built at or about 
the said Springs or Wells . . . with the Gardens, Orchards, and Lands 
thereto belonging. All of which Premises last mentioned now are or 
late were in the several Tenures or Occupation of Jeremiah Godwyn, 
John Baily, Mrs. Paradice, William Baily, Henry Hitchcock, John 
Webb, John Godwyn, John Chapman, Thomas Sartin, Thomas Mel- 
sham, Matthew Hayne, Henry Eyre and Mr. Crump [ This list may 
include holders of property in Bradford on Avon and Pombre (i.e. 
Pomeroy near Winkfield)] which ... late were the Estates of 
Edward Lisle, of Holt, Esquire, and purchased of him by the said 
Simon Burton ’. 
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Simon Burton had left all this property to his brother John Burton, 
D.D., and his nephew Joseph Smith to hold in trust for his (S. B.’s) son 
James. 

The Act does not give the value of the Holt property. 

The Victoria County History of Wiltshire, vol. 7. 1953 p. 20 records 
that from James Burton the manor passed to the Rev. John Burton 
Watkin and from him, about 1822, to his nephew T. Watkin Forster 
since when it has remained in the Forster family. 


Page 28. Add in the list of Mineral Wells after Christian Malford:— 


Clyffe Pypard . . . Morris, Wm.: Swindon fifty years ago (1885) 
pp- 483-4; and insert Clyffe Pypard on map on p. 4 about seven- 
sixteenths of an inch (34 miles) vertically below Wootton Bassett. 


Page 28. Knoyle. The Rev. B. C. D. Palmer, Rector of East Knoyle 
informs me that two wells at Upton, in the parish of East Knoyle 
between East and West Knoyle, were used for medicinal purposes 
within living memory, although they are apparently not used now. 
Aubrey probably refers to one of these wells. 


Limpley Stoke. The waters of Limpley Stoke are apparently for 
external use and are not regarded as medicinal. They are described in 
an article ‘The Healing Waters of Limpley Stoke’ (Journal of 
Agriculture, Vol. II, 3rd series, January to June, 1867, page 284-92). In 
spite of the title of the article it seems the waters were used for bathing 
only and not for drinking. 

II. Norges AND CORRECTIONS TO ORIGINAL ARTICLE. 

p-1I. The notes are on p. 29. The references to numbers in the text 
on the line are, as is explained in footnote 1, to items in the biblio- 
graphy on pp. 21-28. It was the intention that all other notes should be 
printed as footnotes on the relevant pages: it was not until the article 
was in page proof that it was found that they were printed on p. 29 and 
this could not be explained. Hence the reference 2 at the end of the 
sixth line from the foot of the page is to the first note on p. 29 and all 
the other notes will be found there. 

p- 6. In the fourth line from the foot the first word appears to be 
piuretics but the first letter is a turned d and the word is diuretics. 

p- 21. In the fourteenth line the phrase a duty of 8d. a bottle should 
read a duty of 8d. a gallon. 

p- 28. In the list of mineral wells the reference number against 
Luckington should be 25 not 24 and Baconia should be Baconica. 

2Z 
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NOTES 
STONE COFFIN AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON 

In April, 1956, another stone coffin was uncovered during bulldozing 
operations on a housing estate at Budbury Tyning, Bradford-on-Avon, 
approx. 300 yds. due N. of Budbury Castle which is situated on the 
road from Bradford-on-Avon to Winsley (O.S. 1 in. (Frome) 821613). ! 

The coffin, orientated N/S and lying approx. 1ft. below ground sur- 
face had been hewn from a single block of Bath Stone, and was of the 
type of round-headed late Roman coffins commonly occurring in the 
area of Bath. Its internal measurements were as follows:2 max. length 
sft. 3ins., max. width (at the head) 1ft. 7ins., max width (at the foot) 
rft. 2ins., height of walls 11ins. The thickness of the walls varied be- 
tween 4ins. and 24ins. At the foot of the coffin two rectangular por- 
tions, each approx. 1ft. x 8ins., in the centre of the floor and end wall 
respectively, had been further chiselled away, probably for easier 
accommodation of the double inhumation at the time of burial. The 
coffin lid had been damaged and dispersed before it could be properly 
examined. A single remaining fragment showed a smooth, shallow 
depression 2ft. 2ins. wide on one face which suggested that the inner 
face had been hollowed out to fit over the coffin; no further infor- 
mation could however, be obtained. 

As already noted the coffin contained two skeletons3 and a few small 
animal bones, possibly those of a dog. The skeletons were male and 
female respectively, both of mature age; the bones of the female being 
noticeably small, indicating a person of slight stature. An interesting 
feature of the male skull was its exceedingly small cranial capacity; in 
life this person had probably been of very low mentality. 

The grave furniture consisted of a cooking pot, an iron nail and 
five small pottery fragments of clear Romano-British date. The cooking 
pot which was complete, though much broken, had been removed 
from the coffin before examination; hence its position inside was not 
ascertained. It was a pear-shaped vessel in a grey black polished ware 
with sharply everted rim extending beyond the maximum girth. 
Decoration consisted of a scored latticework pattern running exter- 
nally around the middle of the pot, a well known and common motif 


1 The find spot has been recorded on the O.S. 6in. Map in Devizes Museum. 

2 [am indebted to Miss I. Anthony, m.a., Curator, Roman Baths, Bath, who 
first examined the coffin and has provided details, 

3 Thanks are again due to Dr. S. N. Varian, Devizes who kindly examined 
and commented on the skeletons. | 
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occurring on Romano-British wares throughout Britain. The type 
can be numerously paralleled from late levels of 3rd/4th centuries A.D. 
at many of the well known sites.!_ On the evidence of the grave fur- 
niture then, a date of c. A.D. 300/25 is suggested for the burial. 

The coffin is in the possession of the Fitzmaurice Grammar 
School, Bradford-on-Avon and on exhibit in the school main entrance. 
The cooking pot, now restored, and other grave furniture including 
skeletons, are in Devizes Museum. 

It is interesting to note that this is the fifth coffin of Romano- 
British date found within a very narrow radius at Bradford-on-Avon. 
A full gazetteer of Romano-British finds in Wiltshire has been printed 
in the Victoria County History of Wiltshire, Vol. I, published 
recently ; full details of previous coffin discoveries here are included 
in it. F. K. ANNABLE. 


AN ANCIENT BRITISH FORGERY 

On 2ist July, 1956, an early British coin was brought into the Mus- 
eum by Mr. Reeves, of Wenhill, Bowood, Calne, who reported that 
it had been found on Clarke’s Hill, approx. 1 mile N.E. of Sandy Lane 
in the parish of Calne Without, Wilts, (NG Swindon, 974693).2 The 
coin has been kindly presented to the Museum by the finder. 

The coin which is considerably damaged around its edge has a max. 
diameter of 11mm. and weighs .6114 grammes.3 It appears to. be 
a very poor silver as pronounced green and reddish corrosion occurs 
on both obverse and reverse sides. 

The obverse (convex) though too corroded for accurate comparison 
is after the type illustrated by Mr. Derek Allen 4, bearing the stylised 
head profile, and rings with central pellet. 

The reverse (concave) also closely corresponds to the same type and 
is decorated with the three-tailed horse with single pellet above the 
body. Damage to the coin has removed the legs of the horse and the 
surface area above the head has also been attacked by corrosion; a very 
small part of the inscription ‘ EISV’ can however be made out above 


the body of the horse. 


1 See for instance, Collingwood, ‘ Archaeology of Roman Britain ’, fig. 
575 73. 

2 The find spot has been recorded on the 6in. map in Devizes Museum. 

3 Thanks are due to Mr. David Pickering, who kindly weighed the coin. 


4 Archaeologia, vol. 90. ‘ The Belgic Dynasties of Britain and their Coins’, 
pl. iv, ro. 
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Mr. Allen after examing the coin has kindly supplied the following 
note. ‘It is definitely a contemporary (i.e. ancient) plated forgery of 
the type of Dobunic coin bearing the inscription EISV, date, A.D. 
30-40. The core is of iron and copper, largely iron and the silver plat- 
ing is of base silver, hence the red interior and greenish exterior. The 
coin is incidentally virtually identical with such a forgery found during 
excavations at Bagendon in 1955;1 it could even be from the same 
reverse die. ° 


The territory of the non-Belgic tribe of the Dobuni and their coins 
have been described by Mr. Allen in the paper already referred to. 
Further Dobunic coins, inscribed and uninscribed are also illustrated 
on pl. iv of this paper. 

F, K. ANNABLE. 


SCRAP BRONZE FROM SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


The comparative rarity of medieval bronze vessels, which is notice- 
able when one examines the published catalogues say, of the British, 
London and Guildhall? Museums, prompts me to publish the five pieces 
of scrap bronze figured here, which have from time to time been added 
to the collections of the Salisbury Museum. 


Figure 1 is the upper part of a skillet handle found in Salisbury about 
1852 when clearing the canals or open drains. Unlike the skillet han- 
dles of the late 17th or early 18th century, this has no writing upon it, 
but a series of St. Andrew’s crosses, between two parallel grooves. The 
upper surface is flat and the lower rounded as in the later skillets. I have 
already illustrated this fragment in Proc. Hants F.C. xvii part 1 (1949) 74, 
for comparison with a bronze-founder’s clay mould for a similar handle, 
found with other moulds in 1939 on a site adjoining King John’s House 
at Romsey (figure 1a). It seemed to me probable that the moulds, and 
the handle, were not later than 1650. | 


Figure 2 shows the lower part of a rather similar handle found in the 
allotments at Dinton and given to the Museum in 1947. The flattened 
end was braised to the wall of the vessel and a slight lump on the surface 
is probably a piece of the wall, but the whole object is very worn, which 


1 Report forthcoming. 
2 For figures see illustration on p. 394 
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may account for a total lack of decoration on the upper surface. The 
section of the handle is, however, nearly the same as in fig.1 which 
suggests a date not very far removed from it. 

Figure 3 shows the base of a massive handle found on the surface 
within Durrington Walls, and given to the Museum in 1956. A sub- 
stantial piece of the wall of the vessel adheres to the flattened end. A 
strengthening rib runs along the under side of the handle, while the 
upper side is convex. This fragment shows signs of great heat. Like 
most of the other pieces, it probably reached the fields as kitchen refuse, 
though it must have been a mistake to throw away such precious metal. 
The form of this handle suggests to me an earlier date, as I have not met 
it among the known forms of post-medieval times. This hypothesis is 
corroborated by the piece shown in figure 4, which was found unstrati- 
fied and as far as I can tell, unrecorded, in the Old Sarum excavations 
of 1909-15. The objects were deposited in the Museum in 1921. This 
handle is from a much smaller vessel and the strengthening rib was 
unnecessary, but the same convex upper surface is evident, except that 
it is made up of three flat planes. This may indicate an even earlier date, 
especially as the majority of objects from Old Sarum dated from the 
tith to the 14th century. Once again a part of the wall of the vessel 
adheres to the handle, showing the great strength of the braising. The 
weaker points where fracture occurred seem to have been caused rather 
by bubbles in the cast metal. 

The last fragment, figure 5, is a massive lump of bronze, weighing 
I lb., and is evidently the leg of a large cauldron. It is triangular in sec- 
tion, the inner surface being more or less flat and the two outer surfaces 
being fluted, by way of ornament. The casting, however, was rough, 
and the surface is very much battered. The leg tapers towards the foot 
which is broken off. The concave upper surface formerly attached to 
the base of the cauldron is partly visible and partly obscured by an ad- 
hering piece of the broken vessel. This object, given to the Museum in 
1955, was found in the parish of Wylye above the 400 ft. contour line 
to the south of the village. The massive nature of this fragment, to- 
gether with the fluting, which can be found on late medieval vessels 
such as the Winchester bushel in the Salisbury Museum, suggests a date 
within the 1sth century, though the dating of this, as with the other 
pieces, must be considered as purely tentative. 

Note: The writer is indebted to the Editor of the Hants Field Club 
Proceedings for the loan of the blocks for figures 1 and Ia. 

H. de S. SHort. 
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18TH CENTURY MILESTONES ON A DOWNS TRACK 


Joining the eastern end of the modern road from the west (A359) 
through Ilchester, Sparkford, Shepton Montague and Redlynch, and 
the western end of that from Charnage Down to Salisbury and London 
(B3089) is a track (O.S. 1 in. Sheet 166) which runseastwards. Its course 
is first that of a modern road (Hardway) to the Bull Inn. Then it runs 
both as a track and as a modern road to three-quarters of a mile south 
of Kilmington; thence as a track via Long Lane and over White 
Sheet Down, north of the camp, finally crossing the Mere-Warminster 
road and so to Charnage Down. The total length is 82 miles. 


Looked at on a map, this track appears an obvious link between the 
two modern roads and must have been used to carry trafficin earlier times. 
In thesummer of 1951, while walking on the portion to the east of White 
Sheet Castle and almost exactly north of Great Bottom (grid refer- 
ence 31/813346), I came upon a milestone at the north side of the track, 
in the grass, placed fifteen feet from the edge of the track (fig 1). As will 
be seen, the milestone’s original inscription was XXII MILES FROM 
SARUM C FROM LONDON 1750. WA has been then added 
before the C; there are also other later carved letters. 


Further investigation was not possible until recently and it produced 
the following results. 


Milestones Salisbury 20 and 21 were searched for on the eastern end 
of the track north of Charnage Down. They were not to be found, 
either erect or lying in the grass. Milestone Salisbury 23 is in place on 
the north west side of the track (the same side as 22) (grid reference 
31/801353), as the track descends on the west side of White Sheet Hill. 
Milestone Salisbury 24 is in Long Lane, on the south side (the opposite 
side to the others) (grid reference 31/784354) and is easily missed as it is 
covered by nettles. The inscription is illegible, except for two diagonal 
strokes passing downwards from left to right and on their right side a 
very faint V, all near the top of the milestone. Possibly this is the 
remains of XXIV (now visible as/ / V). 
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The dimensions of the milestones are: 


—— earner eens 


Height | | 
Milestone Wid al nickness 
Sides Centre 


Salisbury 22 | 
| 2ft. 4in.| 2ft. 11in. | 1ft. 54in. | rft. roin. 
Nr. Great Bottom 


a tea NE TT SET oa ee eee 

| Salisbury 23 | 
—_—_____—____— 2ft. 6in.| 3ft. oin. | r1ft. sin. roin. 

Nr. White Sheet Hill 

| 

Salisbury 24 | 
—_—_—__—______—_— 1ft. gin. | 2ft. 3in. ift. 6in. lin. 

| In Long Lane | 


STEPHEN COFFIN. 


NOTES ON WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY AS DEPICTED 
IN AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ROAD BOOK. 


In December 1911 Mr. T. Chubb contributed an Article to the 
Magazine,! giving a comprehensive Catalogue of Wiltshire Maps 
preserved in the British Museum from the year 1576 to 1885. Some 
of these Maps are contained in Atlases, topographical Descriptions of 
Bricain, and Road-Books. Among them are three editions of a work 
entitled “ Britannia Depicta, or Ogilby Improved ’, which is really a 
collection of engraved strip maps of the main roads in England and 
Wales, but which contains small maps of many of the Counties, 
as well as descriptions of towns, villages. hundreds, rivers, &c. The 
latest reprint of this book is described by Mr. Chubb as “‘ apparently 
the third issue of the fourth edition ’, and was published in 1736. 

Many years ago I came into the possession of a copy of this last edit- 
ion, which had possibly belonged to a native of Wiltshire, for it con- 
tains on the fly-leaf in writing a priced Bill of Fare? of the “Great Inn 


1 W.A.M., vol. 37. p. 234. 
2 W.A.M., vol. 45. p. 76. 
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at Marlborough ° dated 1760. It is a volume measuring 8 x 54 inches 
with an engraved title-page, a quite good index, and 273 engraved 
plates of roads, maps, and descriptions of various features. The road- 
maps are in the form of strips, usually three toa plate, and are very de- 
tailed; local information is inserted in the margins, engraved in a fine 
copper-plate hand, sometimes so fine as to be only legible with the 
aid of a magnifying glass! 


The title-page, which is headed ‘Britannia Depicta or Ogilby 
Improved ’, goes on to state, “ and to render this Work universally 
Usefull & agreeable (beyond any of its kind) are added in a clear & 
most Compendious Method a full & particular Description & Account 
of all the Cities, Borough Towns, Towns Corporate &c, their Arms, 
Antiquity, Charters, Privileges, Trade, Rarities &c., with suitable 
Remarks of all Places of Note drawn from the best Historians and 
Antiquaries, by Jno. Owen of the Middle Temple: Gent.’ ‘ Lastly 
Particulars & Correct Maps of all ye Counties of South Britain; with a 
summary description of each County, its Circumference, Number of 
Acres, Boro & Market Towns, Parishes, Air, Soil, Commodities, 
Manufactures & what each pays in ye 2/s Aid &c.’ ‘By Eman: 
Bowen engraver. The Fourth Edition. ’ 


John Ogilby, who flourished 1600-1676, was a miscellaneous writer, 
printer and publisher; at the desire of Charles II he wrote and produced 
the first volume of a work entitled ‘ Britannia... .... a Geogra- 
phical and Historical Description of the principal Roads thereof.’ 
Folio; London 1675. No succeeding volume was ever published. In 
1720 Emanuel Bowen, in conjunction with John Owen, produced their 
first edition of ‘ Ogilby Improved ’, and there were subsequent editions 
and reprints, the last dated 1736. It is interesting to note that Ogilby 
was connected with Wiltshire, for according to John Aubrey he mar- 
ried a daughter of a Mr. Fox of Netherhampton, Wilts. I have been 
unable to obtain any information regarding ‘Jno; Owen, Gent’, but 
it is evident that he took great pains to make his information as full and 
interesting as possible. His heraldry appears to be accurate, and his 
remarks on “all places of Note’ are obviously derived from the best 
contemporary sources; he was certainly indebted to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Camden, and perhaps to Aubrey and Stukeley. Emanuel 
Bowen must have been a competent engraver and copyist. 

In this book the following main roads are shown as passing through 


Wiltshire :— 
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London to Bristol. 

London to Land’s End. 

London to Barnstaple. 

London to Bath and Wells. 

London to Weymouth. 

Oxford to Bristol. 

Oxford to Salisbury. 

Salisbury to Campden (Chipping Camden). 

There is a map of the County of Wilts on page 134, measuring 
44 inches square, and in the margins of the pages dealing with the 
above mentioned roads are short descriptions of Cities, Towns, and 
other places of interest to travellers, as well as various Coats of Arms, 
and references to the Nobility and Gentry of the neighbourhood. I 
append some extracts :— 

MARLBORO. ‘ So-called as some think from its Chalky Soil, and 
anciently Cunetium, from whose ruins it took its rise, & was once 
fortified with a Castle by K. John, sirnamed “ Sans Terre’, Here was 
once held a Parlt., & a Law for suppressing of Tumults retains ye title 
of ye Statutes of Marlboro: But ye Inhabitants bragg of nothing more 
than of the Font probably of Touch Stone in the neighbouring Church 
of Preshut in wch. (as ye Tradition goes) several Princes were baptized. 
Mr. Campden mentions a Custom said to have been formerly in use 
here viz. that every Freeman gives to ye Mayor at his admission a 
Couple of Beagles, 2, White Capons & a White Bull. It is an anct. 
Boro by Prescription. 

SAVERNAK. ‘ The Forrest of Savernaki is famous for plenty of Game, 
& for a sort of sweet suelie Fern .’ 

RAMESBURY. ‘Ramesbury was heretofore honoured with an 
Episcopal See. ’ 

CALNE. ‘ This Town is remarkable for a Convocation of the 
Clergy Anno 977, about the Celebracy of the Priests. The 
Chamber in which they were assembled fell & killd some, but gave 
repute to the Monks’ Cause, because Dunstan their Patron & President 
escaped unhurt under the Beams & Rubbish, which Accident was in- 
terpreted to bea Miracle. ’ 

HUNGERFORD. ‘John of Gaunt gave this Town a Horn wch. 
they have to shew at this day, & ye Grant of ye Riall Fishing (as they 
term it) in ye River wch. affords great plenty of excellent Trout and 
Crawfish.’ 

AMESBURY. ‘Received its Name from the valiant Ambrosius 
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Aurelianus, who in the Declension of the Roman Empire took upon 
him the government of Britain, with the assistance of the valiant 
Arthur, repelled the most furious Attacks of his Enemies, & foreign 
Invaders, but was at length slain in a Sett Battle on Salisbury Plain in 
the defence of his Country. Here was a Monastery founded by 
Ambrosius for 300 Monks, who were to pray for ye Souls of those that 
were slain by the treachery of Hengist the Saxon. Here was also a 
Stately Nunnery built & endowed by Alfritha, wife to K. Edgar, to 
expiate the Murther of her son-in-law K. Edward. ’ 

STONEHENGE. ‘A strange structure of a vast bigness, about 
28 Foot high & 7 in breadth placed in 3 Circles, one within another, 
reckoned as one of the Wonders of our Land, & said to be erected by 
Uter Pendragon, assisted by the British Merlin, in remembrance of the 
Britains massacred near this Place by the Saxons under Hengist, 
at a pretended Treaty. Camden & others are of Opinion that these 
Stones were not Hewn out of the Rock, but Artificially made of pure 
Sand & by some Glutinous matter cemented together. ’ 

WANSDYKE. * Wans-dike or the Devil’s ditch. The Country 
People have a Tradition that it is so named from its being cast up by the 
Devil on a Wednesday. But it is with greater probability supposed to 
have been made by ye Saxons, on ye Settlement of their Kingdom in 
these parts, to prevent the Incursions of the Britains; it is like that 
which Offa made to defend his Mercians. ’ 

SALISBURY. * Commonly called New Sarum, the Inhabitants of 
Sorbiodunum wch. stood upon a Hill removing into ye Plain in ye 
Reign of K. Hen 3rd, finding ye Situatn of ye Old City inconvenient 
on Several Accounts. This City is so conveniently contrived that thro 
every Street runs a Rivulet. It has 3 Parish Churches besides a very 
~ Magnificent & Curious Cathedrall founded by Bp. Richd Poor, anno 
1220, temp Hen. 3rd, which is noted for haveing as many Gates as 
Months in ye Year, as many Windows as Days, as many Marble Pillars 
as Hours. Near it is a very fine Cloyster & a Library built by Bp. 
Irwell & a jarge Octagonal Chapter House supported by a Single 
Marble Pillar. Here is a Colledge Founded & Endowed by Bp. Ward 
for 20 Ministers’ Widows. In ye time of K. Edwd. 3rd there was a 
remarkable Dispute between Robt. the Bp. of this See & Wm. 
Montacute E: of Sarum relating to ye Title to ye Castle in this City. 
The Bp. Litigating ye Matter with ye Said Earl by a Writt of Right. 
The E: insisted he would defend his Title by Combat. Accordingly 
on ye Day appointed the Said Bp. & E: brought their Champions to 
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ye Lists both Cloathed in a White Garment down to ye middle of ye 
leg & over it a Fyr Coat with the Arms of their Principalls. The Bp’s 
Champion entered attended by a Knight bearing a Spear & a Page a 
Shield, & ye Earl’s by 2 Knights with white Staves, but having retired 
& examined their Weapons & being just on ye point of Fighting, un- 
expectedly came a Mandate from ye King that ye Causes should not be 
determined in Prejudice to his Right, & thereupon ye Bp. & E; ad- 
justed ye Matter without Bloodshed. ’ 

BADBURY. ‘ Here was formerly a Castle, ye Seat of West Saxon 
Kings. ’ 

EVERLEY. ‘ Was anciently ye Country Seat of K. Ina & is at 
present remarkable for plenty of Hares & affords good entertainment 
for Travellers. ’ 

It is interesting to note certain alterations in the “]ay-out’ of some 
of the roads since 1736. For instance, the main road from Marlborough 
to Bath passed through Chippenham, and just beyond Pickwick con- 
tinued past Chapel Plaister over Kingsdown to Bathford. The begin- 
ning of the present main road is shown as a deviation beyond Pickwick, 
to Bath by Box, in at a gate, rejoining the old main road at Bath- 
ford. There are probably other alterations and improvements which 
could be discovered on a close scrutiny by those having good local 
knowledge. 

Altogether “ Ogilby Improved’ is a thoroughly good publication, 
and reflects great credit on its compilers. It must have proved most 
useful to the 18th Century traveller and its popularity is attested by 
the numerous new editions and reprints from 1720 to 1736. It pro- 
bably relieved the tedium of many a journey in the contemporary 
coaches and chaises, and can justly be described as a mine of inform- 
ation. 

A. SHAW MELLor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
English Place-Name Elements by A. H. Smith: vols. XXV, XXVI of the 
English Place-Name Society, Cambridge, 1956 (70/-). 

These two learned volumes replace one on the same subject issued over 
thirty years ago by the late Sir Allen Mawer as Chief Elements of English Place- 
Names. As a measure of the increased material available, we may note that 
the original 67 pages are now replaced by 588. Here we find listed all the com- 
monest roots that are to be found in the place-names of the country, whether 
they derive from Old English, Scandinavian, French, Latin or Celtic. 

This review has the limited objective of drawing attention to points of inter- 
est in Wiltshire names alone. The bulk of the 450 Wiltshire entries have pre- 
viously appeared in Place-Names of Wiltshire, but it is of additional interest to 
see them in a national context and so to avoid the misunderstandings that a 
partial knowledge may so easily provoke. In this connection we note that the 
word croft in Wiltshire means ‘ an enclosure’ and not, as so often in the North 
Country, ‘an enclosure round a dwelling ’. 

Further information is however taken from Ekwall’s Dictionary of English 
Place-Names, as in the case of Bedwyn, Conholt, Manton and Minety. Still 
other sources are used for Crudwell, Eisey, Seend and Selkley. We note a 
tendency to supplant derivations from personal names: thus Conholt and Crud- 
well are now referred to words meaning a “ shelter ’ and ‘ weeds’ respectively. 
More illuminating is the meaning found for Manton, that Domesday village 
which has always seemed in some sense unattached. Now we learn that the 
root (ge)maene, enables us to see that it was ‘ the tun among lands held in com- 
mon’. In fact the village lies where the South, West and North Fields of the 
Barton of Marlborough come together, nearly a mile away from the manorial 
centre of the Castle and half a mile away from Preshute (the priest’s cottage). 

Eisey is referred to a word es or os, which may mean ‘a god’ and appears 
also in the personal names Oswyn and Osric. For Seend the British root, sento- 
(a path), is preferred to the Old English sende (sand). Bedwyn and Clatford are 
___ linked with bindweed and burdock rather than clematis and water-lily. 

_ These volumes in fact form an almost inexhaustible quarry from which 
scholars may buildup their theories. What is quite certain is that the foundations 
are firmly based on an impeccable corpus of philological knowledge. 

E. G. H. Kempson. 


Bones for the Archaeologist. I. W. Cornwall. Phoenix House. London, 
1956. §0s. 

Dr. Cornwall is lecturer in the Department of Environmental Archaeology 
at the University of London Institute of Archaeology. Each year he delivers a 
course of lectures on bones, human and animal, designed to introduce students 
to the value, and of course the fascination, of comparative osteology. Bones for 
the Archaeologist has emerged from these lectures. 

This book fulfils a need common to field archaeologists and to curators of 
museums lacking extensive collections of bones or members of the staff who are 
osteologists. Dr. Cornwall has written it primarily for the excavator, but its 


appeal will be very much wider. 
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The excavator of a site, whatever its period or purpose, will be certain to 
collect enormous quantities of bones. These should be made to yield informa- 
tion of a vital sort,—the diet of a community, composition of their flocks and 
herds, the fauna among which they lived and hunted. It is the purpose of this 
book first to teach an excavator how specimens should be extracted from the 
earth, properly recorded and packed; and then to enable the excavator to carry 
out a preliminary sorting himself. Those who undertake an excavation are 
accustomed to enlisting the help of an acknowledged bone expert who is pre- 
pared to take over a collection of specimens often filling many tea-chests,—un- 
sorted, unwashed, unrepaired and usually excavated without a knowledge of 
what matters and what does not. Moreover, the names of British osteologists 
prepared to undertake this work can be listed on the fingers of one hand. Any- 
one who studies this book conscientiously should be able to do most of this 
work himself. Furthermore, the enjoyment to be obtained from comparative 
osteology by anyone with a taste for detection has been so well brought out in 
the text and by the illustrations that it should stimulate a number of people to 
take up this science in earnest. Such a hope, expressed by Dr. Zeuner in his fore- 
word to the book and by Dr. Cornwall at its end, should be fulfilled. 

Although I had enjoyed the privilege of attending one of Dr. Cornwall’s 
courses a few years ago, I allowed my interest in bones to lapse; having for- 
gotten all I ever learnt, I find nevertheless that with the help of the text and its 
illustrations 1am now able to identify the more common animal bones without 
difficulty. I had occasion recently to examine a box of assorted teeth, jaw and 
skull-bones catalogued by a nineteenth century excavator as ‘cow’. With 
Dr. Cornwall’s book beside me I was able to give some proper meaning to these 
bones; some of the ‘ cow ’ teeth turned out, unmistakably, to be those of horse. 
One belonged to deer. Among the human teeth I was able to discover in the 
collection those of more than one adult. 

It is not the author’s purpose to describe in any detail the evolution and habits 
of the various groups within the animal kingdom. He is concerned mainly 
with the rules to be followed in the identification of their skeletal remains. Of 
the first eleven chapters, eight are devoted to detailed descriptions of the differ- 
ent sections of askeleton,—skull, teeth, thorax, hind and fore-limbs. In eachsection 
the bones of different species are compared. Without much trouble the differ- 
ence, for example, between the teeth of a horse and cow, or those of a pig and a 
human, becomes apparent. : 

The twelfth chapter describes the procedure to be followed in the identifi- 
cation of a bone. 

No apology is made for the use throughout of technical terms. The first three | 
chapters are devoted to their explanation and are a particularly valuable part of 
the book. 

The last four chapters explain what matters in the collection of specimens, and 
how they should be treated in the field. The estimation of age, sex and stature 
from skeletal remains is described. Finally, we are shown the sort of questions 
which can legi.imately be asked of a group of excavated bones, and the deduc- | 
tions which are to be drawn from their identification. 

In a practical work of this kind the illustrations have a special part to play. For | 
most people they will have to take the place of hand specimens when identifi- 
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cation of bones is being attempted. Miss Marjorie Howard’s drawings are works 
of art in themselves. It may reasonably be claimed that this is one of the most 
beautifully illustrated British text-books of the twentieth century. Miss How- 
ard uses a technique in which shading is achieved by stippling,—a technique 
developed in archaeological publications with such skill by the late Robert 
Gurd in the twenties and thirties of this century. The page of drawings illus- 
trating skulls and antlers of deer, for example, is exquisite: at the same time it 
shows better than any photograph the difference between the antlers of half a 
dozen members of this family. 

The theme of the book is conveyed in the first figure, a two-page tableau 
entitled The Skeleton Hunt. Here we see the skeletons of four mammals, only 
their shadows given flesh. Their different parts in a hunting scene depend upon 
their bone structure. Man is on horse-back, his superior intelligence directing 
the operation; as the only tool-maker in the animal kingdom, he has fired an 
arrow at his quarry, a deer. The horse, whose extemities have been developed 
for speed, has brought him within bowshot. Man and horse are assisted by dog, 
whose sense of scent will enable him to search out his quarry and then he will 
attack it with his powerful jaws and teeth. Yet the deer, built for speed, and 
superior to the horse and dog in agility, may yet escape. Here is a message 
which might be said to come from the Institute of Archaeology as a whole, that 
we should regard stones and bones not as ends in themselves but as the means by 
which we can understand the past and give it life. 

With the publication of this book, one wonders whether the archaeologist 
will ever need the bibliography with which it is furnished. For myself, ! would 
have preferred an index,—which it lacks. 

N. de LE. W. THomas. 
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W.A.H.N.S. MUSEUM, DEVIZES. 
Curator’s Report, 1956. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust decided in June to make a 
erant of £1,500 towards the construction of new display cases in the 
Museum. Negotiations for a grant were begun in 1950 and were con- 
ducted by Mr. R. B. Pugh. The knowledge that our application for 
financial assistance has been so generously met gives us much encour- 
agement, for it shows that the considerable expenditure which the 
Society has made on its Museum during the last five years has not gone 
unnoticed. 

As outlined in the Museum Report for 1954-5 (W.A.M., Dec., 1955, 
p- 174), designs for the new cases have been prepared for both Bronze 
and Iron Age Rooms, and estimates for these, received from E. 
Edmonds & Co., Birmingham, formed the basis of our appeal to the 
Trust. The sum which has been given to us is for the Bronze Age 
Room; in due course the Society hopes to receive further help so that 
the whole scheme may be carried through. At the suggestion of the 
Carnegie Trust the specification was put out to tender and that of 
W. S. Hurst & Co., Cheltenham, has been accepted. These cases will 
be installed in January, 1957. During the first half of that year the 
Curators will concentrate on the display of our Bronze Age material in 
the new room. 

The Society is particularly indebted to E. Edmonds & Co., who 
prepared designs for show-cases in the Bronze and Iron Age Rooms. 
Their unfailing help and advice is deeply appreciated by the Curators, 
who were faced with the interesting but difficult task of providing set- 
tings which would do justice to our incomparable material of these two 
periods. 

In 1956 the Curators have once again received much help from mem- 
bers of the Society and from friends, and they would like to express 
their best thanks to the following :— 

Mrs. R. Adcock, for assistance with the treatment of finds from the 
excavations at Mildenhall (above, p. 241); Mrs. D. N. Brackenbury, 
for help in the laboratory; Miss B. Gillam, for her work in the Natural 
History Room; Miss Gean Moore, for the preparation of a catalogue 
of our Recent History material; Mrs. M. Nurse and Miss Caroline 
Peall for work on the geological collection; Mr. J. Burden, for help in 
the Natural History Room; Mr. G. Connah, for assistance with the 
finds from the excavation at Robin Hood Ball (above, p. 231); Mr. 
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N. U. Grudgings for laboratory supplies, and Mr. R. Sandell for help 


not only in the Natural History Room but wherever and whenever 
we have been in need of it. Perhaps more than ever we should be 
grateful to Mr. A. Cole for his constructional and electrical work inthe 
Museum. His mounting of the bird cases is beyond praise. And as 
always Mrs. Cole has been a constant helper and friend; her provision 
of flowers in the Museum throughout the year has been a great joy to 
visitors. 


MUSEUM ACTIVITIES, 1956. 


Picture Gallery (Plan, on p. 177 W.A.M., No. CCIII rooms 10 and 11). 

This gallery was described in the Museum Report for 1954-5. It was 
completed and opened to the public on April 28th., our first display 
illustrating the impression which Stonehenge has made upon visitors 
during the last 300 years. 

John Britton’s Celtic Cabinet, perhaps the most unusual object in the 
Museum, has been rescued from an obscurity it ill deserved and given 
a permanent place at the North end of the gallery. 


Lecture Hall (Plan, room 9, above, and 14). 

The lecture hall was completed at the end of November. Messrs. 
J. J. Stevens, Devizes, were employed to build an external fire escape 
out into the garden of No. 41, Long Street, to reinforce the floor and 
re-line the ceiling; Messrs. G. Applegate and Sons, Trowbridge, in- 
stalled central heating. Mr. Cole has fitted fluorescent lighting and 
power points for projection apparatus. The hall itself has been distem- 
pered a very pale pink while doorways, skirting and picture rail have 
been matched with the existing blue of the original Victorian colour- 
scheme. At the North end a case has been built where we shall display 
objects associated with eminent past members of the Society and earlier 
Wiltshire antiquarians. For the first time Hoare’s Wedgwood rep- 
licas of some of the prehistoric and Roman pots he dug up will be on 
permanent view. Here too we have set up two of the more attractive 
Victorian set-piece bird displays. On the walls will hang portraits and 
_ photographs of those to whom the Society is particularly indebted; 
Samuel Woodforde’s fine oil painting of William Cunnington can at 
last be shown to advantage. A speaker’s platform and a reading desk 
have been built by Mr. Cole at the south end of the hall. 

Elsewhere in this Magazine will be found an appeal for funds to com- 
plete the proper equipment of the lecture hall. Apart from chairs, we 
need a large screen and projection apparatus. A generous gift of a 
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portable screen and a film-strip and miniature slide projector (Ker- 
shaw Model 250) has been received from the Rev. T. M. Layng. 


Natural History Room (Plan, p. 177 W.A.M. No. CCI room 8). 

The display of Wiltshire birds has been finished and the cases con- 
taining them set up by Mr. Cole. The arrangement provides storage 
space beneath, behind movable hardboard panels. Fluorescent lighting 
has been installed in the room and the old pump at the North end has 
been dismantled. In close consultation with the Natural History Sec- 
tion a plan has been drawn up for the treatment of other branches of 
natural history here. The eastern side of the room will be divided into 
a series of bays where the geology of the county will be displayed. 
Other cases will be set up close by, to show the flora and snail life associ- 
iated with the various geological formations. There will also be dis- 
plays of local fauna, butterflies, moths and insects. 

We intend to use the latest geological material, that of the Pleistocene 
period, to introduce visitors to the archaeological remains of the earl- 
iest men in Wiltshire, whose hand-axes and other stone tools will even- 
tually be displayed outside the Natural History Room, in the alcove 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the Picture Gallery (see plan). 


Museum Publicity. 

The display window in the entrance porch has been re-arranged 
twice in 1956. Until the end of May it contained a selection of the 
objects used in our challenge to the television programme Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral? During the second half of the year a series of 
Romano-British tools has been shown there. These seem to have 
aroused much interest among passers-by. 

We have taken further our plan for greater publicity in the town. 
Finger posts have been erected at strategic points in the main shopping 
streets and in 1957 we hope to smarten up the front of the Museum and | 
improve the notice-boards on it. 

As an experiment. a series of talks are being given by the Curators 
each second Saturday in the month throughout the winter. These have 
been organized by the Devizes Institute of Further Education. The 
purpose of this scheme is to give visitors a better understanding of 
things they may see in the galleries and an opportunity to handle ex- 
hibits. The talks each centre upon one room in the Museum and are _ | 
followed by a conducted tour of that room. So far about 15 adultsand | 
children have attended every meeting. A small extra charge has been 
made. 
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A Museum notice board has been set up at the end of the entrance 
hall, in the passage leading to the Recent History Rooms. This will 
allow us to publicize our activities and those of the Society and its sev- 
eral Sections. 


Museum Catalogue. 

As noted elsewhere (above, p. 404), we have received invaluable 
help from Miss Gean Moore with the catalogue of exhibits. During 
July and August she listed more than two-thirds of the Recent material. 
The Curators have been continuing their work on the Bronze Age and 
Romano-British antiquities during the year, and complete lists of 
Bronze Age pottery and bronzes from barrows have been sent to the 
Council for British Archaeology at the request of their Bronze Age 
Research Committee. 


The Laboratories. 

During this year the small pottery repair shop beneath the Library 
stairs was repainted. At the same time, the glass roof which had ceased 
to be watertight was replaced with corrugated perspex sheets. A small 
electrically driven buffing machine has been fitted in the metal cleaning 
laboratory to replace the old foot-driven polisher which has been in use 
for the last four years. 

Otherwise this has been a year of more or less routine work on re- 
pairs and reconstruction of objects in this and the Salisbury Museum. 
Metal cleaning has to some extent centred upon the iron and bronze 
objects from the sites of Cold Kitchen Hill and Stockton earthworks; 
the Cold Kitchen material is now almost completed, though the clean- 
ing of these objects takes a long time owing to their badly corroded 
condition. 

Other small groups of objects have been refurbished and re-displayed 
and a good deal of metal and pottery has been cleaned and restored. In 
process of restoration are a fine Middle Bronze Age urn and a unique 
pottery handled lid recently discovered at the mediaeval kiln site at 

Laverstock, Wilts. 


Coins. 

Coin cataloguing has been curtailed this year owing to discussion in 
Committee on the advisability of disposing of the duplicate and un- 
provenanced coins in the Museum collections. Recently it was decided 
to dispose of the duplicate and unprovenanced silver and bronze coin- 
age; thus it is hoped shortly to exchange these for other coins that are 
of local historic interest. 
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B.B.C. Television Film. 

The B.B.C. have been making a film about Devizes for transmission 
in the European series on life in small towns. The Museum will appear 
in sequences, Mr. Thomas showing objects to a party of school-children 
in the Recent History Room and Mr. Annable demonstrating the 

restoration of pottery in the laboratory. 


Postcards. 


Three new post-cards have been put on sale in 1956 and the stocks of 
those brought out in 1954 replenished. The large urn from a secondary 
burial in the bell-barrow at Snail Down (W.A.M., Dec., 1955, p.127), 
two of the late Romano-British pewter dishes from the Manton hoard 
(D.M. Cat. ii, 1934, 169-71) and a medieval gilded bronze pax from 
East Grafton, showing the Crucifixion with St. Mary and St. John 
(ibid., 257-8) are the subjects chosen for the new cards. These have 
been photographed by Mr. E. Peacock, to whom we are grateful for 
much help and advice in this and other matters. 


Loans. 


Duplicate material from our collections has been lent to students at 
Bath Academy of Art, Corsham Court, to the FitzMaurice Grammar 
School, Bradford-on-Avon and to the Arts and Hobbies Exhibition in 
the Neeld and Town Halls, Chippenham. A string of unprovenanced 
segmented faience beads from Wiltshire round barrows was lent to the 
B.B.C. for use in their television broadcast on the Mound of the Host- 
ages, Tara, in the Buried Treasure series. 


Conferences, Courses and Meetings. 

The Curators attended the Museums Association conference in 
Holland from June 27—30th. Mr. Thomas attended the Easter confer- 
ence of the Prehistoric Society in London and part of its Summer con- 
ference at Bristol. He was also present at the Autumn meeting of the 
South-Western Group of Museums at Taunton. Mr. Annable and Mr. 
Thomas were present at the Annual General Meeting of the Group at 
Bath in April, and went on the Museums Association’s course on ad- 
ministration at Bristol in May, which was held in connection with the 
examination for the Association’s Diploma. 

On July 14th, the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
held its Annual General Meeting in the Museum. About forty of its 
members attended. Mr. Thomas gave a short account of the history 
and reorganization of the Museum. 
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MUSEUM ATTENDANCE: 
School Parties in 1956: 

Twenty groups of schoo] children visited the Museum and were 
received by one or other of the Curators; there were 560 children in 
these groups, an increase of 260 over 1955. 


Adult Parties in 1956: 

Io groups of adults came to the Museum in 1956 and were shown 
around, 221 were thus received. These parties included the Devizes 
Young Conservatives, Southbroom Youth Club, the Kilkenny Arch- 
aeological Society, The Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
Devizes Young Farmers’ Club, Clifton College Archaeological 
Society, Steeple Ashton Young Farmers Club and the Devizes 
Townswomen’s Guild. 


Museum Visitors: 


1955 1956 
Jan.—March 225 Jan.—March 340 
April—June 510 April—June 679 
July—Sept. 982 July—Sept. 131 
Oct.—Dec. 293 Oct.—Dec. A422 
Totals 2010 Totals 2572 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS, 1956. 
Gifts: 
Prehistoric: 

2/56/229. Polished flint axe, blade end. Bencroft Hill, Bremhill. 
©. Rice. 

5/56/232. Beach pebble of amber, perhaps connected with the man- 
ufacture of Bronze Age amber beads; 34, The Bungalow, Coulston. 
Miss J. Williams. 

5/56/233. Stone axe, edge only polished (Petrological Identification 
No. 944); a partly ophitic dolerite. Teffont Magna. R. E. Lever. 

7/56/239. Oval quartzite pebble, traces of use; No. 30, Bulkington. 
Mrs. L. Jones. 

7/56/241. Polished flint axes and sherd of late Neolithic collared 
urn; surface, North Farm, Aldbourne. T. H. Chandler. 

9/56/244. Flint axe or adze, cutting edge formed by detaching a 
tranchet flakein typical Mesolithic fashion; Highway Farm, Hilmarton. 
Lord Sidmouth. 
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11/56/262. Series of Iron Age sherds of All Cannings Cross period, 
Mother Anthony’s Well, Devizes; trial trench cut in 1952. Dr. M. H. 
Callendar. 

Roman: 

7/56/241. Series of sherds of coarse wares, New Forest and Samian; 
surface, North Farm, Aldbourne. T. H. Chandler. 

11/56/256. Fragments of cooking pot and shallow bowl, grey- 
brown unpolished ware; No. 10, Minty’s Top, Bromham. Mrs. H. P. 
Kirk. 

11/56/258. Large series of bronzes, iron objects and sherds of coarse 
and Samian wares, associated with barrows in Colerne Park (W.A.M., 
LV, 1954, 333ff.). Miss G. A. Peters. 

12/56/264. Fragments of painted wall-plaster from ? temple in Wick 
Wood, West Kington. Camerton Field Club. 


Medieval: 

7/56/237. Two sherds of a dish with handle, one of a bowl with 
handle, found in garden of Springside, Maddington, Shrewton. H. G. 
Adlam. 

10/56/248. Tile fragments, one with fleur-de-lys ornament, Cemetery 
Field, Easton Royal. Sir H. H. Bashford (W.A.M. LXI, 1955, 66-7). 

10/56/250. Rowel spur, 14-15th cent., with ring terminals and 
straight arms. Hartmoor Estate, Devizes. Gaiger Bros. 


Recent: 

2/56/229. Brass licensed porter’s arm badge inscribed “ Devizes 
Corn Exchange Porter No. 8 ’, with Borough Arms. W. G. Holloway. 

5/56/234. Badge, Wilts. Federation Women’s Institute. Mrs. J. 
Naylor. 

6/56/235. Ginger beer bottle with glass marble stopper, inscribed 
‘H. Martin & Sons, Salisbury ’. Stonehenge, excavations in 1956. 
R. J. C. Atkinson, per Ministry of Works. 

7/56/236. Five clay wig curlers, two stamped WB, three stamped 
IB. Devizes. Miss M. Braidwood. 

9/56/245a, 245b. Two stone ginger beer bottles, 1920-30, Wad- 
worth & Co. Ltd. Devizes. J. Fielder, per Wadworth & Co., 
Devizes. 

10/56/246. Banner hung outside the private house of the Anstie 
family to commemorate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Miss M. Braidwood. 

10/56/247. Gold nib in presentation case,, formerly the property of 
E. Seth-Smith. c. 1840. Miss E. Seth-Smith. 
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10/56/252. Boot-maker’s tool, combined cutter and two-way rasp, 
from Trowbridge, late 19th cent. (See 5/53/108, W.A.M. LV, 1953, 
193, from same tool-kit). J. Rossiter. 

10/56/255. Grandfather clock and movement by Charles Raymond, 
Lydeway, c. 1780. White wood case, brass engraved face, alarm mec- 
hanism. Also gift of £5 towards repair of clock. Mrs. K. Urwin. 

11/56/257. Combined candle stick and tinder box, circular, wooden 
handle. Executors of the late C. W. Pugh. 

11/56/260. Wheelwright’s bow-saw from workshop in former 
theatre, The Green, Devizes. F. Chandler. 

11/56/261. Mottled brown-glazed jar, stamped I. G. 1833. The 
Ark, Devizes. Gaiger Bros., Devizes. 


Coins and Medals: 

2/56/231. AE3, memorial coin, Constantius I (Chlorus), A.D. 293— 
311. High Street, Potterne. W.G. Holloway. 

9/ 56/243. Devizes Jubilee Celebration medal, 1887; scratched on ob. 
‘J.G. S. Cunnington, 1887’. Miss M. Braidwood. 

10/56/251. British silver coin, Dobunic, contemporary forgery. 
EISV-type, as found at Bagendon in 1955 and probably from same 
reverse die above. 

10/56/253. AE Sestertius of Antoninus Pius (A. D. 138—161). 
Found between Amesbury and Stonehenge. It was reported that the 
coin lay on the chest of an inhumation burial. 


On Loan: 
11/56/263. Stone carved corbel head, 13th cent., St. Martin’s chapel 
Chisbury. The late A. F. D. Penrose. 


Bought: 

7/56/238. Four bronze rumbler bells on leather strap, marked WW. 
Bought from John Teed, Bradford-on-Avon. 

10/56/249. Jubilee Celebration medal, rev. inscribed * Fred Griffin, 
Mayor ’, Salisbury. Bought from Museum visitor. 

10/56/259. Pottery Plate, white-glazed, design by Laurence Whist- 
ler showing Stonehenge; Wedgwood’s Outlines of Grandeur series. 
Bought from Tytherleigh’s China Shop, Devizes. 


Lecture Hall Equipment: 

11/56/259. As already recorded in the Museum Report above (p.406) 
we have been presented with a film-strip and miniature slide projector 
(Kershaw Model 250) and a portable screen by the Rev. T. M. Layng, 
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Wiltshire Obituaries 

REV. H. UPHILL died at Salisbury, his native town, on Jan. 3rd, 1956. From 
1899-1900 he was Superintendent of the Church Army Training College in 
London. After ordination in 1904 he went to St. John’s, Newfoundland and 
later to Grand Falls as incumbent for 2 years, before returning to St. John’s as 
parish priest for another 12 years. Visiting his brother in New Bedford, U.S.A., 
he accepted a church ministry there, staying for several years. On his return to 
England he held livings at Ashmore (Dorset) 1920-31; Upton Scudamore 
1931-33; St. Mary the Virgin, Devizes, 1933-40. In June 1940 he became 
Rector of North Newnton with Wilsford and Charlton St. Peter, going in 
1955 to Burcombe, near Salisbury. Throughout he devoted himself unsparingly 
to his parochial duties and was everywhere held in high esteem. He leaves one 
daughter. 

Obit: Marlborough Times, Jan. 6th, 1956. 


SIR FELIX POLE died at Reading on Jan. 15th, 1956, aged 78. Son of the village 
schoolmaster at Ramsbury, he joined the telegraph department of the Great 
Western Railway at Swindon in 1891. So great was his ability that at the age of 
44 he was appointed general manager of theG.W.R. This postheheld for eight 
years, a difficult period involving the amalgamation and absorption of many 
lines under the Railways Act of 1921. The G.W.R. alone of the great com- 
panies retained its name and high tradition, and under his management its great 
reputation was enhanced. In 1929 he resigned to become chairman of Associ- 
ated Electrical Industries and held office until 1945, helping by his acumen to 
steer it through the trade depression to ever higher standards of efficiency. He 
remained a member of the board till 1955, though blind for some years. He 
had found time to serve on various committees and public inquiries, visiting the 
Sudan in 1923-4 and again in 1930-1 to report on the railways and steamers 
there; he was a member of the Industrial Court, the Colonial Development 
Advisory Committee, and the Coal Commission. He also acted as chairman of 
the Rural Housing Committee in 1936. He married in 1899 Miss Ethel Maud 
Flack and is survived by a son and two daughters. He preserved adeep interest 
in the welfare of his native village, where he spent a large part of his later years. 

Obit: Times, Jan. 16th; Marlborough Times, Jan. 20th, 1956. 


MISS MARGARET FRANCES AWDRY died at Salisbury on January 17th, 1956, aged 
78. Eldest daughter of Charles Awdry, of Shaw Hill, Melksham, High Sheriff 
of Wilts in 1901, she took a prominent part in public affairs, had served for 
many years on the County Council and was an alderman on her retirement. 
She was chairman of the Welfare Committee of the Wilts and Dorset Associ- 
ation for the Deaf, vice-chairman of the County Mental Hospital and chairman 
of Pewsey Colony. 

Obit: Evening Advertiser, Jan. 18th, 1956. 


BRIGADIER THOMAS HARRISON WAND-TETLEY, C.B.E., died in Jersey on Feb. 4th, 
1956, aged 65. Educated at Eastbourne Coll. and Sandhurst, and commissioned 
to the Wiltshire Regiment, he was with 1st Bn. in the retreat from Mons, 
later captured at Neuve Chapelle and after three attempts at escape interned in 
Holland not long before the Armistice. On returning to England he specialised 
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in physical training, visiting S. Africa and Sweden to advise their govern- 
ments. He was Army fencing champion and represented Britain in the 
Olympic Games of 1920 and 1924. Promoted Lieut.-Colonel 1933, he 
commanded the Regimental Depot at Devizes till 1935, when he became 
Commandant, Army School of Physical Training. During the last war he 
was Inspector General of Physical Training. On leaving the Army he took an 
appointment withthe Ministry of Health, doing valuable work in the rehabili- 
tation of incapacitated persons. In recent years till 1955 he lived at Conock 
Old Manor, near Devizes. He married in 1918 Miss Cecile Tatham, who 
survives him with three sons. 
Obit: Marlborough Times, Feb. 1oth, 1956. 


LT.-COL. JACK GIFFARD, O.B.E., died in Southern Rhodesia on Feb. oth, 1956, 
aged 72. Son of H. R. Giffard, of Lockeridge House, he was educated at Marl- 
boroughand Woolwich. Commissioned in the R.F.A. 1905, he later transferred 
to theR.H.A. and was in theretreat from Mons. His battery wasengagedinan 
epic stand, being awarded three V.C.’s, and he himself received the Legion of 
Honour. Unfit for further active service owing to severe wounds he served for 
the rest of the war at Woolwichand onthe Allied Staffinthe U.S.A. Anall-round 
sportsman, he was still able, in spite of lameness, to compete with success at 
Olympia International Horse Shows. Invalided out of the army, he settled in 
S. Rhodesia in 1925. He married in 1914 Margaret, daughter of Major and 
Mrs. R. Long, and leaves four daughters. 

Obit: Marlborough Times, Feb. 17th, 1956. 


THE VEN. JOSEPH WILLIAM COULTER died at Swanage on April oth, 1956, aged 
88. Son of John Coulter, educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, he was ordained at 
Kilkenny 1891 and wascurate at Ferns Cathedral, Co. Wexford till 1896. Coming 
to England he was curate at Swanage 1896-1900; Rector of Langton Matravers 
1900-16; Rector of Bridport 1916-27. From 1927 he was Vicar of Calne and 
Archdeacon of Wilts until his retirement in 1951, having the oversight of about 
120 parishes, in almost all of which he was to induct during his long tenure of 
office. He was noted as a forthright speaker with typical Irish wit and was 
universally popular among all denominations at Calne, where he was promin- 
ent in many local activities. He was chairman of St. Mary’s School, 
vice-chairman of the Secondary School, President of the Nursing Association 
and Vice-President of Calne Musical Society. He married Miss Amelia Sinclair 
Hind, daughter of the Dean of Ferns. 

Obit: Wilts Gazette, April 12th, 1956. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 
FIELD MEETINGS AND LECTURES, 1955 


Report by the Hon. Meetings Secretary, BEATRICE GILLAM. 


In 1955 the Section held four indoor meetings. In January Mr. 
Passant played some of Ludwig Koch’s bird-song recordings, linking 
them with film strips and prose and verse readings. In February Mr. 
Atkinson-Willes, one of the organisers of the National Wildfowl Count 
in Great Britain, gave a talk on the Status of Wildfowl in the South 
West, and with the aid of maps related Wiltshire wildfowl to other 
parts of the country. 

The history and work of British Bird Observatories was the subject 
of an interesting talk given by Mr. John Buxton in October. 

In November a successful experiment in the form of a Conversazione 
was held at the Society's Museum at Devizes attended by over thirty 
members. It included eight exhibits of members’ research and discover- 
ery, two short talks, a show of coloured slides and informal tea. 

During the year some members attended courses on Geology and 
Bird Watching held at Urchfont Manor. Others took advantage of 
invitations from Bath and Marlborough College Natural History 
Societies to attend their lectures. 

Twenty-one field meetings were held: three botanical, seven ornitho- 
logical, two emtomological, one geological, one mammalogical and 
seven of general interest. Three of the latter were of special ecological 
importance: the re-colonisation by plants and birds of excavated sand- 
pits: the ecology of the chalk with special reference to the part played 
by rabbits and by their recent disappearance due to myxomatosis; and a 
short survey of the flora and fauna of the derelict downland village of 
Imber. 

Several evening meetings proved popular and, with ideal weather 
conditions on each occasion, foxes, badgers, woodcock, nightjars and 
sixty-six species of moth were observed. 

In September we joined the Bath Natural History Society under the 
leadership of Mr. Sterne for a geological expedition in Vallis Vale and 
East Mendip. The last meeting of the year was the now traditional 
Fungus Foray which yielded fewer species than usual due to the dry 
weather. 

The Annual General Meeting was held at Urchfont Manor on July 
2nd. Reports were given by the officers. Mr. Rice reported that only - 
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slow progress had been made on the new Flora due to ‘ Printers’ 
Inertia’ and on the County Bird List due to Mr. Peirson’s continued 
ill-health, but that good progress had been made in re-casing the birds 
in the Natural History Room at the Museum. Mr.Weddell reported 
the completion of the County Entomological Species List and asked 
for volunteers to type it for the printers. Mr. Rice gave an interesting: 
account of the Corn Bunting Survey during the past four years, show- 
ing, on a map, their breeding distribution on the scarp of Salisbury 
Plain. Mrs. Barnes proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Rice on his re- 
tirement as Chairman, reminding members of all the hard work he had 
done for the Section as a committee member during the past ten years. 

The Section is very grateful to all those who have acted as leaders of 
its meetings. 
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THE WEATHER OF 1955 


It was a good year and one of our driest. Its most delightful feature 
was the persistence of the summer anti-cyclone from mid-June until 
late September. No roving depression seriously disturbed this serenity, 
and the summer gave us the exact contrast with 1954's, which was 
overdue. The year’s sunshine was much above the average but well 
below the record of 1949: the mean temperature was a little below the 
average, and there was a 25% deficiency of rainfall over most of the 
county. 


The first two months were cold with a good deal of frost and winds 
mainly from north and east. March and April started the growing 
year well, but were followed by seven rather dismal weeks. Then, 
when people were beginning to say that it was going to be 1954 all over 
again, the weather suddenly fined up, and we enjoyed the best summer 
for six years. It is possible that some parts of the county were com- 
pletely rainless in July: there were a few heavy thunderstorms but their 
distribution was inevitably capricious. The warmth and sunshine of 
August, and the myxomatosis, produced a bountiful harvest. 


The closing months of the year were mainly warm and remarkably 
dry. The first screen-frost of the autumn, on October the 16th, was 
memorably severe. Grass minima of 20°F were not uncommon on the 
chalk. Even in bleak Marlborough aconites were in fat bud before the 
year ended. 


A simplified monthly analysis. 
A plus sign means ‘better’ than the average ; a minus sign ‘ worse’ ; 
O means a negligible variation from the normal. 


ae R. 
Jan. — sk = Cold and sunless 
Feb. — + die Mild at first, cold at the end. 
Mar. — + -+ Dry, cold and very sunny. 
Apr. + ae _ Beautiful and calm. 
May —_ = aL Cool, uncertain and rather wet. 
Jun. O O — First half poor: then lovely. 
Jul. ol a ae A glorious month. 
Aug. aie + a A glorious month. 
Sept. a ais ak. Nearly as good. 
Oct. — aie a Calm, dry and sunny. 
Nov. a ae a Calm, warm and sunny. 
Dec. +. O 2) =) Dulland muld: 


R. A. U. JENNinGs (Marlborough.) 
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WILTSHIRE BIRD NOTES FOR 1955 


Recorders: RUTH G. BARNES, m.z.0.u., GUY PEIRSON aAnp 
GEOFFREY L. BOYLE. 


The Water Pipit identified at Rodbourne Sewage Farm in March 
seems to be the first recorded in Wiltshire. As this pipit has occurred in 
neighbouring counties, it quite possibly is an occasional winter visitor 
which has been overlooked. 

From the middle of the last century when grebes seem to have been 
shot at sight we have several records each of the uncommon species, 
but for the last eighty years such records have been very few and have 
nearly always had to be qualified as only probable. For 1955 we have 
a certain record of a Red-necked Grebe but that of a Black-necked 
Grebe must again be called only probable. 

In Wiltshire Grey Geese are usually seen far out of identification 
range but this year we have records both of White-fronts and Pink- 
feet. A Bewick’s Swan was seen: it was recorded for the first time only 
last year. The records of Quail, though not as many as in 1953, should 
make 1955 count as a ‘ quail year ’. 

There must be many who will envy the party who stood on a Wilt- 
shire highway and watched a Dotterel at close range. Once a regular 
and not uncommon spring passage migrant, it is now only rarely seen. 
The corpse of a Kittiwake found at Longleat gives another record of a 
straggler rare so far inland. We have come to expect one or more 
Hoopoes every spring but a January Hoopoe is noteworthy. Even that 
however is not without precedent as one visited Wiltshire in December 
1878. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 
G. Atchison sy PioGaA, Dauntsey’s School Bird Trust D.S. 
David Barnes be D.G.B. W. G. Eddison: .... W.G.E. 
Mrs. Barnes . . R.G.B. Mrs. Forbes ak E.V.E. 
Miss Eileen Batchelor E.B. Miss M. C. Foster .. M.C-F. 
Geoffrey L. Boyle .. G.L.B. Brigadier F. E. Fowle EEL. 
G. R. Brown ai G.R.B. Di Ws Free... ie D.W.F. 
John Burden. . aN JERR: Mrs. Gandy .. nope te Se 
Miss Butterworth .. ..- MB. Miss Beatrice Gillam eoeE Ge 
John Buxton ot oD G. W.Hemming .. G.W.H. 
eA Chaplin). WAG: Major R. K. Henderson R.K.H. 
G. W Collett as G.W.C. DOA. Hoy ay. D.A.H. 
Major W. M. Congreve W.M.C. BoE. Jones 4. ie E.L.J. 
Bes Cruse). 5): uh ELE: H. Kay ah oe vty FRG 


@rA. Cutiorth: GrAC: Jc )Jeleathana: < tk ea Pa (tes 
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J. R. Lawson ua REE: David Rice .. o D.J.R. 
Mrs. Lawson ol V.G.L: Peter Roberts a iy | 0) Ph 
Mrs. Leech ie MLL. Mrs. Seccombe Hett C:S.H. 
Miss Mary Luckham 4 KL. Arnold Smith fs Sat) RES: 
Marlborough College Natural A. Sharman .. “3 AS) 

History Society .. pM C. A. G, Spencer 48 ASG. 
Owen Meyrick... OM, R. J. Spencer RS. 
Mrs. Newton Dunn D.N.D. Colonel J. K. Stanford J.K.S. 
Squadron Ldr.N.W.Orr N.W.O. B. M. Stratton: i B.M.S. 
C. E. Owen cP GO} Miss E. M. Thouless E.MeL. 
RH. Pouldme, R.H.P. G. L. Webber a G.L.W. 
Countess of Radnor Ad Oe lb C. A. White Ks C.A.W. 
H. B. Renton fe H.B.R. Miss June Wilson .. a 
Gyul Race). ie JGR. Miss E. M. Wright E.M.W. 


5. GREAT CRESTED GREBE. Three adults and two young on Coate Reservoir, 
Aug. 9th (M.C.F.); three pairs with young were seen at Braydon Pond, Sept. 
18th (R.G.B.). One pair with young on Fonthill Lake, Aug. 20th (B.M.S.). 
Successful breeding at Bowood (E.J.C. and G.L.B.). A pair nested and reared 
young at Corsham Lake (G.W.H.). 


6. RED-NECKED GREBE. A bird of this species identified at 30-40 yards distance, 
the black and yellow on bill clearly seen, Feb. 6th (G. S. Keith per M.C.). 
A grebe which was slightly smaller and stockier than nearby Great Crested 
Grebe and without their shining white necks was seen on Coate Reservoir on 
Feb. 12th, presumably the same bird (G.L.W., M.C.F.). On Feb. 14th R.G.B. 
and G.L.B. saw a ercbe at the far end of the lake too far distantto make identi- 
fication certain. However, on Feb. 15th G.L.B. had very good views of the bird 
in strong sunlight, when the yellow bill and a tinge of red on the sides of the 
neck showed up well. The same bird was later seen by N.W.O. who confirmed 
these points. 


8. BLACK-NECKED GREBE. A single bird probably of this species was at Coate 
Reservoir on Nov. sth. Its black cap was too extensive to be that of a Slavonian 
Grebe—its bill was not observed (G.L.W.). 


28. CORMORANT. Fourteen in trees by river three miles below Salisbury, Jan. 
27th (M.L.). Large influx inland during severe weather in February. Over 30 
seen at once near Salisbury (W.A.C.). One flying down the Avon at Bodenham 
Jan. 20th. Five flying high N.E. over Wilton, Feb. 2nd (E.B.). A number were 
noted fishing on the Avon at Longford Castle in December after a long absence 
(TR). 


30. HERON. Twelve nests appeared to be occupied in Bradford Wood on Mar. 
3rd and the number had increased to 16 on Apr. 4th (R.J.S.). Fifteen nests 
occupied in Bowood compared with 17 in 1954 (G.L.B.). Savernake heronry 
had 9 nests in 5 trees (N.W.O.) 


45. MALLARD. After a pair had mated on Bowood Lake, Mar. 23rd, the female 
dived under the water and remained submerged for at least 4 seconds before 
surfacing (G.L.B.). 
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45, 46, 50, 56, 57. Winter records of Mallard, Teal, Wigeon, Tufted Duck 
and Pochard are filed in the hope that after some years it may be possible to 
build up from them a picture of the winter duck population of the county. 


47. GARGANEY. A pair on Coate Reservoir, Apr. 13th(J.L.R.B.). 


49. GADWALL. On Feb. 26th during severe weather a single female was watched 
for over 15 minutes in a water meadow at Britford (A full description and 
sketch were submitted). Mallard were present for comparison. A male and 
two females were also seen at Britford, Dec. 3rd (E.B.). 


$2. PINTAIL. One shot at Gt. Durnford Sept. 17th (not previously recorded on 
this estate). Three had been seen by I. Cannon coming into stubble with 
Mallard a fortnight before(J.K.S.). One on Wilton Water, Oct. 22nd (V.C.L.). 
$3. SHOVELER. A male with Mallard near Wilsford, Mar. 20th-21st(J.K.S.). A 
female in Longford water meadow, Apr. 12th-16th (E.B.). Immature birds on 
Braydon Pond, Nov. 7th (R.G.B., D.G.B.). A female on Oct. 15th, one of 
each sex, Dec. 15th, in same place (J.B.). 


$6. TUFTED DUCK. One with eight young at Littlecote, July oth (G.W.C.). 
Bred at Longleat (M.B.). 


60. GOLDEN EYE. One male on Braydon Pond, Dec. 11th, and a brown-headed 
bird in the same place, Dec. 18th(J.B.). 


70. GOOSANDER. A male, Coate Water, mid-Nov. (G.L.W). A pair at Long- 
ford Castle for about six weeks from March onwards (I.R., M.K.L., W.A.C.). 
A female was shot on Jan. 11th near Marlborough by a man shooting duck who 
did not know what it was. Reported by R.K.H. 


73. SHELD-DUCK. Two at Coate Water, Mar. 7th(M.C.). 


GREY GEESE. Heard calling over Harnham at 2 a.m., Jan. sth(E.B.). A party 
of 54 or 56 flying in three skeins towards N.W . passed over Seagry 10.30 a.m. 
Jan. 19th (D.G.B.), at 14.50 on the same date a skein of 12 were seen flying W. 
(R.G.B.). Two flying high going S.W. over Wootton Bassett, Feb. 3rd (J.L.). 


76. WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. Skein of 30 flew over Lyneham, Jan. sth (N.W.O.). 


78. PINK-FOOTED GOOSsE. Three on ground, Broad Hinton, Feb. 6th (G. S. 
Keith per M.C.). 


84. MUTE SWAN. Extracts from the findings of the National Census of Mute 
Swans will be included in next year’s Report. 


86. BEWICK’s SWAN. A small swan being harried by two Mute Swans on Coate 
Water was identified as of this species on Feb. roth (M.C.), Feb. 12th (G.L.W., 
M.C.F.) and Feb. 14th (N.W.O.). 


QI. BUZZARD. Five definite breeding records, four successful and in one case 
nest and four eggs deserted. (G.L.B., M.B., E.J.C.,).. Many other reports from 
most parts of the county of odd birds on the wing during the breeding season 
(G.A., G.L.B., G.W.C., R.H.P., P.R., R.J.S., et al.). One seen to attack a Coot 
Dec. 6th (M.B.). A Tufted Duck was killed at Longleat by a Buzzard. G. 
Bright, cf. British Birds vol. xlviii, p. 326. 


VOL. LVI—CCIV & CCV 28 
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93. SPARROW HAWK. Near Melksham a female put up eight snipe feeding at the 
edge of a pool. She turned back over the water and hung for a moment with 
her legs down like a Marsh Harrier when hunting low (G.L.B.). 


100. HEN HARRIER. A male quartering near Al] Cannings Cross, Jan. 2nd 
(C.A.C.). A male hunting over downs near Lord’s Hill Jan. 31st., the vivid 
white rump showing up at a remarkably long distance (G.L.B.). One near 
Avebury Feb. 23rd (C.A.C.). Another male quartering a field of stubble on 
Odstock Down, Jan. 2nd (E.B.), while D. W Ford reports a male at Woodsend 
near Marlborough on Feb. 20th. A ringtail on Clevancy Down, Mar. oth 


102. MONTAGU’S HARRIER. A male was being mobbed by Lapwings on Salis- 
bury Plain, June 26th (D.N.D.). 


104. HOBBY. Two birds were seen on May 8th where they had bred last year. 
Three days later, when very severe disturbance occurred, one flew from the 
actual tree and although the site was visited several times afterwards the birds 
were not seen again (G.L.B.). Another pair seen in May are believed to have 
nested (J.K.S.). Other reports of single birds from R.G.B., E.J.C., C.E.O., 
A.G.S., et. al. Last date: one sporting with House Martins, Sept. 1st (P.R.), 
and Sept. 17th (E.B.). 


105. PEREGRINE. One over Compton Bassett, Apr. 30th (J.J.L.). Four circ- 
ling Salisbury Spire and calling, July 20th (W.A.C.). Single birds seen on 
three occasions in June and July near Upavon, one seen to stoop (F.E.F.). One 
circling over the Avon at Britford on Nov. 24th was mobbed and driven off 
by Common and Black-headed Gulls (E.B.). 


I10. KESTREL. A female was seen to take a House Sparrow in the top of a road- 
side hedge at Semington, June 20th. Another female at Littleton Drew, June 
21st, was watched running about in new mown hay in a most ungainly manner, 
catching some sort of prey, which it held in one foot and ate in the manner of a 
parrot (G.L.B.). 


II5. RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. One at Lake, Apr. 23rd (J.K.S.); three near Clear- 
bury Ring, May 4th, and two on New Court Down, May 21st (E.B.); three or 
four near Patney, Oct. 17th(J.K.S.). 


I17. QUAIL. Records of this species were again numerous in 1955. First seen on 
Apr. 24th when one flushed from rye grass on downs above Tilshead. The bird 
was reluctant to fly and when R.J.S. got within 12-15 yards of it, it ran very 
fast before it flew. One heard calling on June 7th near W. Harnham (E.L.J.), 
while four were calling in long grass near Beckhampton on June 26th (G.L.B., 
N.W.O.). July records of calling birds came from the Pewsey Vale, Norton 
and Aldbourne, near Lake, near Beckhampton and near Calne (E.B., M.C.F., 
I.G., N.W.O., A.S. 2., J.K.S., J.-W.). Two were heard calling below Bishop- 
stone Down on July 24th one of which was seen to stretch itsneck and turn its 
head as it called (E.B.). 

120. WATER RAIL. One in Sherington lane, Feb. 25th (E.V.F.). Single birds by 
the river at Rodbourne Sewage Farm during March and April (G.L.W.). One 
at All Cannings, May 2nd (M.C.). One heard at Coate Reservoir, Nov. 13th 
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(G.L.W.). A single bird foraging with Snipe and Moorhens by an unfrozen 
strip of water at Hornington, Jan. 15th and Feb. 21st, and another in rushes at 
Harnham, Jan. 30th (E.B.). One found dead on downs near Wootton Bassett 
in January by Mr. Colman per J.J.L. Heard at CoateWater, Sept. 18th and 
seen feeding there Nov. 12th (M.C.F.). 


125. CORNCRAKE. One flushed from edge of corn near W. Amesbury, May oth 
(J.K.S.). One seen near railway at Marlborough, May roth (D.W.F.). Seen at 
Alton Priors, Sept. 16th (C.A.C.). One seen in field of clover near Mildenhall, 
Oct. ist (R.K.H.). 


133. LAPWING. Fairly large flocks in winter reported as follows: c. 600 N. of 
Codford early Feb. (E.V.F.). 300 over downs near Yatesbury, Jan. 23rd (D.A.H) 
c. 800 Britford/Odstock area in December (E.B.). On Dec. 27th c. 400 in two 
flocks flying W. between Coate and Swindon followed by another 500 about 
ten minutes later (G.L.W.). Bred at Sandridge Vale, Seend Cleeve and on the 
Downs above Tilshead (R.J.S.). Also on Overton Down and.at Keevil where 
many nests were destroyed by gang mowers (G.L.B.). At Boscombe Down, 
May 11, a tractor liming a field, ran over the nest of a sitting bird and crushed 
the eggs. The bird instead of showing signs of distress, ran back to the nest and 
carried off the broken pieces of eggshell one at a time as well as partly formed 
chicks, until all the debris was cleared away cf. British Birds, vol. xlviii, p.114 
(G.L.B.). Lapwings gathered in June and July in unusual places:—in a wet 
midden under a fir belt and 40 were squatting on the banks of the Avon(J.K.S.), 
Four hundred flying S. over Colerne Airfield, Nov. 11th (G.A.). Nest with 
three eggs on Marlborough Downs, Mar. 19th, an early date (N.W.O.). 


134. RINGED PLOVER. One at Ramsbury, July 20th (M.C.). On Oct. 8th-1oth 
two birds were present at Rodbourne Sewage farm (G.L. W.). 


I40. GOLDEN PLOVER. One hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty with 
twice that number of Lapwing, Broad Hinton, Jan. 29th (M.C.); 65 with Lap- 
wing, near Odstock Hospital, Jan. oth (E.B.); c.600 in a field in the Wylye 
Valley, Feb. 7th (E.V.F.); Feb. toth 200-300 in flight near Wootton Bassett 
(N.W.O.). Near Heddington at 6 p.m. on Aug. 27th a single bird flew in from 
the S. W. and alighted on downland—it seemed tired. This is an early date (B.G.). 
Other autumn arrivals: c. 250 near Old Sarum, Sept. 23rd (also early, (P.R.); 
several in the Salisbury area, Oct. 1st (J.K.S.); eleven at Avebury, Oct. rst 
(O.M.). Numbers increased to c. 600, Oct. 9th (P.R.). Fifty-three at Seming- 
ton, Oct. 25th(G.L.B.), Three hundred, Nov. 11th, Odstock (E.B.). 


142. DOTTEREL. At 3 p.m. on April 16th C.R. and his family were cycling 
near Starwell Farm, Sheldon. When they stopped to watch displaying Lap- 
wings, another grey, plover-like bird with a white eye stripe caught their 
attention. It was standing on rough ploughland only about ten yards from the 
road. Full details were noted and rough sketches made which left no doubt as to 
the bird’s identity. Main points were the distinctive white eyestripe which met 
in a V at the nape, enclosing a dark crown. The bill was short and black, the 
chin white and the throat and breast a soft grey. The narrow white pectoral 
band showed up well, while the belly was marked with patches of pink brown 
which merged together on the flanks. A striking feature of the upper plumage 
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were the lightly edged, pointed scapulars. The bird was considered to be 
in transitional plumage. B.G., G.L.B. and G.W.C. saw the bird later and 
after examining skins in the British Museum G.L.B. thought it could have 
been a first winter male. It settled down to roost in a furrow at dusk but had 
gone by 7 a.m. next morning. 


145. SNIPE. c.150 at Charlton, Jan. 23rd (M.K.L.); 55 at Rodbourne Sewage 
Farm, Feb. 6th (G.L.W.); 21 near Melksham, Mar. 17th (G.L.B.). 


147. JACK SNIPE. One or two at Rodbourne Sewage Farm from January to 
mid-April and again in November and December (G.L. W). 

148. woopcock. One shot near Calstone Reservoir, Jan. toth(J.K.L.). One 
seen at Ramsbury, Feb. 18th(V.C.L.). Three roding above the trees at Cob- 
ham Frith, May 22nd (B.G.); four seen and heard in Alderbury Wood, Mav, 
23rd(M.K.L.). 


150. CURLEW. Only one nest was actually found, namely at Littleton Drew, 
where on May 6th a nest with eggs was found by R.J.S. very near the 1953 site. 
On June 21st seven birds were seen in the air together in this immediate area, 
four of which were juveniles (G.L.B.). A pair frequently seen and heard in 
April (and reported as nesting) in Sandridge Vale very close to the 1954 breeding 
site (R.J.S.). A pair were present at Rodbourne Sewage Farm throughout 
April, May and June; the male was seen in display and breeding was suspected 
but not proved (G.L.W.). Nesting was also suspected in the Patney area—in 
late April three or four pairs were displaying and chasing crows. The ground 
was badly disturbed by cultivation but a pair with a single half-grown young 
was seen on July oth (J.K.S.). Birds were seen at Semley where they bred in 
1953 (B.M.S.). Heard near Farley, Apr. 4th (W.M.C.). 


156. GREEN SANDPIPER. On many days between Jan. 21st and Feb. 18th a single 
bird was present on mud in the moat at Cole Park, Malmesbury (Mrs. Fraser 
Darling). At Britford two were seen on Feb. 2oth and three on Mar. 13th (E.B.) 
One at Rodkourne Sewage Farm, Apr. 14th (G.L.W.); this was also the latest 
spring date noted at Coombe Bissett (E.B.). Autumn records: Lacock gravel 
pit, five, Sept. 1st (G.L.B.); Hullavington, Sept. 7th (G.W.C.); Britford, Aug. 
4th; Odstock, Sept. 11th (E.B.). Wintering birds were reported from Britford 
where four were seen by the Avon from August to the close of the year, (E.B.); 
from Ramsbury in November (V.C.L., J.R.L.); Charlton Park, one bird on 
December 24th (D.G.B.). At Longford Castle a single bird was seen to fly on 
to a spit of sand in the Avon, Dec. 28th (I.R.). k 


159. COMMON SANDPIPER. The earliest record was of one bird at Longford 
Castle on April sth(M.K.L.). Odd birds were reported from various localities 
up to July 2nd when no less than twenty were seen at Coate Water (G.L.W.). A 
single bird at Fonthill, Sept. 9th (B.M.S.), was the only autumn record. 


I6I. REDSHANK. Seen and heard at W. Harnham, Feb. 21st (P.R.). Seen in 
breeding area, March 25th (E.B.). Also seen on Mar. 28th near Melksham 
where two remained until April 4th (G.L.B.). Large numbers at Longford in 
March and April (M.K.L.); calling at Christian Malford gravel pits last week in 
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March (R.G.B.). A pair bred at Bowerchalke (J.K.S.). One seen near Steeple 
Langford, June 6th (E.V.F.). 


165. GREENSHANK. A single bird dropped into Lacock gravel pits in the even- 
ing of April rath. It walked rapidly round the edge of the water, then flew off 
calling. On Sept. 9th one was feeding in the same place with Green Sandpipers 
(GIB). 


178 DUNLIN. A solitary bird flushed and shot in mistake for Snipe at Longford 
Castle, Jan. 29th (I.R.). 


189. STONE CURLEW. First heard March 13th (E.B.). A pair had a nest and eggs 
in young oats, Apr. 17th, which successfully hatched (J.K.S.). On Aug. 24th 
another pair located which had bred (P.R.). In yet another locality egg shells 
were found on May 3oth after successful breeding (E.J.C.). Reports of other 
birds from April to July without proof of breeding from (C.A.C., B.G., A.S. 2, 
et al.). c.20 were on a fallow, Aug. 31st {J.K.S.) and Mr. F. Voyce, a keeper, 
counted 34 in one field, Sept. 21st, which is the last date for the season. 


198. GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. An adult at Coate Water, Feb. 12th(G.L.W.); 
one at Rodbourne Sewage Farm, Mar. 17th (M.C.); a single bird at Longford 
Park, Apr. 17th (M.K.L.); also one flying up-river at Avonweir, May 29th, and 
possibly the same bird resting in Christian Malford gravel pits on the next day 
(R.G.B.). Two were frequent visitors to the children’s pool in Trowbridge 
Park during very hot weather (G.R.B.). On November 22nd near Salisbury a 
bird perched on a flagpole was seen to snap at and catch tiny insects which were 
circling round it. Odd birds were seen at Britford on November 24th, Dec- 
ember 3rd and sth (E.B.). One at Thickwood, Oct. 20th (G.A.). 


199. LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. As last year, odd birds were seen throughout 
the county in every month of the year except May and November. The largest 
number was eight at Rodbourne Sewage Farm on September 17th (G.L.W.). 
Winter records: two flying during a snowstorm, Jan. 15th, two going N.W. 
Jan. 23rd and Feb. 2oth, all at Rodbourne (G.L.W.); four in a field at Seming- 
ton, Dec. 28th. The large flocks seen near Semington in the winter of 1953/4 
which were thought to have come from the Chew Valley Lake in Somerset, 
did not return in 1954/55 (G.L.B.). 


200. HERRING GULL. One or two birds at Nunton, Odstock and Britford in 
January and February (E.B.); single birds at Rodbourne Sewage Farm in Feb- 
ruary, April, June and August (G.L.W.). 


201. COMMON GULL. Largest flocks recorded were: c. 60 near Everleigh, April 
20th (B.G.); 200 near Stanton, Apr. 4th and 200 on ploughland at Pertwood 
near Tisbury, Oct. 16th (G.L.B.). First noted at Britford, Aug. 4th (E.B.). 


208. BLACK-HEADED GULL. Thirty-two on a rubbish tip near Rodbourne Sew- 
age Farm, Feb. 27th. One bird was making attacks on Starlings, forcing them 
to drop food which the gull immediately ate (G.L.W.). (This behaviour has 
been noted when Lapwings were the victims. Wiltshire Bird Notes for 1951, 
p. 325). Five hundred flying low over Salisbury, Apr. 4th (P.R.). 
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211. KITTIWAKE. The remains of an adult were found in the grid of the N. out- 
let of the Half-mile Lake at Longleat on April 8th. The bird had probably been 
dead for about four weeks but sufficient primary feathers were identified to 
show that it was completing the wing moult—the three outermost primaries 
were partially developed (R.H.P.) This is the second record for the County 
this century. The previous one was from the same observer. (Wiltshire Bird 
Notes for 1953, p. 251). 


235. TURTLE DOVE. First noted, April 24th at Baydon (C.A.C.), Devizes, April 
27th (J.L.R.B.), Redlynch, April 30th (P.R.), Clarendon, April 30th (R.G.B.). 
Last seen near Amesbury, Sept. 28th(J.K.S.). 


237. CUCKOO. First noted at Bodenham, Apr. 11th (M.K.L.); Marlborough, 
Apr. 13th (G.L.B.); and Spye Park, Apr. 16th (M.C.). Last date, Sept. 15th, 
when two juveniles stayed for about a week feeding daily on caterpillars infest- 
ing cabbages on a Chippenham allotment (G.L.B.). Several observers reported 
birds as scarcer in 1955 than in recent years. 


248. LONG-EARED OWL. Nest with young in old crow’s nest in Scots Pine near 
Beckhampton, Apr. 18th (N.W.O.). 


249. SHORT-EARED OWL. Four in the Beckhampton area throughout the winter 
(E.J.C.); six seen in this district, Jan. 23rd (D.A.H.). Common in the Lake area 
(J.K.S.); one near Marlborough, Nov. 2oth (M.C.). 


252. NIGHTJAR. At Cobham Frith while it was still daylight a bird flew out of 
a wood and sat in the middle of the road. It then moved to a tree stump from 
which it hawked moths, May sth (B.G.). One churring on Bedwyn Common 
on the same date (M.C.). Nest with two eggs at Potters Wood, June 12th 
(E.J.C.). One heard churring in Spye Park in June (N.W.O.). Nest with two 
eggs also found by Lord Lansdowne on Bowood Estate, per G.L.B. Nest with 
two small chicks in copse near East Grimstead, July 3rd (M.L.). 


255. SWIFT. First seen at Stratford, Apr. 22nd (G.A.);Marlborough, Apr. 27th 
(M.C.); Norton (B.G.), near Salisbury and at Amesbury Apr. 30th (C.S.H.). 
Nested in the tower of East Knoyle church (B.M.S.). Last seen, Aug. 18th 
Semington (G.L.B.), and Aug. 12th, Cole Park near Malmesbury(J.B.) 


261. HOOPOE. One on a lawn at Patney on Jan. 22nd per letter in Wiltshire 
Gazette from Florence Perrett. Another reported on a lawn at Manningford 
near Pewsey by Jeremy York on Apr. 23rd and 24th. At Calstone Reservoir 
one was seen by the Waterwork’s attendant and Mrs. E. Dolman. It was ident- 
ified by black and white barred wings as well as raised crest (per J.J.L.). 


264. LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. A male seen drumming at Bodenham, 
Mar. 20th (E.B.); one in Bowood on the same date (N.W.O.); a female in Spye 
Park, Apr. 15th (G.L.B.). Bred in John Coles Park, Chippenham (E.J.C.). A 
single bird seen in Savernake Forest, Apr. 16th and a pair at Chilton Foliat on 
the same date (M.C.F.). One on a lawn, Stanton St. Quintin, June 6th (H.K.). 


271. WOODLARK. Birds in two areas of Longleat Park, Apr. 9th(R.H.P.). Sin- 
gle birds seen in and near to Spye Park in April and June (G.W.C., N.W.O., 
G.L.B.). Breeding noted near Cadley in Savernake Forest, in May (M.C.). 
One on New Court Down, Nov. 2oth(E.B.). 
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274. SWALLOW. First seen Mar. 23rd, Trowbridge (G.R.B.) and Shaw (C.A.C.) 
Mar. 24th, Marlborough (M.C.). A complete albino among other swallows 
between Maiden Bradley and Bruton, June 19th (M.B.). J.K.S. is satisfied that 
there is a regular passage westwards across Salisbury Plain in August and Sep- 
tember, usually in the afternoons. This was seen repeatedly between Aug. 6th 
and Sept. 25th, the birds always moving steadily in one direction. 

Last seen Oct. 11th, Horton (B.G.); Oct. 15th, Semington (G.L.B.). 


276. HOUSE MARTIN. FirstseenApr. tst, Bodenham(M.K.L.); Apr. 4th, Seming- 
ton (G.L.B.); Apr. 7th, Compton Bassett (J.J.L.); very large numbers passing 
through Amesbury, May 28th ‘J.K.S.). Among remains of food beneath a nest 
at Cole Park were wings of Small Tortoiseshell Butterfly and elytra of Ladybird 
(J-B.). Last seen Oct. 7th, W. Lavington (D.S.); October. roth, Coombe 
Bissett (E.B.); Oct. 12th, Amesbury (J-K.S.). 


277. SAND MARTIN. First seen Mar. 24th, West Overton (M.C.); Mar. 26th, 
Longleat Lake(G.S.H., B.G.) and Longford Park (M.K.L.); Mar. 29th, Braydon 
Pond (R.G.B.). Colonies were noted at the following localities: in sandpits at 
Nash Hill (B.G.) and Compton Bassett where there were c.10 nests (J.J-L., 
B.G.); near Bratton (A.S.) and in soil overlying chalk in a pit at Petersfinger 
(E.L.J.). Last seen Sept. 2nd, Odstock (E.B.) 


280. CARRION Crow. A party of $7 ina field near Semington on which spent 
hops had been spread, Mar. roth (G.L.B.). 


281. HOODED crow. Single birds were seen in the following places: feeding 
with Carrion Crows by the Chippenham to Corsham road, Feb. 25th 
(G.W.H.); near Compton Bassett, Feb. 27th (J.J.L.); with Carrion Crows and 
Lapwings at Allington, Mar. 9th (P.R.); near Quemerford, Mar. 14th (J.J.L.) 
and with Rooks at Rodbourne Sewage Farm, Noy. 20th (G.L. W.). 


293. WILLOW TIT. One seen and heard calling in Great Wood, Lyneham, Apr. 
13th(N.W.O.) Two, possibly three, seen and heard near Chilton Foliat, Sept. 
1st (C.A.W,). 


299. WREN. One had young ina hole in a wall at Semington, May 24th, for the 
fourth year running (G.L.B.). 


300. DIPPER. Two nests were seen in the Castle Combe district, one pair only 
bringing off their five young (E.J.C.). A pair were seen with one young lower 
down the Bybrook, June 18th (G.A.). A pair which bred by the R. Frome 
near Tellisford were feeding young, June 20th (P.R.). A pair were also seen on 
the Nadder (B.M.S.). 


302. FIELDFARE. Last seen in spring: Apr. 15th, Sandridge (R.J.S.); Apr. 17th, 
near Chippenham (G.W.C., G.L.B.); Apr. 23rd, Lockeridge (C.A.C.). First 
seen in autumn: Oct. 17th, Aldbourne (M.C.); and c.g4onear Malmesbury (J.B.); 
Oct. 29th, West Lavington (D.S.). 


304. Repwine. Last seen in spring: Mar. 28th, Middle Woodford (J.K.S.); 
Apr. 3rd, Longford Park (M.K.L.); Apr. 15th, Spye Park, a single bird feeding 
with a pair of Mistle Thrushes (G.L.B.). First in autumn, heard calling at night 
over Lyneham, Oct. toth (N.W.O.); Oct. 15th, Coate (G.L.W.); Oct. 21st, 
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Chilton Foliat (M.C.). Several hundred eating yew berries in Wilton Park in 
late October (E.B.). 


308. BLACKBIRD. A female was reliably reported as persistently attacked and 
killed by two male Blackbirds, Apr. 29th. When J.L.R.B. examined it only its 
head appeared damaged and its eyes were missing from their sockets. 


311. WHEATEAR. First seen, Mar. 25th, Fyfield (M.C.); Mar. 27th, near Swin- 
don (G.L.W.) and Hindon (G.L.B.); Mar. 28th, Woodford (J.K.S.). Last seen 
Oct. ist, near Salisbury (J.K.S.); Oct. 16th, Knap Hill (O.M.); Oct. 27th 
Colerne airfield (G.A.). 


317. STONECHAT. A male was seen at Little Durnford, Jan. 28th (D.N.D.). A 
female near West Amesbury, Jan. 17th, and a pair near Lake, Mar. roth, all in 
thin reedbed on marsh land (J.K.S.). A maleat Manton, Mar. 1oth (M.C.), and 
one in a garden at Farley, Mar. 17th (W.M.C.). Several pairs seen on the out- 
skirts of the New Forest, Apr. 24th, by P.R. and G.L.B. are the only breeding 
season records. 


318. WHINCHAT. First seen Apr. 23rd, Ramsbury (C.A.W.); Apr. 26th, Old 
Sarum (P.R.); Apr. 30th, Tilshead (B.G.). Also noted near Wanborough 
(M.C.F.); Rockley (B.G.); Imber (G.L.B.); Hindon (B.M.S.) and Charlton All 
Saints (E.B.). Last seen Sept. 6th Roundway (B.G.), and Sept. 26th, Rodbourne 
Sewage Farm (G.L.W.). 


320. REDSTART. First seen Apr. 6th, Lockeridge (C.A.C.); Apr. 8th, Ramsbury 
(O.M.); Apr. 9th, Longleat (R.H.P.). Birds were also seen in April in Spye 
Park (G.W.C., N.W.O., G.L.B.), and near Redlynch (G.L.B.). One male bird 
in Savernake Forest, May 5th (D.W.F.), and a male heard singing in Cole Park, 
near Malmesbury, May 23rd, but did not stay(J.B.). 


321, BLACK REDSTART. A male seen in Tilshead camp, Apr. 17th, by Captain 
Brian Booth(J.K.S.). 


327. GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. First heard; Apr. 19th, in dense brambles in Shel- 
don Road, Chippenham (D.J.R.); Apr. 20th, Cherhill(J.J.L.); Apr. 26th, Lock- 
eridge (C.A.C.). First heard and seen in Sandridge Vale, Apr. 30th (R.J.S.). 
Also heard at Coate and in Savernake Forest (G.L.W.); Alderbury (M.L.); 
Downton (E.B.); near Clyffe Hall (A.G.S.). 


333. REED WARBLER. First noted Apr. 26th, Coate Water (M.C.F.); May rith, 
Rodbourne Sewage Farm (G.L.W.). Ten nests in reed beds near Sutton Ben- 
ger (E.J.C.). Last seen Oct. 1st at close quarters, Winterbourne(J.K.S.). 


334. MARSH WARBLER. At 8.15 p.m. on May 25th a bird of this species was seen 
and heard in South Wiltshire. The unusual song first attracted attention. 
‘Starting off somewhat as a Whitethroat, it quickly swelled to great richness 
and variety, at times attaining almost Nightingale quality and ending after 
several seconds with a trill on one note reminiscent of a coloratura soprano. ’ 
The bird allowed approach within a few feet as it searched a small bramble over- 
hanging a stream; after a few minutes it flew to the top of a tall oak and con- 
stantantly moved among the branches singing as it went. Its appearance was 
noted as a small warbler with dull brown head, mantle and tail, off white under- 
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parts with a definite white area under the chin; colour of legs not noted. The 
bird was watched and listened to for 20 minutes. It did not appear again (E.B.). 


337. SEDGE WARBLER. First noted Apr. 14th, Salisbury (E.B.); Apr. 23rd, Coate 
Water (B.G., G.L.W.); Apr. 24th, Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.). Last seen Sept. 
25th, Coate Water (G.L.W.); Sept. 26th, Salisbury (E.B.). 


343. BLACKCAP. First noted: Apr. 14th, Farley (W.M.C.); Apr. 15th, Preshute 
(M.C.); Apr. 20th, Spye Park (G.W.C.). Seen in autumn, Sept. 4th, Rodbourne 
(G.L.W.). A female was watched through fieldglasses at 20 yards range in a 
garden at Semington, Nov. 19th. This is the third winter record for Wilt- 
shire (G.L.B.). 


346. GARDEN WARBLER. First noted: Apr. 11th, Colerne (G.A.); Apr. 24th, 
Marlborough (M.C.); Apr. 24th Tockenham, (J.L.R.B.) Last noted: Aug. 8th, 
Thickwood (G.A.). 


347. WHITETHROAT. First noted: Apr. 16th, Semington (G.L.B.); Apr. 23rd, 
Chiseldon (B.G.), also Rodbourne and Hodson (G.L.W.), and Christian Mal- 
ford (R.G.B.). Last noted: September 9th, Rodbourne (G.L.W.); Sept. roth, 
East Harnham (E.B.). 


348. LESSER WHITETHROAT. First noted: Apr. 22nd, East Knoyle (B.M.S.); 
Apr. 26, Compton Bassett{J.J.L.); Apr. 27th, Devizes(J.L.R.B.). 


352. DARTFORD WARBLER. A pair were seen in Wiltshire and their territory 
extended into this county, but it is almost certain that the nest was outside the 
county boundary (P.R.). 


354. WILLOW WARBLER. First noted Mar. 27th, Rodbourne Sewage Farm 
(G.L.W.); Marlborough (M.C.) and Homington (E.B.). Last noted: Sept. 2nd, 
Aldbourne (M.C.F.). 


356. CHIFFCHAFF. A warbler was watched in a garden in Trowbridge on Jan. 
29th, Feb. 14th, Mar. sth, roth and 31st. On each occasion it frequented the 
same bush near a greenhouse and once was seen to take greenfly from pot plants. 
On Mar. 31st its identity was established by song (G.R.B.). First noted else- 
where, Mar. 16th, seen and heard in Savernake Forest (N.W.O.); Mar. 23rd, 
Stanton St. Quintin (H.K.); Mar. 24th Rowdeford (E.M.W.). Last noted Oct. 
tst, Shaw (C.A.C.) and Allington (B.G.). 


357. WOOD WARBLER. First noted: Apr. 1oth, Wilsford(J.K.S.) and Rodbourne 
(G.L.W.). Only other records Savernake Forest (M.C.), and Stourton Woods 
(B.G.). 

366. SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. First noted: Apr. 24th, Corsham (A.G.S.); May 
8th, Norton (J.W.) and West Amesbury (J.K.S.); Last noted Aug. roth, Long 
Dean (G.A.). 


368. PIED FLYCATCHER. One seen in a garden in Marlborough, Apr. 23rd 
(W.G.E.), and one near Marlborough, June 26th (M.C.). 


373. MEADOW PiPIT. Birds were present at Rodbourne Sewage Farm in spring 
until Apr. 14th and returned there on Sept. 17th until the end of the year 
(G.L.W.). Flocks up to 50 remained on clay meadows near East Knoyle until 
early Mav (B.M.S.). 
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376. TREE PIPIT. First noted: Apr. 8th, Rodbourne (G.L.W.); Apr. 11th, Spye 
Park (N.W.O.). In addition to the song in flight a very subdued song was 
heard from a bird on the ground, Apr. 20th (G.L.B.). Birds were also seen on 
Gutch Common (B.M.S.), near Redlynch (P.R.), Colerne (G.A.), Savernake 
(M.C.) and in Sandridge Vale (R.J.S.). Four were seen on Rodbourne Sewage 
Farm, Sept. 17th, when the call note was distinctly heard (G.L. W.). 


379. WATER PiPIT. A pipit rather larger than the Meadow Pipit and about the 
size of the Rock Pipit (with which the observer is familiar) was seen at Rod- 
bourne Sewage Farm on Mar. 20th. The upperparts were greyish brown, 
prominent white eye strip, throat and belly cream shading to buff on flanks, 
breast heavily streaked with dark brown. Throat lighter in colour than rest of 
underparts. Outer tail feather appeared white. Legs dark brown or black. The 
note although similar to a Meadow Pipit was harsher. The stance appeared 
more upright than that of the Meadow Pipit with which it was feeding 
(G.L.W.). This is probably the first record for the county. 


381. GREY WAGTAIL. Bred in Malmesbury (G.W.H.), Marlborough(M.C.), and 
in Longford Park (M.L.). Young seen near West Amesbury (J.K.S.). A pair 
seen at Avoncliff in February (N.W.O.); and another at Ramsbury and at 
Chilton Foliat in April (C.A.W.); birds also seen at Stitchcombe and Axford in 
June (M.C.F.). A pair in Compton Bassett gravel pits in June (B.G.). 


382. YELLOW WAGTAIL. First seen: Apr. 2nd, Rodbourne (G.L.W.); Apr. 12th, 
Britford (E.B.); Apr. 25th, Trowbridge (A.S.). Last seen, Sept. 25th, Rod- 
bourne (G.L.W.); Sept. 27th, Salisbury (E.L_J.). 


384. GREAT GREY SHRIKE. On December 23rd one was seen at 1oft. range on a 
garden path near Warminster by Mr. and Mrs. Viney and Dr. Barlow. The 
bird was evidently exhausted and struggled through a hedge into an adjoining 
field. Dr. Barlow verified the identification immediately afterwards (M.B.). 


388. RED-BACKED SHRIKE. A pair were seen at an old nest site in North Wilt- 
shire, May 30th. Five eggs hatched but the young disappeared when 9 days 
old (G.L.W.). A pair were seen in another old nest site (D.W.F.). In South 
Wiltshire a male bird was first seen on May 30th and the female on June Ist. 
They bred successfully, four young flying July 27th (P.R.). 


391. HAWFINCH. A female seen at Bodenham, Apr. 2nd (M.L.). Eleven in 
Common Plantation near Alderbury, Jan. 23rd. (E.L.J.). 


394. SISKIN. A party wereseenin conifers in Longford Park, Apr. 11th (M.K.L.). 


397. REDPOLL. A small party seen in alders in Longford Park, Mar. roth 
(M.K.L.). Oneseen in garden near Malmesbury in mid-October (J.B.). Onenear 
Fonthill, Oct. 26th, and one or two near East Knoyle from Oct. 23rd to Nov. 
sth (B.M.S.). Three in a large flock of finches and buntings feeding in Kale 
at Two Mile Down near East Knoyle, Nov. 21st (N.W.O., G.L.B.). 


401. BULLFINCH. Two males found dying at Lyneham during sudden cold 
weather, Jan. 5th (N.W.O.). 
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407. CHAFFINCH. A female was carrying food to a nest in Spye Park, Apr. 22nd, 
an early date (G.L.B.). A Chaffinch in Cole Park during June nearly always 
sang the song of the Continental race, i.e., with the extra ‘ tchk’ syllable at the 


end(J.B.). 


408. BRAMBLING. Seven on Knole Down, Jan. 30th, and a dozen in a large 
finch flock near Malmesbury, Feb. 8th (N.W.O.). During heavy snow in Feb- 
ruary two pairs visited a bird table at Netheravon (F.E.F.). Birds also noted at 
Longbridge Deverill (G.L.B.); Yatesbury (D.A.H.); and Aldbourne (M.C.F.). 
Last seen in spring Mar. 25th, Marlborough (M.C.); Mar. 27th, Stoford (E.B.). 
First seen in autumn Oct. 26th (B.M.S.); Nov. 13th, Homington (E.B.) and 
Rook Hill near Kingston Deverill (G.L.B.). 


415. CIRL BUNTING. Seen regularly at Bodenham and Nunton (M.K.L.). Single 
birds seen at Homington and Stratford Tony in winter; and heard singing at 
Netherhampton, Mar. 27th; in two localities near Odstock, Apr. and and 14th; 
at Coombe Bissett, Apr. 2nd and at Harnham, Apr. 28th (E.B.). Singing in 
observer's garden at Farley, Apr. 7th (W.M.C.). Single males also seen near 
Farley, Mar. 29th (J.K.S.); Ramsbury, Apr. 15th (O.M.); and Salisbury Race 
Plain, June roth (P.R.). A pair at Littlecote, Apr. 23rd (C.A.W.). No breeding 
records. 


421. REED BUNTING. Birds seen feeding on high ground over a mile from the 
Avon in March and April. Very few breeding pairs along the river (J.K.S.). 


425. TREE SPARROW. A party of five near Chippenham, Mar. 14th (P.R.) and a 
party of seven near Sevenhampton, Apr. 11th (G.L.W.). Three pairs bred 
successfully near Chippenham and two nests were found near Great Somerford 
(E.J.C.). A pair bred in the previous year’s nesting hole at Seagry (R.G.B.). 
One was seen entering a hole in an apple tree at Nunton in June (E.B.). A single 
bird near Calne in October (E.M.T.). 


Checklist numbers of those species which, though not mentioned in these 
notes, were recorded in 1955:-9, I16, I18, 126, 127, 232, 234, 241, 246, 247, 262, 
282, 283, 284, 286, 288, 289, 290, 292, 294, 296, 298, 2909, 301, 303, 325, 364, 
371, 380, 389, 392, 393, 409, 424. 
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THE CORN BUNTING IN WILTSHIRE 
REPORT OF AN INQUIRY, CONDUCTED DURING 


19§1-52-53-54 
Recorder: Cyr Rice. 


The aim of this inquiry was to determine the distribution of breeding 
corn buntings in Wiltshire. The corn bunting was selected for this 
study because it is an easily recognised and characteristic bird of the 
downland and its polygamous habits had aroused interest. No attempt 
has been made to present a census although, since one aspect of the 
study was to examine narrowly the distribution of the corn bunting 
along the chalk escarpment and on the wide Salisbury Plain, at certain 
selected places and at some times, the positions of individual birds were 
noted and defined by National Grid Reference. Little attention was 
paid either to migration or to winter flocking but some incidental in- 
formation about these movements was obtained. The inquiry was not 
directed towards a general observation of habits but it was found 
necessary to take note of the nature of singing posts and, to a lesser 
degree, of the crops in the nesting areas. 

The organisers of the inquiry invited members of the Sect'on to take 
special notice of the corn bunting during the years 1951-54, and group 
meetings were arranged to work over agreed areas, around a chosen 
place. Sometimes, at these special meetings, the distances, covered by 
members in cars, were considerable, but, in this way, it was possible 
to plot the positions of many singing males which sang from roadside 
fences, telegraph wires and hawthorn bushes. At other meetings, the 
observers covered a much smaller area, but combed it thoroughly, walk- 
ing up and down the slopes, or along the ancient tracks on the Plain 
and downs. The methods were complementary. 

Map No. 1 shows the positions of the residences of the observers, 
whose names will be found at the end of this report and also, the location 
and years of the special meetings. 

An example of the motor-assisted survey is the one held in 1951 
when four groups converged on Orcheston St. George. In the same 
year, Mrs. Nurse organised a walking study of about two square miles 
to the south of Urchfont. As this area included a significant portion of 
the chalk escarpment Mrs. Nurse’s work had considerable value. The 
inquiry was fortunate in that Mr. Maxwell Macfarlane’s military duties 
kept him on Salisbury Plain, but allowed him sufficient leisure to make 
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meticulous counts of the Corn Buntings in the area around the Bustard 
Inn; an area often inaccessible to the civilian observer. This pattern of 
individual recording, long distance transect and intensive study of a 
small area was followed in the succeeding years. By 1954, practically 
all the important habitats had been examined and many supplementary 
records had been received from individual observers. 

It perhaps should be noted that very few of our observers have the 
leisure to enable them to watch a corn bunting long enough to discover 
its nest. During the four years of the Inquiry only three nests were 
found. There were other instances of adults carrying food for hidden 
young. 

Mrs. O. M. Peall had charge of the inquiry in its active years and 
credit is due to her for this important part of the work. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Peall was prevented by her domestic affairs from making an 
analysis of the records she had received. When the task of preparing 
a report was given to me I decided to plot all the defined records on a 
county map. General statements, such as “Common in this area’ 
were ignored. I had such a map, composed of one-inch ordnance sur- 
vey sheets, joined together. I took a large sheet of tracing paper and 
began by tracing the 500’ contour line on to it. This line gave me the 
median outline of the chalk downs and Salisbury Plain. As most of the 
positions of the birds had been given as grid references I was able to 
mark them in bold dots with tolerable accuracy; they give, I consider, 
a true picture of the distribution of the corn bunting in Wiltshire, but 
the size of the dot and other likely sources of error would not warrant 
its consideration as a census map. From this map I have prepared the 
verbal summary which follows. 

With my limited resources I could not prepare a map of sufficient 
accuracy to justify an expensive photographic reproduction, so Map 
No. 2 is a further free compression of my original map. The traced 
map and all the original papers will be filed by the County Bird Re- 
corder and will be accessible to any future student of the corn bunting’s 
distribution who may not be satisfied with the findings of the present 
inquiry. : 

The corn buntings which breed in Wiltshire are to be found in the 
largest numbers along the escarpment of the Marlborough Downs 
which looks over the valley of the Bristol Avon, then turns to face 
south above the Pewsey Vale and then, on its enclosing northward- 
facing arm, becomes the northern edge of Salisbury Plain. To the 
south of Westbury, this westward-facing escarpment is less bold and 
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more often broken into by river valleys, but the corn bunting clings to 
it. One corn bunting was recorded on Milk Hill at 900 ft. above sea 
level. There is very little land as high as this in Wiltshire and generally 
the species lives between the 350 ft. and 750 ft. contours. 

As has been its usual experience when attempting to make a full 
county survey of any species of bird, the Section has a meagre number 
of supporters in the far S.W. of the county. However, the few records 
obtained by some sporadic investigation indicate that the bird in this 
part of Wiltshire also favours the chalk slopes. 

The chalk mass is penetrated by rivers and roads. Where the chalk 
runs steeply down to a narrow valley, such as the Wylye valley, the 
corn bunting lives on those steep slopes. The roads, for example the 
main Devizes-Salisbury road, between West Lavington and Shrewton, 
are lined with telegraph wires and these have been adopted by the corn 
bunting as singing perches. Indeed, it is obvious that, while the prim- 
ary definition of the bird’s habitat in Wiltshire is the chalk upland, the 
exact territorial placing of the birds is largely determined by the pre- 
sence of adequate singing posts. The first type of such perches is wire, 
telegraph or fence; the second is the isolated and, often, stunted haw- 
thorn; the third is any weed of strong growth which overtops the sur- 
rounding crop; the fourth is a haystack. To a considerable degree the 
passage of our observers was confined to roads or tracks but, whenever 
special efforts were made to break into the open country, it was found 
that the density of the buntings thinned rapidly. There is no evidence 
that I am aware of to support any statement about the nature of the 
spread of corn buntings in Wiltshire since the first telegraph wire was 
run from Devizes to Salisbury but it is interesting to speculate on how 
their colonisation of the land, bordering the road from West Lavington 
to Shrewton, progressed. 

Lt.-Colonel J. K. Stanford writes, (in litt., 1953) “I have not seen a 
corn bunting on the Plain this year except where there was a barbed 
wire fence or a line of telegraph wires... .. I believe it will be 
found that, on the Plain, wire is the determining factor of distribution 
as it is in parts of Africa.’” Mr. Maxwell Macfarlane sent in 108 records 
in 1951. Of these, 93 were in open plain country, by roadsides or with- 
in 100 yds. of a road, singing from some kind of projection above the 
ground. 

In 1953 Mrs. Nurse wrote that, in an area between West Lavington 
and Erlestoke, bounded on the north by the main railway line to Corn- 
wall and on the south by the steep slopes of the downs, over which she 
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frequently walked, singing males occurred on the cultivated land, 
roughly corresponding with the Upper Greensand outcrop, which lies 
more or less between the 250’ and 400’ contour lines. This seems to me 
an interesting point since it is, to some extent, in conflict with the gen- 
eral statement that the corn bunting occurs on the chalk slopes. Where 
trees grow on the greensand there are no corn buntings. It would 
appear to be worthwhile to make a further study of the escarpment and 
note how far this occurrence of corn buntings on greensand is true in 
other areas. 


I hope that birdwatchers who live in the areas I have designated as 
negative will modify this designation, if they can, by sending in records 
to the County Bird Recorder. 

The Section acknowledges its debt to those observers who contri- 
buted reports to this inquiry. 


SUMMARY 


ta. In Wiltshire, Corn Buntings do not occur in the valleys of the Thames 
and Bristol Avon in the north and west. To this statement one exception 
must be made: there is a small pocket of breeding birds on high, stone- 
wall, limestone country near North Wraxall on the Wilts-Glos. border 

b. Corn buntings do not occur in the area east of the Salisbury Avon, south 
of the Kennet, down to the Hants border. 

c. Althought the area in the extreme south-west was not well examined 
the evidence we have suggests that this is also a negative territory. 

2a. Corn buntings occur in good numbers along the chalk escarpments 
which run from Bishopstone in the north-east to Mere in the south- 
west. They nest generally between 35oft. a.s.]. and 75oft. a.s.]. Some 
birds occur on greensand between these heights. 

b. The concentration of singing birds on the wires which border roads, 
crossing Salisbury Plain, is remarkable but, on the Plain itself, corn 
buntings are not present in such numbers as are found on the escarp- 
ments, and here again they are not seen far away from wire. 

c. Corn buntings also occur on the chalk slopes, enclosing the narrow 


river valleys, ¢.g., the Wylye, Nadder and Ebble. 


LIST OF OBSERVERS WHOSE HOMES ARE SHOWN ON MAP NO. I. 
1. Mrs. E. C. Barnes. Mr. N. Chuter. 


i) 


3. Mrs. N. Chuter. 4. Mr. G. Collett. 
5. Mr. E.N. Forbes. 6. Mrs. E. N. Forbes. 
7. Mr.J.H. Halliday. 8 Mrs. C. Seccombe Hett. 
9. Mr. Maxwell Macfarlane. to. Mrs. M. Nurse. 
11. Mrs. O. Peall. 12. Mr.C. Rice. 
13: > Mr. Di yiRice. 14. Mr. G. Spencer. 


(All these contribuited to the 1951 report.) 
VOL. LVI—CCIV & CCV C2 
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15. Mr. G. Boyle. 16. Miss M. Foster. 
17. Mr. L. G. Peirson. 18. Gunner P. Stead. 
19. Mr. W. Washbrook. 
(These joined in the inquiry in 1952.) 

20. Miss M. E. Butterworth. 21. Miss B. Gillam. 
22. Mr. C. M. Pitman. 

: (These sent notes in 1953.) 
23), Wir i. |eSpencer, 24. Lt.-Col. J. K. Stanford. 
25. Mr. B. M. Stratton. 

(These contributed in 1954.) 


437 
NIGHTINGALES IN WILTSHIRE 
By GEOFFREY L. BOYLE. 


Wiltshire is notably rich in Nightingales and, to do justice to an 
enquiry into the distribution of the species, would require many more 
observers than were, unfortunately, available during the three years 
under review, i.e. 1953 to 55. However, bearing this fact in mind, it is 
better perhaps to put on record the information gleaned, however 
meagre, rather than to shelve the whole business. 

A large area of the county is occupied by Salisbury Plain which ow- 
ing to its very nature is unsuitable and unattractive to Nightingales. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that the majority of records come 
from the western half, which is well wooded and has the thick cover 
so loved by breeding pairs. The southern and south-eastern part of 
the county, where there is plenty of suitable terrain, had only two or 
three observers—giving an incomplete picture of the bird’s status. 

To summarise, there were 20 observers in 1953, with 81 definite 
records of singing males and/or breeding pairs, together with one or 
two reports of ‘ Nightingales always to be found in this area’. In 1954, 
the number of observers dropped to seven, but the singing males noted 
were 67, mainly through the efforts of Squadron Leader Orr who alone 
recorded 42. 1955 produced 11 observers, with only 20 possible 
breeding pairs, but this is obviously not the true position. 

A particularly interesting breeding record came from Major W. M. 
Congreve which was published in British Birds Vol. xlviii, No. 12. In 
his garden at Farley, near Salisbury, a partly built Nightingale’s nest 
was found amid the bare stems of a blackthorn bush on 7th June, 1955. 
The nest very slowly took shape and in due course four eggs were laid 
and incubated and three young flew (4th egg addled). The remarkable 
thing about the nest was that it was supported 3ft. 8in. (to top of nest- 
edge) above the ground in a substantial fork in leafless blackthorn 
stems adjacent to dense, tall-growing bramble. Some feet above the 
nest was a canopy formed by the branches of a big hazel, but it was 
entirely open to view from one flank. 

F. C. R. Jourdain wrote in the Handbook that Nightingales nest 
“ generally on or close to the ground, occasionally a few feet above it. ’ 

(N.F. Ticehurst records that on 27th May, 1894 he found a nest con- 
taining 5 eggs at Newnham, Cambs. built on the top of a wooden 


paling fence separating a public footpath from a thick hawthorn hedge, 
2C2 
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which was several feet higher than the paling and afforded the nest a 
certain amount of shelter and concealment. The nest was five feet 
above the ground.) 

The main point which emerged from this enquiry, was the fact that 
more and more land is being cleared for building purposes and, to a 
lesser extent, for farming, gravel pits and re-afforestation. The result 
is that suitable breeding sites are shrinking and in certain cases entirely 
disappearing. One particular instance is a wood near Trowbridge, 
where in 1953 one could always be certain of hearing at least 8 singing 
birds on a good evening. Last year one was lucky to hear 4 males at 
any one time, due to pigs having been turned out in the wood, thus des- 
troying the undergrowth. 

An even worse example is near Lacock, where a beautiful hazel wood, 
which was almost a Nightingale sanctuary, has been completed up- 
rooted and a gravel pit taken its place. 

My thanks are due to the following who kindly submitted records :— 
Mrs. Barnes, Miss B. Gillam, G. J. Bryant, Miss M. C. Foster, Lt.-Col. 
R. H. Griffiths, Mrs. Megroz, Mrs. M. E. Nurse, Sqdn. Ldr. N. Orr, 
C. M. R. Pitman, C. Rice, Mrs. Seccombe Hett, A. Smith, J. D. Smith, 
R. J: Spencer, BL. M. Stratton; “L. Strong, Miss, 1) aUsher, 
G. L. Webber, Miss E. M. Wright. 
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Recorder: DONALD GROSE, 
Downs Edge, Liddington 


CONTRIBUTORS : 
A.W. A. Whiting, Stratton H.M.H. Miss Hughes, Bratton 
B.M.S. B. M. Stratton, East H.W.T. H. W. Timperley, 
Knoyle Fordingbridge 
B.N. B. F/O. B. N. Boothby, I.M.G. Mrs. Grose, Liddington 
Compton Bassett J.F.H-S. Dr. J. F. Hope- 
B. W. Mrs. Welch, Richmond Simpson, Bristol 
C.E.O. C. E. Owen, Locker- J-O.ALA; _, Le-Cmdr/ Arkell; 
idge Bourton 
C.M.F. C. M. Floyd, Holt M.B.Y-B. Mrs. Yeatman-Biggs, 
D.M.F. Miss Frowde, Colerne Stockton 
DS: Miss Stevens, Salisbury M.C. M. Collett, Ealing 
D.S.N.H.S. Dauntsey’s School M.C.N.H.S. Marlborough College 
N.H.LS. IN.ELS. 
E.G. Miss Gliddon, Chip- M.G. Miss M. Godden, 
penham Warminster 
E.S.S. E. S. Smith, Bradford- M.W. M. Waford, East 
on-Avon Knoyle 
Ee Mrs. Timperley, N.P. N. Peskett, Wembley 
Fordingbridge INEY.S: N. Y. Sandwith, Kew 
G.W.C. G. W. Collett, Chip- O.M.A. Mrs. Awdry, Devizes 
penham P.RSF. Mrs. Farquharson, 
H.G. Miss H. Godden, War- Homington 
minster R.B: Mrs. Barnes, Seagry 
FH, J.-E: H. J. Hunt, Chippen- R-SN. R. S. Newall, Fisher- 
ham ton Delamere 


T.G.C. T. G. Collett, Ealing 


T Indicates that a plant is not native in the locality given. 
All records, unless otherwise stated, are for 1955. 


Ranunculus hederaceus L. Ivy-leaved Crowfoot. 2, Sand-pit near Compton 
Bassett, I.M.G. 

R. sceleratus L. Celery-leaved Crowfoot. Form with fasciated stem three 
inches wide. 1, Bed of Erlestoke Lake, 1952, D.S.N.H.S. 

R. ficaria L. Lesser Celandine. Form with fasciated stem. 1, West Lavington, 
1954, D.S.N.HLS. 

Helleborus foetidus L. Stinking Hellebore. 10, Broad Chalke and Bishopstone, 
eS: 

Aquilegia vulgaris L. Columbine. 5, Clarendon Woods, D.S. 

Arabis hirsuta(L.) Scop. Hairy Rock Cress. 8, Elm Hill, H.G. and M.G. 

Erysimum cheiranthoides L. Treacle Mustard. 4, Marlborough, M.C.N.H.S. 
8, Elm Hill, H.G. and M.G. 
{ Diplotaxis tenuifolia(L.) DC. Wall Rocket. 4, Whitefield Hill. 
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} Rapistrum rugosum (L.) All. 1, Waste ground, Westbury, G.W.C. and T.G.C. 
{ Raphanus landra Moretti. 2, Bremhill, H.J.H. 

Reseda luteola L. Dyer’s Rocket. 2, Sand-pit near Compton Bassett, B.N.B. 

Polygala serpyllifolia Hose. Heath Milkwort. 9, Gutch Common, 1954, B.W. 

Silene anglica L. English Catchfly. Form with red flowers. 1, Littleton 
Pannell, O.M.A. 

Melandrium album x rubrum. 2, Sand-pit near Compton Bassett, I.M.G. 

Malva moschata L. Musk Mallow. Form with white flowers. 3, Hay Lane, 
H.W.T. . 

M. neglecta Wallr. Dwarf Mallow. 8, Imber, H.M.H. 
| Impatiens parviflora DC. Small-flowered Balsam. 1, Waste ground near 
Westbury Station, G.W.C. 

Medicago arabica (L.) All. Spotted Medick. 2, Sand-pit near Compton Bas- 
Sett, £.G. 

Trifolium fragiferum L. Strawberry-headed Clover. 10, Ox Drove, Crouches- 
ton Down, E.T. 

Ornithopus perpusillus L. Bird’s-foot. 2, Sand-pit near Compton Bassett, 
I.M.G. 

{ Vicia luteaL. Yellow Vetch. 10, Roadside between Broad Chalke and Bow- 
er Chalke, P.R.F. 

Lathyrus aphaca L. Yellow Vetching. 5, Clarendon, D.S. 

{ L. latifolius L. Everlasting Pea. 8, Railway bank, Sherrington, B.M.S. 

Alchemilla vestita (Buser) Raunk. 2, Lucknam Park, G.W.C. 4, Boreham 
Wood, M.C.N.H.S. 

Pyrus communis L. Pear. 3, Hedge, Sevenhampton, J.O.A.A. 

Chrysosplenium alternifolium L. Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage. 2, St. 
Edith’s Wood, B.N.B. 

1 Epilobium adenocaulon Hausskn. 2, Sand-pit near Compton Bassett, B.N.B. 

E. adenocaulon x obscurum. 9, Lane between Semley and Donhead St. Mary, 
N-YS. 
tT Ammi visnaga(L.) Lam. 1,Waste ground, Westbury, G.W.C. and T.G.C. 

Galium tricorne Stokes. Corn Bedstraw. 8, Warminster, H.G. and M.G. 

Valeriana dioicaL. Marsh Valerian. 4, Axford, M.C.N.H.S. 

Solidago virgaureaL. Golden Rod. 8, Southleigh Wood, H.G. and M.G. 

{ Erigeron canadensis L. Canadian Fleabane. 2, Sand-pit near Compton Bassett, 
G.W.C. 

Gnaphalium sylvaticam L. Heath Cudweed. 2, Silk Wood, M.C. 

Cirsium eriophorum(L.) Scop. Woolly-headed Thistle. 1, Longcombe Bot- 
tom, Bratton, lt. B. 8, Near Stockton Wood, M.B.Y-B. 

Cirsium tuberosum ((L.) All. Tuberous Thistle. 4, The hybrid, C. acaule x 
tuberosum, was first noted on Knap Hill by J.F.H-S. in 1952 but the Tuberous 
Thistle itself could not be found. Two years later, N.P. discovered a colony of 
thistles on the west slope which approached C. tuberosum very nearly but was not 
quite pure, and in 1955, C.E.O. showed me a small group of good C. tuberosum 
on the south-east slope. 8, Several patches on a steep grassy hillside near Stockton 
Wood, together with C. acaulex tuberosum, R.S.N. 

Cichorium intybus L. Chicory. 10, Coombe Bissett Down, E.T. 
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Leontodon hispidus L. Rough Hawkbit. Form with fasciated stem. 1, Lav- 
ington, D.S.N.HLS. 

Primula vulgaris Huds. Primrose. Form with double flowers. 3, Near Oak- 
sey, G.W.C. 

Primula veris x vulgaris. 2, Near Braydon Pond, D.M.F. 

Centaurium pulchellum (Swartz) E. H. L. Krause. 10, Church Bottom, Broad 
Chalke, E.T. 

Gentianella amarella (L.) H. Sm. Gentian. Form with white flowers. 2, 
Hullavington, M.C. 

Cuscuta epithymum (L.) Murr. Lesser Dodder. 8, Rook Hill, H.G. and M.G. 
Near Stockton Wood, R.S.N. 

Atropa belladonna L. Deadly Nightshade. 1, Wall near Bradford-on-Avon, 
1952, E.S.S. 
{ Datura stramoniumL. Thorn-apple. 7, Salisbury, D.S. 
1 Mimulus guttatus DC. Monkey-flower. 1, Stream near West Lavington 
Church, 1953, D.S.N.HLS. 

Euphrasia confusa Pugsl. 6, Ham Hill, I.M.G. 

E. anglica Pugsl. 9, Woodland rides, Fonthill Abbey, N.Y.S. 

Mentha x cordifolia Opiz. (M. rotundifolia x spiata) 9. Gutch Common, 1954, 
B.W. 
+ M. longifolia(L.) Huds. Horse Mint. 2, Waste ground, Chippenham, H.J.H 
t M. spicataL. em. Huds. Spearmint. 2, Notton, H.J.H. 

M.. piperita L. var. piperita. 9, Gutch Common, N.Y:S. 

Polygonum bistorta L. Bistort. 4, Figgins Lane, Marlborough, M.C.N.HLS. 

Neottia nidus-avis (L.) L. C. Rich. Bird’s-nest Orchid. 1, Manor marsh, Lav- 
ton, 1953, D.S.N.H.S. 2, Clyffe Pypard, M.C.N.H.S. 4, East Croft, M.C.N.H.S. 

Spiranthes spiralis (L.) Chevall. Lady’s Tresses. 2, Cricket-ground, Winsley, 
E.S.S. 

Cephalanthera damasonium (Mill.). Druce. Large White Helleborine. 3, Near 
the aircraft factory, Stanton Fitzwarren, A.W. 

Orchis ustulata L. Burnt Orchis. 8, Near Imber, H.M.H. 

O. ericetorum E. F. Linton. Heath Spotted Orchis. 9, Gutch Common, 
B.M.S. 

Ophrys apifera Huds. Bee Orchid. 10, Lane south of Alvediston, M.W. 
Swallowcliffe Down, B.M.S. 

O. apifera var. trollii (Hegetschw.) Druce. Wasp Orchid. 1, Cheverell Barn, 
1953, D.S.N.H.S. 

O. insectifera L. Fly Orchid. 9, East Knoyle, M.W. 

Gymmnadenia conopsea(L.) R.Br. Fragrant Orchid. Form with white flowers. 
10, Swallowcliffe Down, B.M.S. 

Platanthera bifolia (L.) L. C. Rich. Lesser Butterfly Orchid. 9, Lady Down, 
B.M.S. 

P. chlorantha (Cust.) Reichb. Greater Butterfly Orchid. 1, Coulston and 
Cheverell Barn, 1953, D.S.N.H.S. 9, East Knoyle, B.M.S. 

Iris foetidissma L. Gladdon. 9, Lady Down, B.M.S. 
1 Crocosmia x crocosmiiflora (Lemoine) N. E. Br. Montbretia. 9, Win Green, 
E.t: 
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Luzula forsteri(Sm.) DC. Narrow-leaved Hairy Woodrush. 9, Gutch Com- 
mon, 1954, B.W. 

Carex ovalis Gooden. 2, Near Lyneham, C.M.F. 9, Gutch Common, 1954, 
B.W. 

C. pallescens L. Pale Sedge. 9, Between Semley and Donhead St. Mary, 
N.Y.S. 

C. demissa Hornem. 9, Gutch Common, 1954, B.W. 
{ Panicum capillare L. var. occidentale Rydb. 2, Waste Ground, Chippenham, 
A. 
T Echinochloa crus-galli (L.) Beauv. 2, Bremhill, H.J.H. 
{ Setaria viridis (L.) Beauv. 2, Chippenham, H.J.H. 
{ S. italica(L.) Beauv. 2, Chippenham, H.J.H. 

Agrostis gigantea Roth. Black Bent Grass. 2, Chippenham, H.J.H. 

Holcus mollis L. Creeping Soft Grass. 9, Gutch Common, 1954, B.W. Near 
Semley and Fonthill Woods, N.Y.S. 
{ Avena ludoviciana Dur. 2, Potato field near Hullavington, G.W. C. 

Dryopteris borreri Newm. 9, Gutch Common, 1954, B.W. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT FOR 1955 
by B. W. WEDDELL 


1955 will long be remembered as a paradoxical sort of season that 
treated us to some of the loveliest and some of the foulest of weather. 
The spring was wet and cold. There was heavy snow on May 17th, and 
from mid-June we had three months of almost perfect summer weather. 
On the whole, though, entomologists have had rather a disappointing 
season. 

In spite of the wretched spring a nice lot of migrants were reported, 
but owing perhaps to the very hot dry summer, the larvae from many 
of these failed to mature. I had the luck to see scores of Painted Lady 
butterflies on May 29th, sheltering behind a wood on Kings Play Down. 
They had apparently just arrived. Many of their larvae were subse- 
quently observed on the thistles, but few of the imagines (adult insects) 
were seen on the wing in the late summer when one expected them to 
be abundant. The same applied to Red Admi-als, Clouded Yellows, 
etc. 

Some of the fritillaries on the contrary were unusually common and 
appeared in some new localities. It has been suggested that the lack of 
rabbits, which has so favourably affected the flora, has thus incidentally 
encouraged these lovely insects. 

An unusual visitor was the Bedstraw Hawk, which was reported all 
along the South coast and indeed well up country though I have no 
definite record for Wilts. Hummingbird Hawks were fairly plentiful 
and a few Striped Hawks were noted. Probably the rarest moth taken 
in Wiltshire was an exotic looking Pyrale which came to Capt. Jack- 
son's mercury vapour lamp on August 28th. It is called the Scarce 
* Olive-tree Pearl (Margaronia unionalis)and this year it appeared in nearly 
all our Southern counties. It is a gorgeous pearly white creation 
with a heavy costa of bright orange running from apex to apex. 

In the autumn larvae were very hard to find, and there were few 
moths to be seen enjoying the ivy blossom. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if the effect of this on next season will be as bad as the visible signs 
would seem to promise. Probably not. Nature has always some sur- 
prises up her sleeve, and hope springs eternal. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


M.C.F. Miss M. C. Foster. 

M.C. Marlborough College N.H.S. 
G.W.C. Mr. G. W. Collett, Chippenham. 
DR. Mr. David Rees, Bradford-on-Avon. 
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CE Mr. Charles Floyd, Holt. 

B.W. B. W. Weddell, Trowbridge. 

RGA]. Capt. R. A. Jackson, c.B.£., R.N. (retd.), F.R.E.S., Codford. 

C.M.R.P. Mr. C. M.R. Pitman, Salisbury. 

Vel. Miss Vere Temple, F.n.£.s., Tollard Royal. 

I.R.P.H Mr. I. R. P. Heslop, M.A., F.R.E.S., Salisbury. 

PHENOLOGICAL RECORD 
Average Date 1955 Difference 

Large White 18/4 17/4 +1 

Marbled White 26/6 20/6 ALG 

Meadow Brown 23/6 21/6 +2 

Cinnabar 18/5 24/5 —6 

Garden Carpet 5/5 20/5 —I5 

Brimstone Moth 19/5 6/6 —18 

Orange-tip E. Cardamines M.C. 115, GW. €.20:5 

Pale Clouded Yellow C. hyale LRP Hes 

Clouded Yellow C. croceus C.M.R.P. 10.7, G.W.C. 
25.10 

Silver-washed Fritillary A. paphia MCF 27 

High Brown Fritillary A. cydippe MC, 915.7, Rea} O.7. 
(Turning up in num- 
bers in new area) 

Dark Green Fritillary A. aglaia M.G.2¢.67 | ROA 0.7 
(Turning up in num- 
bers in new area) 

Marsh Fritillary E. aurinea M.C. 2.6 

Painted Lady V.. cardui B.W. 29.5. Many arriv- 

ing 

Chalkhill Blue L. coridon RAJ. & CMRP: 17.7, 
an early date 

Adonis Blue L. bellargus C.M.R.P. 12.6, apparent- 
ly getting scarcer 

Silver-spotted Skipper H. Comma M.C. 10.7 

Pine Hawk H. pinastri C.M.R.P. (L) 6.10 

Hummingbird Hawk M. stellatarium C.M,R.P? 16:6 

Poplar Kitten C. hermeliana M.C. 17.6 

Sallow Kitten C. furcula DR 36.5 

Lunar Marbled Brown _D. ruficornis R.A_J. 28.4, pale form 

Greater Swallow Promin- 

ent P. tremula IMC satis 

Scarce Prominent O. carmelita R.A.J. 28.4 

Peach Blossom T.batis R.A.J. 18.8,2nd brood— 
unusual 3 

Common Vapourer O. antiqua M.G.FYAL)2:8 

White Satin L. Salicis M3C.3.7 

Large Marbled Tort S. revayana B.W. 17.9 


White Ermine 


Buff Footman 
Scarce Footman 
Popular Dagger 


Alder Dagger 

Dark Dagger 

Grey Dagger 

Double Dart 

Great Brocaded Rustic 


Bright-line Brown-eye 


Hedge Rustic 
Dark Brocade 
Slender Brindle 
Grey Chi 
Butterbur Ear 


Small Mottled Willow 
Red Chestnut 


Striped Lychnis Shark 
Bordered Sallow 

Dark Bordered Straw 
Smal] Blood-veined Wave 
Early Tooth-striped 

Large Phoenix 

Current Spinach 

Galium Carpet 


Narrow-barred Carpet 
Currant Pug 
Bordered Pug 
Scarce Umber 
Scarce Olive-tree Pearl 
Scarce Forester 


Osier Hornet Clearwing 
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S. lubricipeda 


E, deplana 
E. complana 
A. megacephala 


A. alni 
A. tridens 
A. psi 
G., auger 
E. occulta 


D. oleracea 


T. cespitis 

E, adusta 

A. scolopacina 
A, chi 

H., petasitis 


L. exigua 
C. rubricosa 


C. lychnitis 
P. umbra 
H. peltigera 
S. imitaria 
N. carpinata 
L. prunata 
L. mellinata 
E. galiata 


N. obstipata 

E. assimilata 
E. succenturiata 
E. aurantiaria 
M. unionalis 
P. globularia 


S. Bembiciformis 


R.A.J. 22.8, 2nd brood— 
unusual 

C.M:R.P; 20:8 

C.M.RG:P. 15.8 

R.A.J. 26.8, 2nd brood— 
unusual 

DAR 16.6, RAT, 7.6 

C.M.R.P., Larvae feeding 
together 28.8 

MEG. 25.7; 

R.A.J. 31.7, Very rare in 
South 

R.AJ. 3.9, 2nd brood— 
unusual 

C.M.R.P. 20.8 

Vo. 7 

R.A;J..12.8 

D:R.3.9 

R.A_J. 20.9, unusually 
late 

D.R. 3.9 

R.A, J 11.4, -dimmense 
numbers at sallow. 

RAJ. 17.7. BW. 

D.R., 21.8 


R.AJ., plentiful 

D.R. 9.7 

M.C.8.7. 

R.A J., 2nd brood— un- 
usual 

BEAT. 5:9 

B.W. 88 

RIA]. 1437 

C.M.R.P. 20.11 

R.A.J. 28.8 

R.A,J. 16.6 a fortnight 
late 


GoM. RoR (ayaa 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 
ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 1955 


RECEIPTS Psd. 
Balance, 31st Dec., 1954 57 13 5 
Members’ subscriptions- 

Ugh at iO. cs BeavAo ©2116 
Reprints le TO! 
Museum Bird eaad = 17\°6 

£109 9 II 
Hon. Treasurer: 
G. W. COLLeETT. 
31st Dec., 1955. 


PAYMENTS Tse. 
Postages & Stationery :— 
Hon. Secretary eg Se Sra 2 
Hon. Treasurer faa, 3 EO! ae 
Printing & Typing .. 4 Il 


Wiltshire Archaeological 
Society, 1/- per member 6 18 o 


Hire of Rooms He Sania doy yh ico 
Affiliation Fees :— 
British Trust for Orni- 
thology .. UO 
South Western Nat- 
uralists.. © 2: tn 
Museum Bird Fund TTO. 16 
Press & Field Meetings Gp] 
Donation to Society .. 6 0 0 
Balance 31st Dec.,1955 78 16 I 
G9 O11 
Audited and found correct 


E. C. BARNES, 
28th Jan., 1956. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE WILTSHIRE AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY LIBRARY (AT THE MUSEUM, DEVIZES) 


Donors 
T. R. Hood. 


E. G. Kempson. 


Mrs. T. Gye. 
Mrs. T. Gye. 


F, C. Merritt. 


F. C. Merritt. 


J; Leach. 


F/O. Marilyn. 

P. Long. 

Warwick County 
Council. 

A. D. Passmore. 


Mrs. E. G. Barnes. 


Donors 
Brig. K. M. Hedges. 


L. G. Dibden. 


H. Wilson. 


Institute of Historical 


Research. 


PAMPHLETS 


Three letters to the Electors of Chippenham, 1818. 
From J. Maitland and C. Heath. 

Report of the H. of C. debate on Avebury 16/12/55. 

Pamphlet on St. Mary’s Church, Market Lavington. 

History of the Congregational Church, Market Lav- 
ington, founded 1805. Relates the history of the 
chapel, ministers and Sunday School and connec- 
tion with the ‘ pious shepherd of Salisbury Plain. ’ 

Urchfont Papers. 1947-1951. 

Short accounts of some of the more important courses 
held at Urchfont Manor. 

Various Acts relating to Wilts. 

These concern levying of Rates and Road Acts near 
Devizes and rebuilding the Council Chamber at 
Salisbury. 

History of the Wiltshire Gazette. 

From its start in Salisbury (1816) and Devizes(1819) to 
the present day. Also includes an account of the 
Simpson family. 

Report of the Compton Bassett botanical survey, 
1955 and 1956. 

Account of the Keiller Collection of Stukely papers. 

Deals with the Stukeley papers presented to the Bod- 
leian Library in 1955 by the late A. Keiller, F.s.a. 

Alice Colborne’s History. 

Religious account of the death of Alice Colborne of 
Whitsbury, 1891. 

Report of the Visitors to the Ashmolean Museum, 
1955. Contains particulars of the Passmore gifts. 
Extracts from the bird notes of the Rev. G. Marsh, 

1842. These relate to the Sutton Benger area. 


BOOKS | 


Whatley, C. W., ‘ Farm, Fox and Fireside ’. 
Swindon Press Ltd., 1955. 

Transcript of the Parish Registers and the Church- 

wardens’ Accounts of Aldbourne. 
Platts, Dr. A. History of Chippenham. 853-1946. 
Volume 3 of the Victoria County History for Wilts, 
1956. 
An account of the ecclesiastical history of the county. 
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T. W. Tilley. 


Bought. 


Bought. 


Mrs. Dugdale. 


Miss B. Anstie. 


Additions to Library 


Items of Potterne History, collected by T. W. Tilley. 
Scrapbook of Potterne history with pen and ink 
sketches. 
Talbot, M. My Life and Lacock Abbey. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1956. 
Sewell, G. A Wessex Notebook. 
G. F. Wilson & Co. Ltd. 1956. 


PRINTS etc. 
Prints of East Grafton Church and an account of its 
building. 
Three photographs of Devizes, 1880-1887. 
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WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY RECORDS BRANCH 


Honorary Secretary’s and Honorary Treasurer’s Report for 1955/6. 


1. The Reserve Fund. In June the Chairman addressed a circular letter to all 
members of the Branch, whose membership was not of very recent standing, 
appealing to them to join with him in building up a reserve fund to meet un- 
expected contingencies. The response has been generous and the officers are 
extremely grateful to those who have contributed. A sum of {115 has already 
been gathered in, and there are promises of further gifts. The fund will remain 
open for some time to come, and will, it is hoped, attract further donations and 
bequests. A list of the names of those who have responded to the appeal will be 
included in the next annual report. 

2. Annual General Meeting 1955. The Annual General Meeting for 1955 was 
held at the Town Hall, Malmesbury, on Saturday, 2nd July, 1955. Mr. G. D. 
Ramsay, Fellow of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, spoke on * Malmesbury, 
Antwerp and the West of England Cloth Trade in the Sixteenth Century ’. 

3. Membership. The Branch now numbers 155 personal and 69 institutional 
members, a total of 224. A new letter was prepared and printed in late 1955 
comprising information about the objects of the Branch and forms ofapplication 
for membership and enclosing lists of volumes published and projected. This 
was posted in January 1956 to all members of the parent Society not also mem- 
bers of the Branch and as a result twenty-three new members were enrolled. 

4. Financial Position. The year 1956 began with credit balances at Lloyd’s 
Bank and in the Post Office Savings Bank totalling (to the nearest pound) £458. 
Total income during the first nine months of 1956 was £633; total expenditure 
(including £514 for the printing and distribution of Volume XI) was £542. 

Income included a generous grant from Wiltshire County Council of £150 
towards the cost of Volume XI, and £115 in donations from members to- 
wards our Reserve Fund. In order to take advantage of the possibility of de- 
positing this fund at 34%, the Branch’s deposit account was transferred to the 
Somerset and Wilts Trustees Savings Bank, and the Reserve Fund deposited in 
that Bank’s Special Investment Department. 

On September 22nd, 1956, the Branch’s credit balances at the two banks 
totalled £648. 

Later this year we must expect to meet a heavy bill for the printing and dis- 
tribution of Volume XII. Against this, we have still to receive about £60 in 
Income Tax refunded under the Covenant Scheme, and about £145 is still due 
in subscriptions for 1956. 

5. Sales of Publications. Reference was made in the report for last year’s 
annual meeting to the sudden increase in sales to bookshops in Japan. This 
trend has continued, and so far no fewer than $3 copies of our publications have 
been sold to Tokyo booksellers. One such bookseller, in particular, has pur- 
chased two complete sets of our publications, as well as three copies each of 
Volumes VII, IX and X. The volume most in demand in Japan is Volume IX 
(Surveys of Lord Pembroke’s Manors), of which at least 20 copies have been 
sent to Tokyo. 
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In addition, three copies have now gone to the Soviet Academy of Science 
in Moscow, and a copy of Volume X (Two 16th Century Taxation Lists) 
to a bookseller in Sydney, Australia. This is the first instance of such a sale 
within the Commonwealth. Numerous other copies have been sold to British 
export booksellers for destinations unknown. 

There has so far been no development in the matter of the liquidation of the 
firm of Simpkin Marshall, and the sum of about £7 which they owed us at the 
time must be regarded as a bad debt. Another firm of booksellers, Alfred 
Wilson, Ltd., has also recently been placed in the hands of receivers. This firm 
owes us {1 5s. od. only, and it is understood that a new company has been 
formed which is to take over the business and the liabilities of its predecessor. 


6. Details of Income from Subscriptions and Sales of Volumes. 


Subscriptions: Sales to Members Sales to Non- 
Members 
VA ail: Ls. d. Lae 
1954 4°00 Vol. I f -O' 40, (1) a 5. 2-(2) 
1955 182 12 10 Ill 2, OO (2) A 13 2) (4) 
1956 O16 IV 1 Oh OL) 2-15) 76) (2) 
V Tt .O Ou(1) 4 12, 72 (4) 
VI EO. 40 (i) 10; 11 2,0} 
VII 10 10 (1) 272 (3) 
VIII 2 6 6: (2) 8= 5-0 (7) 
IX tO O(a) 7218 2°(7) 
xX 15 0.(n) 12; 6: <9 (10) 
187 12 10 Vig fe Fa esl) §6 14 § 
24th September, 1956. M. G. RATHBONE. 


M. J. LANSDOWN. 


Honorary Editor’s Report for 1955/6 


1. Volume for 1955. Mr. J. P. M. Fowle’s edition of Wiltshire Quarter 
Sessions and Assizes, 1736 was distributed during January as Volume XI. 


2. Volume for 1956. Volume XII., the Collectanea, containing selected 
documents relating to Medieval Wiltshire, each with its own introduction, is 
in the press and should be ready for distribution during October.’ Professor 
T. F. T. Plucknett, F.8.a., Professor of Legal History in the University of 
London and a past President of the Royal Historical Society, has contributed a 
foreword. The volume also contains a list of corrections and additions to 
Volumes I to XI in our series. 

3. Volume for 1957. The text of Mr. R. L. Rickard’s Progress Notes of 
Warden Woodward for the New College Estates in Wiltshire, 1659—74, which 
is to be issued as Volume XIII, is in page-proof. The introduction and indices 
are being completed. Distribution is expected by Easter 1957. 


* This volume has now appeared. 
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4. Volume for 1958. Mr. C. A. F. Meekings has resumed work on his intro- 
duction to the Crown Pleas of the Wiltshire Eyre, 1249. It is anticipated that the 
text and introduction will be ready to send to the printer in the Spring. 


5. Other future volumes. Progress has been made with editions of (i) the 
Charters of Lacock Abbey (Miss Joan Gibbs); (ii) the Rolls of Highworth Hun- 
dred (Mrs. Brenda Farr); (iii) Hemyngsby’s Register (Dr. Helena Chew); (iv) 
Ministers’ Accounts of the Lands of Adam de Stratton (Mr. M. Farr); (v) the 
Diary of Thomas Naish (Miss Doreen Slatter), and (vi) the Wiltshire Forest 
Eyre, 1257 (the General Editor). 


6. New Projects. Members will be delighted to learn that Miss Julia Mann 
has offered to undertake an edition of Documents Illustrative of the Wiltshire 
Textile Trades in the Eighteenth Century. Miss C. V. E. Dale of the Public 
Record Office has accepted my invitation to prepare an abstract of all the Wilt- 
shire entries in the Apprenticeship Books, which are preserved among the re- 
cords of the Board of Inland Revenue, for the period 1710-1808. 

12th August, 1956. N. J. WittiaMs. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 


1955 
BALANCE SHEET 
31st December, 1954:—  £ s. d. 31st December, 1955... £. s. _d. 
Cash at bank °.. vay $400.9. 06 Cash at bank .. SS AO26 Se 7 
Cashinhand .. a Er 7 Cash in hand ss 3 25 
P.O. Savings Bank .. 149 19 3 P.O. Savirigs Bank: .... (155. 48 4 
Balance reduced by .. 133 II 23 
£691 14 4 £691 14 4 
STOCK ACCOUNT 
31st December, 1954:— ff s. d. 31st December, 1955:— £ s. d. 
Vol. I 19 . ee 8! O- 0 Vol. I 17 Ve 3640-40 
1 ee ay rio Mo) I I : EO) ..0 
Vol. II ee te iO: 0 lil 90 89 I00 
ETD 5) 928 Sz ers O25. O: 8-0 IRV 191 189 I0 oO 
PVYATO2 3; a LO2" 10-0 V 76 76.0 O 
V Ol are ees 7O) On VI 83 81 10 oO 
Wie o 89)".:. e879. 20 VII 04 94 0°0 
VIL4.07° =: ee NOWeZO) 0 Vils 259 150 0 O 
WITL 257712: Be S72 O30 IX 57 $7:° 0 5G 
EXG 675 dee (Ope Ox O X 85 85 0 9 
> Gea vi Wie oo 
Increase during 19 Son car 4G 7 0. 
£839 10 o | £839 10 o 
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EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


EXPENDITURE a Suni. | INCOME Js) ie 
Postage and Secretarial 9 10 8 | Subscriptions .. 88 12-21% 
Stationery, ‘pypine. ete. 27. 21.2 Sales of vols. toMem- 

Annual meeting (room, bers 11, 11 1Gr 
teas) 317 6 Sales of vols. te Non- 

Cost of printing ol x $279, 20 Members .. j SG. LAWS 
Gene Com Condes 

Corporation ede L2Siy) On 
Covenant Scheme, Tax 

recovered .. ASC iO 

Annual Meeting, teas 21 210 

Donations .. 5°20 
Excess of Expenditure 

over Income Oe gS -- SLT 

£507 12, 4 S67 12) 4 


* For details, see report of Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct in accordance with the books and vouchers, and 
the explanations given. 
(Signed) F. C. Prrr M. J. LANsDown, 
Hon. Auditor. Hon. Treasurer. 
Sept. roth, 1956. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE SINCE 
JUNE, 1955. 

Seven deeds relating to property in the manor and parish of West Knoyle, 
1864-1933. 

Four copies of surrenders and admissions, manor of Calne, Downton, 
Ogbourne St. George and Ogbourne St. Andrew and deed relating to property 
in the borough of Wilton, 1768-1815. 

Abstract of Title of Lord Arundell to manors and lands in Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, Dorset, Somerset, and Gloucestershire, 1720-1809, 1819. 

Approximately 97 documents or files of papers, being the records of Lacock 
Parish Council, including Vestry minutes from 1843 and minutes of the Parish 
Council and its sub-committees; together with other records relating to the Fire 
Brigade, allotments and the administration of the burial ground, 1895-1946. 
(Deposit.) 

The probate records of the Archdeaconries of the Sarum and Wilts, 1800- . 
1858. 

Two deeds relating to a private housing estate in Swindon, 1854, 1855. 

Fifteen deeds, a will, and other documents relating to a messuage in Great 
Bedwyn, 1667-1866. (Deposit.) 

Nine deeds, chiefly relating to properties in Fisherton Anger, 1649-1850. 

Seventeen draft and copy deeds and papers relating to property in the parish 
of Ogbourne St. Andrew, 1807-43. 

Papers relating to Joseph Tanner, Mayor elect of Salisbury; “ pay bills ’’ and 
papers relating to the militia of Salisbury and other papers 1797-1798; medicine 
bills of J. Richardson, c. 1821-27. 


2D2 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ARTICLES 


Nicholas Thomas. Curator of the Society’s Museum at Devizes and a 
frequent contributor to this Magazine. He has excavated widely in this country 
and is now writing a guide to Prehistoric and Roman sites in England. 


J. W. G. Musty. Research Chemist. Member of the Salisbury Field Club 
(Chairman 1956), co-author of the article on a Bronze Age barrow at Middle 
Woodford with the late Dr. Stone, of whose death in May readers will have 
heard with great regret. An in memoriam notice of this distinguished archae- 
ologist will appear in our next number. 


M. W. Thompson, Ph.D. Assistant Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
Ministry of Works. Author of several articles on prehistoric subjects and 
mediaeval excavations. 


Miss S. M. Chadwick. Research student at the London University Institute 
of Archaeology. 


T. R. Thomson, F.S.A. Served on Committee of the Society of Geneal- 
ogists. Compiled Catalogue of British Family Histories. Editor, Cricklade 
Historical Society. Publications include ‘ Braden Forest ’(O.U.P. 1953). 


J. S. Roskell, D.Phil. Professor of Mediaeval History at Nottingham 
University since 1952. Author of ‘ The Commons in the Parliament of 1422 ’ 
(Manchester University Press 1954) and other works, particularly on mediaeval 
parliamentary history. At present collaborating with the Editorial Board of the 
Official History of Parliament. 


Sir Francis Knowles, Bart. D.Phil. Head of Biology Dept., Marlborough 
College, since 1938. Publications include “ Man and other Living Things 1945; 
Freshwater and Salt Water Aquaria 1953. 


J. Cannon. Research student preparing thesis on Wiltshire parliamentary 
history for Ph.D. at Bristol University. 


J. H. P. Pafford. Goldsmith’s Librarian of the University of London. 
Publications include Bale’s King Johan, 1931, and The Sodder’d Citizen 1936, 
(Malone Soc.); Accounts of Parliamentary Garrisons of Great Cahalfield and 
Malmesbury, 1645-6, 1940; Bradford-on-Avon Charter toor A.D., 1951 
(W.A.M., Dec. 1951). 
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INDEX TO VOL. LVI. 
(June, 1955, to December, 1956) 


Acanthoceras rhotomagense (am- 
monite), 14 

Adamson, Robert, stands for Crick- 
lade, 379; elected, 382 

Adcock, Mrs. R., 404 

Adlam, H. G., gift, 410 

Aelfheah, grant of Ellandune to, 265 

Agincourt, Sir W.. Hungerford’s 
wish for archers at, 314 

Algar, D. J., on Sorviodunum, 102- 
26 

Amesbury, Litylwallys, 61; Much- 
elewalles, 60; Walledych, 60; 
Walyate, 60; Excavations at, 237- 
40; in “ Ogilby improved ’, 398 

Ancient British Forgery, by F. K. 
Annable, 391-2 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 270 

Anglo-Saxon Name for the Ave- 
bury Circle, by E.G. H. Kemp- 
son, 60-I 

Annable, F. K., 108; on A Map of 
Roman Britain, 186-7; on bur- 
ials at Bratton and Longbridge 
Deverell, 190-1; on finds at Folly 
Farm, Mildenhall, 191-2; on ex- 
cavations at Black Field, Milden- 
hall, 241-5; on a stone coffin at 
Bradford-on-Avon, 390-I; on a 
British (Dobunic) coin forgery, 
301-2 

Anthony, Miss I., excavations at 
Black Field, Mildenhall, 241-5 

Armin, W. L., gift, 184 

Ashbee, P., Amesbury excavations, 
237 

Atkinson, R. J. C., excavation at 
West Kennet, 232; excavation at 
Stonehenge, 232-237; on Marden, 
251; gift, 410 

Aubrey, John, quoted, 192, 366, 389, 


397 

Avebury Circle, Anglo-Saxon 
name, 60-1, 190; Old Rectory, 
61; Trusloe Farm, 61; Waden 


Hill, 167-71; Waledich, 60; Ave- 
bury Manor, 359-370 

Avebury Manor, by Sir F. 
Knowles (illust.), 359-370; mon- 
astic phase, 359-62; owned by Sir 
W. Sharington, 362; owned by 
Dunch family, 362-4; quarrel be- 
tween Truslowe and Dunch fam- 
ilies, 363; southfront built for Sir 
J. Mervyn, 364; bought by Sir J. 
Stawell, 364; at Commonwealth 
and Restoration, 364-5; ghosts at, 
365-6; John Aubrey, and, 366; 
sold to Sir R. Holford, the Hol- 
fords, 366-7; Arthur Jones, at, 367; 
General Sir Adam Williamson, at, 
367-8; Kemm family at, 368; 
owned by Col. Jenner, 368;sold to 
Mr. A. Keiller, 369; R. C. Hutch- 
inson on, 370 

Awdry, Miss. M. F., obit., 412 

Awdry, Mrs. R. W., gift, 82 


Badbury, 400 

Baker, Miss R. E., gift, 204 

Bapton (Fisherton Delamere) mes- 
olithic site, 151, 154-7, 160; New 
Barn, fibula from, 195 

Barbury, 270 

Barnes, Mrs. R. G., Wiltshire 
Bird Notes, 19-29, 417-429 

Barty, Miss E. R., gift, 204 

Bashford, Sir H. H., on Easton 
Royal churches, 66-7; gift, 410 

Battle of Ellandune, by T. R. 
Thomson, 270-1 

Battlesbury Camp (Warminster), 
Iron Age site at, 262-4 

Baydon, flint axe from, 181 

Beauchamp, Sir Walter, 342-358; 
lands in Wiltshire, 343; service 
with Henry IV, 345; keeper of 
forest of Braden (Wilts), 346; 
Knight of shire for Wilts, 1410, 
346; in 1415 campaign in France, 
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347; speaker, 1416, 348; Bailli of 
Rouen, 349; treasurer of royal 
household, 350; member of re- 
gency council, 354; Death, 1429 
Or 1430, 355 

Beacon Hill, Bulford, late Bronze 
Age boundary = at, 240-I 

Beaven, J. F., obit., 7 

Benfield, Paul M. p ae Cricklade, 
376; quarrels with Samuel Petrie, 
367-83; abroad in India, 377; 
settlement with Petrie, 382-3 

Benson, Capt., excavations at Bea- 
con Hill, 240-1 

Bishopsdown, 241 

Bishopstone, strip lynchets excav- 
ated, 12-16 

Blake, Mr., of Knighton, 62 

Blunt, C., donation, 245 

Bocherville, St. George de, Abbot 
of; and Avebury, 360 

Bones for the Archaeologist, by 
I. W. Cornwall, noticed, 401-2 

Boon, G. C., donation, 245 

Boscombe Down village site, 105 

Bounds of Ellandune c. A.D. 956, 
by T. R. Thompson, 265-270 

Bowen, H. C., 251, 252 

Boyle, G. L., Wiltshire Bird 
Notes, 417-429; Nightingales 
in Wiltshire, 437-8 

Braden Pond, old name of, 195 

Brackenbury, Mrs. D. N., 404 

Bradford-on-Avon, Stone coffin at, 
390-1; Fitzmaurice Grammar 
School, 391, 408 

Braidwood, Miss M.,. gifts, 182-4, 
204, 410, 411 

Bratton, skeletons found, 190; field 
work at, 252 

Braun, H., The Choir of Old 
Sarum Cathedral (illus.), 55-9 

Braydon, 196 

Brentnall, H. C., 61, 69; In Mem- 
oriam, I-3 

Brinkman, L., gift, 183 

Bristol University, gift, 204; course 
in Archaeology and Surveying, 252 


British Broadcasting Corporation, 
406, 408 

Britton, J., Celtic Cabinet moved, 
405 

Broadstones, The, 192-3 

Brockhurst (Purton), 196 

Brokenborough, The Bounds of, 
69 

Brond, Ralph, 60 

Brooke, J. W, 152-4 

Brooke, Mrs., T. C., gift, 183 

Bryant & May, Messrs, gift, 82 

Buckeridge, J. M., gifts, 82, 183 

Bulford, late Bronze Age boundary 
ditch at Beacon Hill, 240-1 

Burderop, R. B. site at, 193 

Burden, J., 404 

Burne, Lt.-Col. A., 270 

Burton, family and Holt, 388 

Bush, W. G., gift, 182 


Calcutt, 195 

Callendar, Dr. M. H., gift, 410 

Calne, 398 

Camerton Field Club, gift, 410 

Cannon, J., Samuel Petrie and the 
Borough of Cricklade, 371-387 

Carnegie Trust, 404 

Celtic Cabinet, by J. Britton, in 
Museum, moved, 405 

Chadwick, S. E. andM. W. Thomp- 
son, Iron Age habitation site 
near Battlesbury Camp, War- 
minster, 262-4 

Chandler, T. H., gifts, 409, 410, 411 

Charlton, J., 105 

Chelworth, 195 

Chester, Mrs., gift, 205 

Chettle, H. G., 197 

Cholderton, 241 

Choir of Old Sarum Cathedral, 
by Hugh Braun, F.S.A. (illus.), 
= 

Christian Malford, mesolithic site, 
151, 157) 200,251 

Cirencester, Abbey of and Avebury, 
360-1 

Clarendon Palace, 99 
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Clatford, barrow circles at, 193; 
stone circle near, 192 

Clyffe Pypard, 389 

Codrington, Cmdr. C. A., obit., 75 

Coffin S., Eighteenth century 
milestones on a Downs track 


by, 395-6 

Coffin stone, at Bradford-on-Avon, 
390-1 

Cold Kitchen Hill, earthworks, 
objects from, 407 


Cole, A., 405, 406 

Cole Park (Malmesbury) visited, 197 

Colerne Park, botanical survey, 39- 
47; note on birds, 48 

Collingbourne Ducis, 259 

Collingwood, R. G., quoted, 105 

Collins, V., gift, 82 

Combes, D., obit., 201 

Connah, G., 404 

Cooper, Sir W. G. D., Bt., obit., 74 

Corn Bunting in Wiltshire, by 
C. Rice (illus.), 430-436 

Cornwall, I. W., Bones for the 
Archaeologist, noticed, 401-2 

Coulter, Ven. Joseph William, obit., 
413 

Council for British Archaeology, 
252, 401 

Cow Down (Collingtourne) bar- 
rows, 128-9, 147; (Longbridge 
Deverell) skeletons, 191 

Coxe, C. W., stands for Cricklade 
381; elected, 382 

Crawford, O G. S., Said and Done, 
noticed, 185 

Crespyn, Thos., 60 

Cricklade, course of Roman Rd., 
164-5; date and line of walls, 
163-4; Long Close, 163-4; Ro- 
man pottery, 166; Samuel Petrie 
and 18th cent. elections at, 371- 
387 

Cricklade Excavations of 1953- 
54, by F. T. Wainwright, 162- 
6 

Crocker, J., 8, 10 

Cunnington, Lt. Col. R. H., gift, 


204; Marden and the Cunning- 
ton Manuscripts, 4-11; Mrs. 
M..E., 104, 167, 251; Wm. (of 
Devizes), 4,9; Wm. (of Heytes- 
bury), 4-11; Wm., portrait of, 
405 

Curlew, The Commonasa Wilt- 
shire Breeding Bird, by Lt. 
Col. J. K. Stanford, O.B.E., 
M.C., M.B.O.U., 30-4 


Davies, D. A. LU; 261 

Deevin, gift, 184 

Deverel-Rimbury cultures, and 
Heale Hill urnfield, 253-261 

Devizes Castle, 56, 99 

Devizes Grammar School. 244; 
Institute of Further Education, 406 

Devizes Museum, see under Wilt- 
shire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, Museum entries 

Dewar, J., M.P. for Cricklade, 372- 


Dinton, ground flake and graver 
from, 188-9; mesolithic site, 151, 
157-60; visited, 197; bronze scrap 
from, 392 

Dobuni, coin forgery, 392 

Domesday Book, and Ellandune, 
265; and Avebury, 360 

Dorset County Archivist, gift, 204 

Downes, Mr. and Mrs., gift, 82 

Downton, excavations at, 246-250; 
Roman villa, 246; Mesolithic 
finds, 246-7; Neolithic B and 
Beaker finds, 247-8 ; Roman finds, 
248; Saxon finds, 248-9; Med- 
iaeval finds, 249-50 

Dryden, Miss A., exors., gift, 204 

Dunch family of Avebury, 61, 362-4 

Dunch Hill Plantation, 241 

Durocornovium, site of, 72 

Durrington Walls, bronze at, 392 


Eadwig, King, and grant of Ellan- 
dune, 265 
Earle, W., M.P. for Croicklade, 372 
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Earls’ Farm Down, Excavations at, 
237, 238-40 

Early Bronze Age Barrow and 

Late Bronze Age Urnfield, Heale 
Hill, Middle Woodford (illus.), 
by J. WG. MUSTY and 
J. F. S. STONE, 253-261 

Easton Royal, churches, 66-7; 
priory, 66-7; Seymour family, 
66-7 

Edinburgh University, 232 

Editorship of W.A.M., Sabben- 
Clare, E. E., editor; Wylie, H., 
gives up editorship, 227 

Edmonds & Co., and Museum, 404 

Edwards, Miss D.., gift, 182 

Edwards, R., 261 

Eighteenth century milestones 
on a Downs track, by S. 
Coffin, 395-6 

Eisey, 68 

Ellandune, Bounds of, 265-70; 
Battle of, 270-271 

Ely, River, 195 

Engleheart ,Rev. G. H., 157-9 

English Place-Names Elements, 
by A. H. Smith, noticed, 401 

Entomological Report, by B. W. 
Weddell, 49-51; 443-5 

Estcourt, Thomas, M.P. for Crick- 
lade, 384-6 

Evans, Prof. J. D., Amesbury excav- 
ations, 237 

Everleigh (see also Snail Down), 400 

Excavation and Field-Work in 
Wiltshire: 1956, SURVEY BY 
N. THOMAS, 231-252 

Excavations at Snail Down, 
Everleigh, by N. Thomas and 
C. Thomas (illus.), 127-48 


Ferris, Mrs. M. E., gift, 204 

Fibula, La Tene I from Fisherton 
Delamere, H. de S. Shortt on, 195 

Fielder J., gift, 410 

Fisherton Delamere, fibula from, 
195 

Fitz Count, Reginald, 68 


Fitzmaurice Grammar School, 
Bradford-on-Avon, 391, 408 

Forest Hill (Mildenhall), hill-fort, 
245 

Forster, T. Watkin, and Holt, 389 

Fovant mesolithic site, 151, 157, 160 
=I 

Fox, C., gifts, 183-4 

Fuller, Major R. F., obit., 200 

Gaiger, Bros., gifts, 410, 411 

Ghosts [2] ,at Avebury Manor, 365-6 

Giffard, Lt. Col. Jack, obit., 413 

Gillam, Miss B., on N. H. S. meet- 
ings, 17, 414; mentioned, 404 

Gillman, Miss, gift, 205 

Goddard, Amborse, M.P. for Wilts, 


383-5 
Godstow Abbey (Oxon.), 68 
“Golden Barrow ’ (Upton Lovell), 


193 

Goldstraw, W., N.H.S. guide, 17 

Grinsell, L. V., 127, 129; gifts, 182 

Gough, G. I. & Son, gift, 204 

Gough, Miss B. M., gift, 205 

Grimes, Dr. W. F., 252 

Grose, J. D., A Botanical Survey 
of Colerne Park, 39-47; 
Wiltshire Plant Notes, 35-8, 
439-42, ; gift, 204 

Grovely Wood, Roman road in, 
105, 197 

Grudgings, N. W.,405 

Grundy, Dr., on Ellandune, errors 
of, 265, 270 


Hackpen, mesolithic site, 149-53, 
160-1,; Neolithic pottery, 170 

Hailstone, derivation of name, 196 

Halcomb, R.F., gifts, 204 

Hannay, Mrs. G. D., 194; gift, 182 

Hants Field Club, 393 

Harvey, Sir E. M., Bt., obit., 202 

Hatfield Barrow (Marden), 8-11, 
251 

Hawkes, Prof. C. F. C., 104-11, 193, 


259 
Hawley, Col. W., 103 
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Heale Hill, Middle Woodford, Urn- 
field at, 253-261 

Hearne, Thos., 192 

Hedges, Brig. K. M. F., gifts, 182, 
204 

Helen’s Thorn, battle of Ellandune 
near, 271 

Heneage, John Walter, M.P., stands 
for Cricklade, 381; seated by H. 
of C. 1785, 382; elected 1790, 
384; resigns 1794, 386 

Herman, Bishop, $5 

Hicks, Miss M. K.., gift, 183 

Highpost (near Salisbury), excav- 
ation at WAECO Firework fac- 
tory, 245 

Hoare, Sir R. C., 4-11 

Holford, family of Avebury, 366-7 

Holloway, W. G., gifts, 184, 410, 411 

Holt, 388 

Holman, Miss, gift, 184 

Hony, B. G., 30 

Hood, T. R.., gifts, 183, 204 

Hope, W. H. St. J., 103 


ilope= Simpson,  - Dr.,.4N.H.S., 
guide, 17 
Hullavington, Bradfield Manor 


Farm, visited, 198 

Hulls, Mrs. H. C., gift, 82 

Hungerford, 398 

Hungerford, Sir Thomas, speaker 
and Kt. of Shire for Wiltshire in 
late 14th cent., 274-300; Kt. of 
Shire for Wilts for first time, 278; 
and Black Prince, 279-80; Chief 
Steward in Lancastrian adminis- 
tration, 285; Speaker, 1377, 286; 
later parliamentary career, 287; 
and Peasants’ Revolt, 290-1; and 
Appellants, 1386-8 292; death, 
1397, 293 

Hungerford, Sir Walter, first Baron 
Hungerford (21378-1449), 30I- 
342; knighted, 306; Kt. of Shire 
Wilts for first time, 1401, 307; 
growing influence in Wilts, 310; 
Chief Steward of Duchy of Lan- 
caster, 311; Speaker, 1414, 311; 
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at Council of Constance, 312; at 
Agincourt, regrets absence of 
10,000 archers, 314; attached to 
Emperor Sigismund, 314;  ad- 
mired, 314; member of Royal 
Council, 315; military service in 
Normandy, 315-7; Knight of 
Garter, 317; executor of Henry 
V’s will and a guardian of Henry 
VI,- «317-8 ;.. Chamberlain’ ‘of 
Duchy of Lancaster, 321; Treas. 
of England, 322; influence in old 
age, 331-3; death, 1449, 333 

Hunter, J. R., 261 

Hurdcott (Barford St. Martin), 
mesolithic pick, 160 

Hurst, J. G., 250 

Hutchinson, R. C., quoted on Ave- 
bury, 370 

Institute of Historical Research, 
gift, 204 

Iron Age Habitation Site near 
Battlesbury Camp Warmin- 
ster (illus.), by S. E. CHAD- 
WICK and M. W. THOMP- 
SON, 262-4 

Ivery, The, 196 


Jenner, Col., of Avebury, 368-9 

Jennings, R. A. U., The Weather 
of 1954, 18;; The Weather of 
1955, 416 

Jones, A., of Avebury, 367 

Jones, Mrs. L., gift, 409 


Keiller, A., obit., 201; at Avebury, 
69 

Kemm, family of Avebury, 368 

Kemp, R., gift, 183 

Kempson, E. G. H., 190, 192; gift, 
204; The Anglo-Saxon Name 
for the Avebury Circle, 60-1; 
The Wheelwright’s Shop 
(illus.), 62-5; English Place- 
Name Elements, noticed by, 4o1 

Kendall, Rev. H. G. O., 151-3 

Key, River, names of, 195 

Keycroft, 195 
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Kidston, G. J., obit., 74 

Kington St. Michael, Priory Farm, 
visited, 198 

Kirby, J. L., “Hungerford Family 
in the later Middle Ages ’, 335 

Kirk, Mrs. H. P., gift, 410 

Knich, John le, of Kennet, 60 

Knighton Farm (Ramsbury), 62 

Knocker, Group Capt. G. M., ex- 
cavations at Cricklade, 162 

Knowles, Sir F., Avebury Manor 
(illus.), 359-370 

Knoyle, Wells at, 389 


Lane, Rev. R. H., on Roman Roads 
in Britain, 71-3 

Lane-Poole, E. H., gift, 204 

Lanhill Long Barrow, visited, 198 

Latton, 68, 196 

Laverstock, mediaeval kiln site, 407 

Layng, Rev. T. M., gift, 411 

Lever, R.E., gift, 409 

Limpley Stoke, 389 

Lisle family, and Holt, 388 

London University, 335 

Long, G., and Avebury, 364 

Long, Sir James Tylney, M.P. for 
Wilts, 383, 385 

Longbridge Deverell, skeletons 
found, 191 

Luckington, 389 

Lukis, Rev. W. C., 259 

Lydiard Tregoze, visited, 203; and 
Battle of Ellandune, 270 

Lynchets, strip, excavated at Bishop- 
stone, I2—16 


Macfarlane, Maxwell, and Corn 
Bunting enquiry, 430, 431, 434 
MacPherson, Sir J., stands for 
Cricklade, 375; quarrel with S. 
Petrie, 375—382;.-in India,. 377; 
Governor - General, settlement 
with Petrie, 382; and D. N. B., 
383 

Maddison, F., excavations at Crick- 
lade, 162 

Maggs, Major, C. W. obit., 74 


Manningford Bruce Church visited, 
199 

Manton Barrow, 193; Broadstone 
Mead, 192; North Field, 192; 
Plough Cottage, 192-3; Water 
Way Field, 192 

Map of Roman Britain, noticed, 186-7 

Marden and the Cunnington 
Manuscripts, by Lt. Col. R. H. 
Cunnington, 4-11 

Marden Earthworks, 6-11, 251; 
Visited, 199 

Margary, I. D., Roman Roads in 
Britain, noticed, 71 

Markham, 196 

Marlborough, 396, 398; Marlbor- 
ough College, 244; Marlboror- 
ough Grammar School, 244 

Marlborough mesolithic site, 151-4, 
160-1 

Massy, Thos., Vicar of Water 
Eaton, 68 

Maurice, Dr. W. B., 62 

Mayo, Rev., Vicar of Beeching- 
stoke, 6-11 

Meire, John de, 60 

Mervyn, Sir, J., of Avebury, 363-4 

Mesolithic Finds in Wiltshire, by 
W. F. Rankine (illus.), 149-61, 
250-1 

Meyrick, O., gifts, 182; on barrow 
circles at Clatford, 193; on carved 
stones from Ramsbury Manor, 
194; on R.B. site at Burderop, 
193; on Roman ditch at Milden- 
hall, 194; on The Broadstones, 
192 

Mildenhall church Altar Books, 67- 
8; Churchwardens’ Accounts, 68; 
Folly Farm finds, 191-2; Black 
Field excavations, 241-5 

Milestones, 18th century, 395-6 

Ministry of Works, 232, 237, 262, 
410 

Moore, Miss G., 404, 407 

Morgan, D. M., 261 

Morgan, Miss F. de M., excavation 
at Salisbury, 245, 261 
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Montgomerie, D. H., 103-4 

Mudgell (Wroughton), 196 

Musty, J. W. G., excavation at 
Highpost, near Salisbury, 245; 
Early Bronze Age Barrow and 
Late Bronze Age Urnfield on 
Heale Hill (illus.), 253-61 


Naylor, Mrs. J., gift, 410 

Nesbitt, A., M.P. for Cricklade, 372, 
375 

Neolithic Pit on Waden Hill, 
Avebury, by Nicholas Thomas 
(Ilus.), 167-71 

Newall, R. S., 154 

Nicholas, Robert, stands for Crick- 
lade, 379, 381; seated by H. of C. 
1785, 382; resigns, 383 

Nightingales in Wiltshire, by 
G. L. Boyle, 437-8 

North, E. H., on Mildenhall Church 
67-8 

Norton, 69 

_ Notes, 66-9, 188-96, 390-400 

Nurse, Mrs. M., 404; and Corn 
Bunting enquiry, 430, 434 


Obituaries, 74-75, 412-3; I-3, 228— 


30 

‘Ogilby improved,’ 396-400; 

Ogilby, J., 396 

ONeill BEL St. J:,.127, 162 

Owen, Cy gift, 183°C. and Di, 
One Effect of Rabbits on 
Downland Vegetation (illus.), 
52-3 

Owen, Jno., and ‘Ogilby improved’, 
397 


Pafford, J. H., gift, 205; Spas and 
Mineral Springs of Wiltshire, 
388-9 

Passmore, A. D:, 72 

Paul’s Dene Estate, Salisbury, ex- 
cavations at Early Iron Age site, 
241 

Peach, S., stands for Cricklade, 372- 
4 


Peall, Miss C., 404 

Peall, Mrs. O. M., and Corn Bunt- 
ing enquiry, 432 

Pearson, R. H., 190-1 

Peckingell (Langley Burrell) mes- 
olithic site, 151, 157, 160, 250-1 

Peirson, Guy, Wiltshire Bird 
Notes, 19-29, 417-429 

Penrose, A. F. D., loan of corbel 
head, 411 

Penruddocke, Col. N. F., gift, 204 

Peters, Miss G. A., 410 

Petrie, Samuel, Samuel Petrie and 
the Borough of Cricklade, by 
J. Cannon, 371-387; friendship 
with John Wilkes begins, 371; first 
parliamentary contest at Crick- 
lade (1775), 372-3; bankrupt: goes 
to France, 374; second contest at 
Cricklade (1780), 375-6; petitions 
H. of Commons: actions for bri- 
bery, 376; duel with Lord Por- 
chester, 378; third contest at 
Cricklade (1782), 380; arrested for 
debt, 380; fourth contest at Crick- 
lade (1784), 381-2; settlement of 
legal actions, 382; fifth contest at 
Cricklade, (1790), 384; again 
arrested for debt (1793))-385; 
marries, 387 

Piggott, Mrs. C. M., 193, 259, 261; 
gift, 182. 

Piggott, Prof. 'S., -207, .270)1925 
on Said and Done, 185; excav- 
ation at West Kennet, 232; ex- 
cavation at Stonehenge, 232-237 

Pitt, FG. gift, 82 

Place-Names of Wiltshire, Notes 
on the, 195-6; English Place- 
Names Elements, by A. H. Smith, 
noticed, 401 

Plough, parts of 18th cent., 62-s, 
190 

Porchester, Lord, duel with Samuel 
Petrie, 378 

Pole, E. R., gifts, 183-4 

Pole, Sir Felix, obit., 412 

Poole, F. H., gift, 181 
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Potterne visited, 198 

Prest, J. M., on Two 16th Cent. 
Taxation Lists, 70-1 

Prichard, H., gift, 183 

Pugh, C. W., Clarence Wood- 
burn Pugh, 228-230; gift, 411 

Pugh, R. B., gift, 82; The Society 
Today and Tomorrow, 87-101; 
and grant to Museum, 404 


Quarley Hills, 341 


Rabbits, One Effect of, on 
Downland Vegetation (illus.), 
by C. and D. Owen, 52-3 

Rainbold, priest at Avebury, 360 

Ramsay, Dr. G. D., Two Sixteenth 
Century Taxation Lists, noticed, 70 

Ramsbury, 398 

Ramsbury Manor, 194 

Rankine, W. F., Mesolithic Finds 
in Wiltshire (illus.), 149-61; on 
flints from Dinton, 188-9, 250 

Rasch, Brigadier, 261 

Read, Major, G. E., 262 

Reed, J. F., gift, 82 

Rice, C., A Note on the Birds of 
Colerne Park, 48; gift, 409; 
Corn Bunting in Wiltshire, 
430-436 

Rivet, AJL, Fe 252 

Robin Hood Ball, Shrewton, camp 
excavated at, 231 

Robinson, H., gifts, 82, 183 

Roger, Bishop, 55-6 

Roman Roads in Britain, by I. D. 
Margary, noticed, 72 

Romsey, King John’s House, 
bronze at, 392 

Roskell, J. S., Three Wiltshire 
Speakers, 272-358 

Ross, H., gifts, 181, 245 

Rossiter, J., gift, 411 

Ruddles Mead (Wanborough), 196 


Sabben-Clare, E. E., Editor of 
W.A.M., 227 


Said and Done, by O. G. S. Craw- 
ford, noticed, 185 

St. John, George Richard, M.P. for 
Cricklade, 379-81 

St. Joseph, Dr. J. K., Air photograph 
over Mildenhall, 242 

Saint Martin’s Church (Salisbury), 
excavations at, 245 

Salisbury. Cathedral eastern chapel, 
58-9; close in 16th cent., 71; 
Field Club, 231, 261; Museum 
restorations, 179-80; Museum and 
Heale Hill urns, 261; Paul’s Dene 
Estate, 106, 241; St. Martin’s 
Church, 245; in “Ogilby im- 
proved ’*, 399 

Samuel Petrie and the Borough 
of Cricklade, by J. CANNON, 
371-387 

Sandell, R., 191-2, 405 

Sanders, John, His book, quoted on 
Avebury, 366 

Sarum, Old, 99; Bishopsdown, 102, 
110; Castle Mill, 106; Cathedral, 
55-9; Old Castle Inn, 105; R.B. 
pottery, 104, 111-5; Roman 
coins, 107-9, I19-26; Roman 
roads at, 102, 105; stone axes from 
117-9; 1909-15 excavations at, 393 

Seratchbury, survey of earthworks, 
252 

Savernake Forest, 398; forest kilns, 
194; N.H.S. visit, 17 

Scrap Bronze from South Wilt- 
shire by H. de S. Shortt, 392-4 

Seth-Smith, Miss D. V., gifts, 205, 
4IO 

Seymour family, 66-7; Lady, 191; 
Thomas, 362 

Shalbourne, Prosperous Farm, 62 

Sharington, Sir, W., of Avebury, 
361-2 

Shearwater, N.H.S., visit, 17 

Shelburne, Lord, 383, 384 

Sheldon Manor (Chippenham), 
visited, 198 

Sheppen Bridge (Latton), 196 

Sherston Church visited, 197 
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Shortt, H. de S., 104, 108; on a La 
Tene I Fibula from Fisherton 
Delamere, 195; on Roman coins 
from the neighbourhood of Old 
Sarum, 119-26; on Scrap Bronze 
from South Wiltshire, 392-3 

Shrewton, Robin Hood Ball, ex- 
cavation of camp at, 231 

Sidbury Mill (Tidworth), 128-9, 241 

Sidmouth, Lord, gift, 409 

Simper, J. .G., 251 

Sloper & Son Ltd., Messrs., gift, 204 

Smith, A. H., English Place-Name 
Elements, noticed, 401 

Snail Down (Everieigh) barrows, 
127-148, 241; bronze awl, 130, 
134, 147; beaker, 134, 136, 145-8; 
collared urn, 134, 138-9, 1473 
food vessel, 134-5, 147; incense 
cup, 134, 147; greenstone axe, 136 
trepanation, 136, 145; beads, 138, 
145; grooved ware, 139, 145-8; 
Romano-British pottery, 140, 
143-5; linear ditch, 141-2, 147 

Sorviodunum, by J. F. S. Stone, 
F.S.A. and D. J. Algar (illus.), 
102-26 

Spas and Mineral Springs of 
Wiltshire, by J. H. P. Pafford, 
388-0 

Speaker, position of in mediaeval 
parliaments, 272-4; Three Wilt- 
shire Speakers, by J. S. 
ROSKELL, 272-358 

Spinner, John the, 60 

Stancomb, J., obit., 200 

Stanford, Lt. Col. J. K., The Com- 
mon Curlew as a Wiltshire 
Breeding Bird, 30-4; on Corn 
Buntings, quoted, 434 

Stapleford Castle visited, 197 

Stawell, Sir, J., of Avebury, 364-5 

Steele, Rev. E. H., 261 

Stockton Earthworks, coins from, 
108-9; Manor and Church visited, 
197; iron and bronze from, 407 

Stone, Mrs. E. H., gift, 82 

Stone, J. F. Siand -Algar, (Dz.J.; 


Sorviodunum (illus.), 103-26; 
excavation at Stonehenge, 232- 
37; andj. W. G. Musty, Early 
Bronze Age Barrow and Late 
Bronze Age Urnfield on Heale 
Hill, 253-61 

Stone Coffin at Bradford-on- 
Avon, by F. K. Annable, 390-1 

Stonehenge, earliest reference, 60; 
excavations at, 1956, 232-237; in 
“Ogilby improved’, 399; dis- 
play at Museum, 405 

Stratton, R., 191 

Strip Lynchets at Bishopstone 
excavated in 1954, by Peter 
Wood, M.A. (illus.), 12-16 

Strug, Philip, 60 

Stukeley, W., quoted, 192 

Sutherland, Dr. C. H. V., 107-8 

Swindon Borough, gift, 82 


Tankerville, William de, property 
at Avebury, 360 

Taxation Lists, Two 16th Century, 
by G. D. Ramsay, noticed, 70 

Television, 406, 408 

Thomas, C., gift, 82. 

Thomas, N., A Neolithic Pit on 
Waden Hill, Avebury (illus.), 
167-71; N. and C., Excava- 
tions at Snail Down, Ever- 
leigh (illus.), 127-48; N., 
Excavation and Field Work in 
Wiltshire: 1956, 231-252; men- 
tioned, 257; Bones for the 
Archaeologist, notice by, 401-3; 
Museum Reports, 172-184, 404— 
AII 

Thompson, Miss M. W. and S.E. 
Chadwick, Iron Age habitation 
site, near Battlesbury Camp, 
Warminster, 262-4 

Thomson, Dr. T. R., 164, 166; gifts, 
204; on Bounds of Brokenbor- 
ough, 69; on Water Eaton, 68; 
Bounds of Ellandune A.D. 956, 
265-70; Battle of Ellandune 
A.D. 825, 270-1 
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Thorny Down, Deverell-Rimbury 
settlement, 261 

Three Wiltshire Speakers, BY 
J. S. ROSKELL, 272-358 

Tipping, H. A., article on Avebury 
Manor mentioned, 359 

Toot Hill, 196 

Truslowe, Richard , of Avebury 
and family, 61, 360,-4 

Tucker, J. H., 157, 251 

Tull, Jethro, 62 


Uphill, Rev. H., obit., 412 

Upton Lovell, golden barrow, 193 

Upton Scudamore, survey of med- 
iaeval village, 252 

Urchfont Manor visited, 108; 
courses at, 251, 414 

Urwin, Mrs. K., gift, 411 


Victoria County History of Wilt- 
shire, 227, 230, 389, 391 


Waden Hill (Avebury) habitation 
site, 167-71; Neolithic flints and 
sherds, 167-70 

Wadworth & Co., gift, 410 

Wainwright, F. T., The Cricklade 
Excavation of 1953-54, 162-6 

Waledich (Avebury), 60-1, 190 

Walrond, R. D., obit., 74 

Wand-Tetley, Brig. T. H., obit., 
412-3 

Wansdyke, in * Ogilby improved’, 
399 

Warminster, Iron Age site at 
Battlesbury Camp, 262-4 

Water Eaton, 68 

Waylen, Dr. G. H. H., obit., 200; 
Mrs., gift, 204 

Weather Records, 18, 416 

Weddell, B. W., Entomological 
Report, 49-51, 443-5 

West Kennet, Excavation of cham- 
bered long barrow, 232 

Wheelwright’s Shop, by E. G.H. 
Kempson, 62-5; note, 190 


Wilkes, John, and Samuel Petrie, 
371-4, 376, 386-7 

Wilkins, A., obit, 200 

Williams, Miss J., gift, 409 

Williamson, Gen. Sir A., of Ave- 
bury, 367 

Wiltshire: Bird Notes, by Ruth 
G. Barnes and Guy Peirson, 
19-29; by do. and G. L. Boyle, 
417-429; Books, etc., 70-3, 185— 
7; County Archives Accessions, 
81-2; Excavation and Field 
Work in 1956, by N. Thomas, 
231-252; Obituaries, 74-5,412-3; 
Plant Notes, by J. D. Grose, 35- 
8, 439- 442; Spas and Mineral 
Springs of, by J. Pafford, 227, 
239, 389; Victoria County His- 
tory of Wiltshire, 391 

Wiltshire Topography as de- 
picted in an eighteenth cen- 
tury road book, by A. Shaw 
Mellor, 396-400 

Wiltshire, John, wheelwright, 64 

Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 409- 
A4II, 447-8; Accessions to Muse- 
eum and Library, 82, 181-4, 204- 
5, 391; Accounts for 1954, 83-5; 
for 1955, 222-5; Annual General 
Meeting, 203; Editorship of 
W.A.M., 227; Excursions, 197- 
9, 227; Gift to Mildenhall ex- 
cavations, 245; Library, 359; 
List of Members and Officers, 
206-21; Museum Report 1954/5 
172-84; 1956, 404-411; Offices 
held by C. W. Pugh, 229; Fresi- 
dential Address, 87-101. 
Natural History Section: 
Accounts, 54, 446; Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting, 17, 414; Field 
Meetings and Lectures, 17, 414 
Records Branch: Gifts and 
Accessions, 82, 204, 453; Report 
for 1954/5, 76-82: for 1955/6, 
449-452 
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Windmill Hill (Avebury) meso- 
lithic site, 149-52, 159, 161; 
neolithic pottery, 170 

Wishford, Great, visited, 197 

Wood, P.,Strip Lynchets at Bis- 
hopstone, EXCAVATED IN 
1954, (illus.), 12-16 

Woodford, Middle, Urnfield at 
Heale Hill, 253-261 

Wroughton, parish, Ellandune in, 
265, 270 


Wulfmere, 195 

Wylie, H., gives up editorship of 
W.A.M., 227 

Wylye, parish of, bronze fragment 
in, 393 


Young, G., 244 
Young, W.E. V., 170-1 n. 


Zeals, N.H.S. visit, 17 
Zeuner, Dr., 402 


Printed and Published by C. H. Woodward, Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes 


Records Branch publications continued— 


SURVEYS. OFS PHE: MANORS OF PHILIP. EARL OF 
PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, 1631—2. Edited by Eric 
Kerridge, Ph.D. 1953. Pp. xiv + 178. 


TWO SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAXATION LISTS, 1545 and 
1576. Edited by G. D. Ramsay. 1945. Pp. xxiv + 242. 


Publications to be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, 
Devizes 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS OF 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price 5s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
brs tO 1272, by- E..A. FRY... 8vo., pp.-103. . Price 6s. 


WiketiSaithe INOUISTFIONES,; POST MORTEM: HENRY JIE 
EDWARD ITand EDWARD II.  8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 13s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARDIII. 8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., complete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
PN PEISTORY, by H. B. WALTERS, F:S.A.~ (In3 Parts.) Price 16s. 


A AN TRODUCTION “TO. THE ARCHAEOLOGY .OF WILT- 
Satie FROM--THE “EARLIEST. TIMES. TO’ .THE PAGAN 
SAXONS, by M. E. CUNNINGTON, C.B.E. Fourth Edition, 1949, 
6s. 6d. (by arrangement with the Publishers, C. H. Woodward, Devizes). 


THE WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HIS- 
TORY SOCIETY, 1853—1958. A Centenary History. Illustrated 3s. 6d. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE MAGAZINE. Price from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers, 
the price of which is raised), To Members, 25 per cent. less. 


BRADON FOREST By T. R. THOMPSON. 10s. 6d. 


The late Capt. B. H. and Mrs. CUNNINGTON gave all remaining copies 
of the following to the Society for sale :— 


WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, 
Pion. B.S tA... scot. 4to. cloth, \ 21s. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
PRE “OUARTER SESSIONS GREAT ROLLS (OF. THE lira 
CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, F S.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6. 


DEVIZES BOROUGH ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CORPORATION RECORDS By CAPT. B H. CUNNINGTON 
F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. (Vol.I is out of print) Vol. I1, 1792 to 1836, 15s. 


The Society’s Museum and Library, Long Street, Devizes 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 
Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. F. W. C. MERRITT, Tawsmead, Eastleigh Road, Devizes. 


Old printed material and photographs of Wiltshire 
buildings or other objects of interest will be welcomed by the 
Librarian at the Museum. The repository for old deeds, 
maps, plans, etc., is now the County Archives collection at the 
County Hall, Trowbridge. 


Natural History Section 

The object of this Section is to promote the study of all 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field 
observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other 
meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. 
Members and others who wish for particulars of the Section 
and its activities should write to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Section :— 

Mr. G. W. COLLETT, 174, Sheldon Road, Chippenham. 


Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- 
tion from those who are already members of the Society. 
Observations should be sent to the Recorders: 
BIRDS. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Chip- 
penham, Wilts. 
FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
near Swindon. 
LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 11, The Halve, © 
Trowbridge. 


MAMMALS, REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA. Mr. G. L. Webber, 
200, Queen’s Drive, Swindon. 
Back numbers of the Report of the Section can be obtained 
from Mrs. Egbert Barnes. Prices: Report for 1946, 1/6; 1947, 
2/6 1948, 2/6; 1949, 2/6; 1950, 2/6; 1951, 2/6. Post free. 


BOOKBIN DING. Books carefully bound to patiern. 


Wilts Archaeological Magazine bound to match 
previous volumes, or in special green cases, 


Cc. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, DEVIZES 


Woodward, Printer, Devizes 
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